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'^pllIS  Wbnk  was  piihlisliiMl  srniu*  tiiiu*  holnrc  tlio  (‘omrnonrt!- 
nient  of  our  Review  ;  but  as,  to  the  best  <d  oor  recollec¬ 
tion,  it  rscajuMl  tin*  attention  of  conteitiporarv  jourMali>.ts,  and 
tin*  subject  is  of  priiiK*  importance,  as  well  ns  rare  orenr- 
n-nce,  we  conceive  that  littb‘  a]»olot;y  is  necessary  ior  iatro« 
iliicin'^  it  to  tin*  notict*  of  our  rtrailers. 


It  has  lon|T  been  the  earnest  wish  of  every  biblical  critic, 
tliat  lilt*  inestimable  n'inains  of  ancient  MSS.  which  moulder 
«wa\  ill  the  (lust  of  public  libraries,  inioht  he  preserved  (roni 
total  dcstnu  tion  by  printed  iuv-sitmli's,  'That  such  a  plan 
|irescrvalion  is  practicable  in  the  most  accurate  and  satis- 
lacfory  manner,  we  have  certain  e.vidence  in  the  New 'resta* 
nicnt  part  of  the  (\hIc.v  ^‘flrititnlrinHSy  rditc<l  by  Dr.  Woide  j 
H  in  the  ( oil r.v  Dr ztr  or  (bmtabritxiensis,  jnihlished  by  Dr. 

Ihith  tlu'se  invahiahlc  MSS.  which  were  yielding  to 
titc rapid  ravages  of  time,  are  preserved  for  all  valualile  pnr- 
by  these  I’ae-similes,  and  will  descend  to  posterity,  for 
2gcs  alter  ilA*.  originals  shall  have  peuished.  The  Ste- 
fcoupc  Process  may  also  he  applied  in  the  more  iiiipor- 
‘ititiud  valuable  MSS.  with  llie  greatest  success,  and  tlius 
SHiuinc  fac-similcs  of  the  originals  mav  be  multiplied  ad  li- 

-'•tuiii. 


^ketask  wliich  Drs.  AWiide  and  Kipling  had  imdcrtaken 
Codc.r  Jlrxandrinus  ’,xuA  the  Cedex  Bizev^  Dr.  liarrclt 
'‘^performed  with  siin  lar  industry  and  judgement,  and  with 
accuracy ,  for  a  very  ancient  and  hitherto  aluKnt  ur\- 
^no\\;i  Cdcx  Jicscrhlus,  which  contains  a  considerable  eaa 
III.  ‘  U 
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of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  orijjmal  Greek.  As  the  tena 
la>l  used  may  he  ucw  to  some  oi  our  Keailers,  a  short  expla¬ 
nation,  perhaps,  will  he  acceptahle. 

A  (\ulc.v  Ju’seriptus  is  a  parchment  from  which  the  orij^inal 
writing  has  l)een  partially  or  totally  erased,  and  on  wliicli 
u  ne.w  work  has  heeii  written  in  its  stead.  Ilefore  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  papi*r,  the  jireat  scarcity  of  ]»arclnnent  in  diHerent 
places  induced  many  per.-ons  to  ohliteratc  tfie  works  of  ancient 
writers  in  order  to  traiiserihe  their  own  or  those  of  some  fa¬ 
voured  author  in  their  place  ;  lienee  the  works  of  many 
eminent  wrilei's  have  douhtless  p(  r.shed,  and  partieiilarly  th«sc 
of  the  j^ieatesl  anticjnity  ;  for  the  eompaiMlively  recent  were 
transcribed,  to  satisfy  the  inuiicdiaU*  demand,  while  those 
wliich  were  already  ilini  with  a<;e  were  erased. 

In  pjoneral,  a  Codex  livscripfus  is  easily  known,  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  former  w  rit injj:  is  so  eom])let(*ly  erased  that  no 
trace  of  it  appear  :  in  some  instances  iwfh  writini^s  arc  le¬ 
gible.  Monit'ancon  found  a  MS.  in  the  Colbert  library, 
which  had  Iuh  ii  written  about  the  8th  centnrx',  and  originally 
contatned  tlie  winks  of  St.  Dionysius;  new  matter  had  he^i 
written  over  it,  three  or  four  eenlnries  afterwards,  and  both 
continued  legible.  (I'ala  ogr.  p.  231.  23:).)  '^I’liis  destructive 
operation  was  most  fivqtieni,  according  to  the  above  author,  in 
l^le  12th,  l:)tfi,  and  1  Uli  centuries,  the  barbaric  ages  of  l!u- 
vope  ;  in  whicli  many  ancient  and  valnahli!  writiims  were  obli- 
Iciaieil,  tomaki-rooiu  tor  others  ot  inferior  worth.  (Palieogr. 
pp.  31S,  3Ii>.)  riie  words  of  Muntfaucon,  who  was  betterqua- 
iitied  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  than  any  other  man 
in  Kurope,  we  subjoin  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  Headers. 

•  Grxei  iginir  lihr.irii,  isthac  xtatc  (tluodccinio  sxculo,  &c.)  sarpe 
mflicnj  cr.nstTuni,  ut  >cl  r.^nias  ct  vci  ojKTa,  qux  frequentissime  oc- 

cuircUini  in  ciKlivibus  manuscriptls,  coium  loco  substiiucrcnt.  Miigna  certe 
funcubapac  per  Gixciani  crat  ignorantiu  impcriti.iquc  rcnim  ;  ita  ut  Qu* 
ad  vci.'icni  historian!,  ad  humaniorcs  litcras,  &c.  pertinebant,  ne  jloid 
iem  Jticerfni  libr.irii ;  ac  nc  novas  membranas  compararent,  hxc  nullo  nc- 
gotio  pcssumdarent.  Intcrdum  ctiani  ilia,  qux  sibi  in  usii  crant,  quonlam 
obScripturx  vetustatem  non  ita  faciU*  legi  poiciant,  eradvre  soicbant,  ut 
nova  suUtitucrcnt.  Estimo  autcni  Scri/Jorrs  multosy  qui  tcn!j>ore  Photiw 
irao  ciian!  postca  Constantini  Porphyrogeniti  su|x?rcrant, /lOc  ficrnlciei  genert 
fiss'nrdMoSy  at,  f.ctuUts  fxtimtos  fuis.c.  Ilxc  vvro  pcstis,  ut  dixiniuf, 
duodfcimo  s£culo  ptinium,  dclnde  autem  tcriio-dsctmOy  et  quarto-dccinm^ 
niaximo  in  vctujnsshnos  L  'llros  gra»s.iia  cst.*  Palxogi .  Gr.  ub.  supra. 

'I  bns  in  t!ie  place,  probably,  of  some  of  the  finest  writers  of 
Rnti<jnity,  Vh\lo>opher$^  Historians^  and  Grammaviaixs^ 

we  have  Mis^alsy  Confessionals^  Monkish  Kht/meSy  execrable  and 
pnerdr  Legends,  and  Papal  C'unstilutions  J  And  there  is  reason 
tv>  believe,  that  many  of  those  aiieiciil  writingsy.^  few  precious 
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frap^nicnts  of  wliicli  remain  in  tlio  works  of  Theophilns  Bp.  of 
Antioch,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexaiulrinus,  Origen,  Euse¬ 
bius,  and  Photins,  have,  by  this  barbarous  process,  betni  utterly 
destroyed.  In  very  few  cases,  we  fear,  has  literattire  been  indem¬ 
nified  for  these  depredations  by  the  insertion  of  better  ztvrks: 
Religion  anil  Science  have  been  eijually  outraged,  and  the 
very  words  of  God  obliterated  to  make  way  for  suidi  writings 
as  have  yielded  nothing  to  the  instruction  or  amelioration  of 
posterity.  We  have  reason,  however,  to  thank  God  that  some 
valuable  fragments  are  still  preserved  from  ibis  general  wreck, 
which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  piety  and  taste  of  preced¬ 
ing  ages,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the.  improvement  of  the 
j)resent.  Among  these  we  hesitate  not  to  place  the  Coder  Re- 
seripfus  here  published,  and  the  very  sensible  and  valuable  Pro¬ 
legomena  to  which  it  has  given  occasion.  How  much  is  it  to 
be  regretted  that  this  precious  relic  had  not  fallen  a  hundred 
years  ago  under  the  notice  of  such  a  person  as  the  present  Edi¬ 
tor !  We  should  probably  have  possessed  the  work  entire, 
which  is  tiow  presented  to  us  with  grievous  mutilations.  Wt* 
have  to  thank  tlie  industry  and  learning  of  Dr.  Barrett,  that  it 
has  not  totally  jierisbed. 

Dr.  Barrett  tlivides  his  Preface  to  this  work  into  tzvn  parts  : 
i\\c  first  relates  simply  to  the  MS  in  ijnestion  ;  and  the  second 
to  the  controversy  concerning  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord, 
'Fhis  question  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  present  publication; 
yet  as  the  MS.  commences  with  the  I7th  verse  of  the  1st  chap¬ 
ter  of  Matthew,  containing  a  part  of  this  genealogy,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rett  has  been  induceil  to  stc])  rather  out  of  his  way  to  consider 
this  controverted  question.  The  digression,  however,  will  be 
well  received  bv  every  biblical  stiulent,  as  it  contains  a  great 
variety  of  useful  information  on  a  subject  which  is  pressed  on 
all  siifes  with  difficulties.  ^V^e  proceed  now  to  analyse  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  to  supply  such 
deticieneie‘<,  as  might  otherwise  Icavi!  the  snliject  obscure  to 
those  among  our  readers  who  may  be  less  conversant  in  thiir 
sort  of  criticism. 

Dr.  Barrett  begins  his  Prolegomena  with  celebrating  the  itr^ 
dnstry  and  learning  of  the  Moderns  for  their  numerous  and 
Valuable  labours  in  sacred  criticism.  ’^Po  the  English  be  assigns 
the  pro-cminence,  though  he  mentions  with  high  respect  the 
exertions  of  foreigners. 

‘  Tot  et  tanta  doctrina:  ct  ingenii  speermina  dcdcriint,  ct  tam  ifigentei 
rx.intlai*unt  laborcs  in  cruendis  ct  conferendis  Codd.  MSS ;  ut  omnibut 
antecpssoribas  suis,  palmam  meritb  pneripiant.  Imprimis  rcro  Anglia 
omnium  l>on.arum  artium  mater  et  exim’a  fautrix,  laudem  sibi  peculiarerw 
jure  vendicat ;  utj>oie  cujus  auspiciis,  necnon  sumptibus  in  cum  iinem  ero- 
g<itii,  texioia  V.  T.  urn  Hcbrxura  quam  Giflccum  cx  oolUtioBC  Qodd^ 
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MSS.  puriorcm  oium  unquam  antca,  in  luccm  cditum  habcmus ;  ct  etiam 
Codd.  ipsos  MSS.  ccicbcrrimos  Alcxand.  et  Cantab,  typis  accuratissimi 
roandatos.’  p.  1. 

Foreign  Critics,  we  arc  afraid,  will  tax  this  praise  ;  and  by 
conjpjiring  tlicir  J)r  Hosu  with  our  Kenmeott — their  Sttpfuin^ 
]VetsU‘i)u  JlteVy  Birchs  Matthdi^  and  Gricsbachy  with  our 
Air//,  il////,  and  JloIm^Sy — will  divide  the  eulooinin,  and  assuiuft 
a  larger  portion  of  literary  merit  than  Dr.  llarrett  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  concede.  Disinleiv>tcd  judges  will  admit  the  ho¬ 
nours  both  of  the  Island  and  the  ('ontinenl,  without  feeling 
it  necesNary  to  decide  the  (|uo>iion  el  precedency.  ///  litula 
7T*  (lif^imsy  i  t  ltl'  \ 

Of  the  discovery  imd  contents  of  his  Dr.  D.  gives  t!ir 
following  jucoimt.  About  1  t  yoarsago  (Irom  1801)  while  c'X- 
amining  dilVereni  books  iu  the  library  ol  d'riniiy.  College, 
Dublin,  lie  aceidenlally  im'L  willi  a  viTy  ancient  Greek 
r>n  certain  leaves  (d  winc  h  he  observed  a  two-fold  wriling,  one 
ancient,  and  the  other  comparatively  recent  transcribed  over 
the  former.  'Fhe  original  writing  on  these  leaves  had  been 
greatlv  defaced  eillit*r  by  tin'  ininries  of  time,  or  by  art: 
t-/  ddr.t  iat  ars  (as  the  Dr.  observes)  xrl  aiu.v  abolcbat  vetusta^: 
the  former  generally  was  tlie  means,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  Rescripts,  for  w!io<e  sake  alone  many  MSS.  appear  to 
liuvc  been  preserved.  On  close  exatnination  be  found  that 
tills  ancient  writing  eon^i^ied  oftbetliree  following. fragments : 
ibe  1’rophc‘t  l<uiahy  the*  Kvangelist  St.  MattJu’XCy  and  certain 
orations  of  Grt\^on/  'Du'  fragment  containing  St. 

J^Iatihew's  Gospe!,  he*  can  fully  transerilred,  and  tlie  whole 
has  been  aeeuraiely  engraved  in  /i/i*  Mniiic,  by  the  order,  and  at 
the  expense,  of  the  University,  presenting  to  the  reader,  a  per- 
lect  resemblance  of  evttry  page,  litic,  and  letter,  of  the  original. 

In  that  part  v>f  his  Prolegomena  which  Dr.  R.  denominates 
Desertptio  Codicis  Gtriusi^ut\\\K'  gives  rn>ta  particular  account  of' 
what  lie  calls  ilie  Gk/e.r  icu'us^  wliieh  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

'J'he  M.S.  consists  of  tjuaternion.s,  or  gatherings  of  four 
sheets  each  :  the  fir.st  siieel  now  remaining,  has  the  signature 
which  sliews  that  1 1  sheets  or  8S  leaves  liave  |)ivceiled 
ibis,  all  which  have  totally  perislicd.  Dr.  B.  tiiinks  they  con- 
tainetl  the  Tract  of  8t.  Chrysostom  ])e  S.urrdoiio,  Tlic  pait 
which  remains,  comprises  ( I )  Some  of  the  Opuscula  of  Tlico- 
dorus  of  Aluirara :  this  writer  w:v<  IVishop  of  Gandia,  and  flou* 
fished  in  STa  llis  works  were  j>nl)iislied  by  (ovtzer  and  Tnf* 
riano,  4to.  Gr.  ami  Lat.  Ingolstadii  IdOG.  (2)  Another  piece 
of  the  same  author  entitled  (3)  To  these 

succeed  two  Iragmenis  of  Gpiphantus,  one  concerning  the  Gc^ 
neaia^i/  of  our  JAftd.  'J'he  whole  of  this  fragment  (never,  wc 
lieiiere,  published  beloru)  Dr.  B.  has  givou,  p.  4G.  of  this  Prir 
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^’(Jom^na.  (4)  Some  fragments  of  Chrysostom  and  ^ BasiL 
(5)  A  Chrotvdngy  which  roinpntcs  the  nnmher  of  years  from 
till*  Cicaiioii  to  the  tiiiii*  of  Tlieophilii*;,  A.  C.  848,  to  be  iJilS 
ve.  rs.  This  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  Chronolopfv  of  Nicephonis^ 
who  was  l\itriarcli  of  Constantinople  in  8()(i,  and  was  driven 
bv  he  )  Arnienins  into  exile,  where  he  died  in  8‘JS.  (G)  Some 

iVdc^nicnts  of  the  Chrono'ogy  of  llippohjtus  Thebanu^y  whose 
works  were  published  l)y  Fabrielus,  fol.  Gr.  ajid  Lat.  Huinb. 
nio-IS.  2  vols.  I'he  tiiiK*  of  this  C'hrisriun  Bishop  is  unccr- 
tnifi,  bin  it  is  snppf)sed  he  ilourished  about  A.  1).  280.  (T) 

Another  IVagnient  of  the  same  Author,  eoticerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  l)etween  the  \’ir*tin  iVfarv,  atnl  Mary  tlie  w  ife  of  CIcopas, 
This  li  as  beiMt  pnidishetl  in  (’olelerius’s  Apostolic  Fathers,  tom. 
l.p.  (s)  Fiamncnts  conccrnini;  the  spurious  e|)istle  pre. 

ViiiU‘.l  to  have  been  w  ritten  by  Jbgurus^  l^inj^  <>f  Kdessa,  to 
onr  Lord,  taken  fi\)iu  Fnsebius’s  Kcclesiastical  history.*  (‘J)  A 
fragment  eoncerning  .thrahain  ami  Me/chfsedeCy  taken  from  the 
Pascal  Chronicle author  of  which  lived  al>out  A.  1).  634. 
(lu)  A  piece  eoiu'crninii:  the  wiuuan  alHicted  with  the  hicinor- 
rha-e,  Slat.  ix.  20.  for  which  sc'c  Mal'ila,  and  the  works  of 
Damascenus,  vol.  i.  p.  :}hS.  (11)  A  Creed  of  the  Orthodox 

Fiiifh,  in  wlueii  mention  is  made  of  lite  Seven  CTunimeuic  Conn 
oils.  (i  «j)  The  last  piece  in  the  n  olume,  is  ilu:  Mystagogia  Kcm 
cU'siastica  of  Maximus. 

From  tills  enumeration  it  is  c'viJent,  that  this  MS.  contain.^ 
lio  tract  writtmi  by  any  auth(»r  posterior  to  tht*  time!  of  Hippoly- 
tiis 'J'hebanus,  w  ho  certainly  died  b(»fore  A.  1).  1000.  Ur.  Bar  • 
reii  therefore  concludes  that  this  Rescript  may  be  fairly  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  scribe  of  the  1 8th  C\*nturv  ;  about  which  time,  ac¬ 
cording  lo  the  (juotations  alreavly  made  from  Miuitfaucon,  it 
became  customary,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  parchtnent, 
or  the  iiulolence  of  tran.scrlOers,  to  erase  aiieumt  writing-’,  and 
ijisert  otluM’s  in  their  j)Iace.  Ilis  opinion  of  the  age  of  this 
rescript,  wi*  conceive  to  be  well  foniuhsl  ;  a  later  peritwl  cannot 
bea>si^neil  to  it  with  suIbcienL  probability. 

’f\\e  original  icriting^  w  hich  l)r.  B.  calls  x\\{*  Codex  VefuSy 
containing  t!ie  tragnumi  of  St.  .Maltlicw’s  go»-T)el  here  puhli'^h- 
ed,  is  ne.xt  described. 

Of  this  fraguumt  only  Cl-  leaves  remain,  and  even  these  aro 
in  a  Nt'rv  mnlilati'd  siati*.  Kaeh  pag(!  contains  one*  column,  anti 
the  columns  in  genend  consist  of  21  lines,  aitd  sometimes, 
•nit  rartdy,  of  22  or  2.3  ;  tin*  lines  arc!  nearly  of  cm  pm  1  lengths, 
uiul  consist  ordinarily  of  IStjr  20  letters. 

Iti  i!ie  four  follow  iiig  circuui.Ntances,  Dr.  H.  thinks  this  M.S. 
in  its. primitive  stale,  may  he  compared  with  the  most  ancirnt : 
I-  ’I'lie  division  of  ilie  text.  2.  'I'hc  ortlKigraidiy.  8.  The 
Uiede  of  pointing,  anti  I.  'I  he  abhreviations. 
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I.  I)n  ision.  The  division  made  of  the  sjirrod  text  wan 
into  T*T>u>»,  I'itlfSy  or  the  M^faXxkx  maiorawith  the  'r»T^o^  annexed. 
Dr.  Mill  supposes  tliat  ^ralian,  who  lloiirished  A.l)  I  GO.  inv(Mu 
ted  tliCNC,  for  the  purpiKse  of  eonslructing  his  work  called  J)ia* 
Ussarvn^  or  harmony  of  the  lour  evangelists. 

From  'rertuliiun  we  learn,  that  inhistime,  about  1).  fOO, 
the  new  testaineni  was  divided  into  capUula^  or  small  eha])ters. 
In  his  tract  jid  l\iori'n!y  li<>.  II.  eaj)  2.  speaking  ol  those  C’/rm- 
iiiifis  vnIio  rnd'*avoured  to  vimlieate  tiieir  eondnet  in  marrying 
with  the  Cientile.',  I)y  an  apneal  to  the  wonlsof  St,  Paul  1  Cor. 
vii.  12.  I»e  sass,  “  Xiiinjiii'l,  impiani,  lie  illo  (h\pri  UU't,  sihi 
blandiuntur  prinne  atl  Corinthios,  ubi  script tim  est  :  Si  (juis 
Jraitr  infidvlein  luihrt  uxorem^  'This  ancient  writer  alliuies 

also  to  to  the  same  ilivision  iti  bis  tract  Dv  Pudicitia,  sect.  16. 
wliere,  in  refereiu  e  to  heretics  wlio  perviTletl  scripture,  he 
uses  the  following  words  :  .liicnju.s  Cavvvvia  ancipitis  occaswne 
ad  irvsus  cxcrcitmn  scufoitiaruni  instrunienfi  tofius  armnvi. 

Citristian  philosopher  of  the  3(1  century  invent¬ 
ed  thoS(*  ShcnoNs  whicii  have  ('vor  since  retained  his  name; 
of  tiiese  there  are  3  53,  and  liS  Titiili  'xw  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  ; 
and  to  these  scciLns,  Ku.se'oius,  in  the Jouvth  ccntuvijy  adapted 
bis  CANON.S. 

jt'uiluihus  relates,  tliat  about  the  year  396,  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  divided  into(V//>/////u  ;  as  were  also  the  acts  of  the 
apostles  and  tlie  cailiolic  epistles  about  the  year  4-51. 

Andreas  (V.ver/ey/.o.v,  (or  according  to  others  .///r/rrr/.v  CretCJU 
s:s)  divided  tin*  apocalypse  into  72  capitida  ;  and  about  the 
1  Ith  century  CPeitnicnius  is  said  to  have  divided  tlie  Arts  into 
40  capita^  and  217  captfu.a  ;  a  division  something  analogous 
to  our  itiapters  and  xerses. 

'The  division  which  oi)laitu'ii  in  the  ancient  l.atin  ISlSS.was 
dirt'erent  fnnn  that  used  by  the  Cireeks,  as  will  readilv  ajtpear 
on  the  slightest  insp  etion  ;  hut  wt*  cannot  enter  deeply  into 
thi>Md)ieet  h  re.  'The  division  of  St.  Matthew  into  capita 
orrhap’ci'N.  wdiuh  still  pr  vails,  was  made  in  the  l.nhecmtu- 
ry  h'  Cardinal  Ifuii^ode  St,  Cher  ;  and  ;hat  tins  division  was  co- 
])ied  b'  nmliitiKh*s  of  the  siih-eijnent  MSS.  ofih  -  N'nigate,  is 
well  k.  own.  ^hevi«ntsto  tin*  time  of  ('ardnial  Hugo,  the  di¬ 
visions  ill  the  saered  hooks  were  widely  dilleri'in;  as  fttllv  ap¬ 
pears  from  till*  nion'  ancient  l.atin  MSS.  Dr.  H  gives  thedi- 
vi.sions  of  all  the  bi'oks  of  the  new  testament  as  theyc.xist  in  an 
ancient  ei^py  of  tiie  N’ldgatein  the  lilnarv  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  mat  ked  .\.  I .  i  'Pltey  are  as  follow s  :  Matt.  76.  Mark 
4(>.  Luke  72.  dohn  .35.  Acts  74.  Rom.  51.  I  (Jor.  72.  2  Cor  23. 
Gal.  12.  Lpb.  K).  Phil.  19.  1  Thess.  7.  2.  1'hess.  5.  Coloss.  9. 
I  Tim.  S.  2  Tim.  6.  Tit.  .5.  Philemon  3.  Heh.  2.3.  Jam.  20. 
I  Pet.  20.  2  Pet.  il.  i  John  20.  2.  John  5.  3  John  5.  Jude  7. 
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Revel.  25.  Those  divisions  are  fur  from  hi*ing  regular  oven  in 
the  Latin  MSS.  some  following  ihe  Grtvk  nio<le,  or 
Sc'CilofiSy  ami  Others  a  variety  of  forms  reilucihle  to  no  particu¬ 
lar  standard. 

I'lie  fWrr /V///5  here  published,  has  the  larger  or 

rlia|)ters,  noted  both  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  in  lh<‘  margin, 
y:'\i\ii\\c  ^ I innionian  Xu' flints ;  hut  it  wants  the  numbers  of  Ku- 
std)ius.  'riiese  numbers  are  also  wanting  in  the  C  odex  Heztv, 
but  thev  occur  in  tlie  Ciklt/.  Kphruiniy  an(L//t'.iv/;tr/nw/c?,  uhich 
have  the  the  Ammonian  Sections,  anil  the  Kusebiati 


uii  III  hers. 

II.  (^rffiograplij/.  In  its  orthography,  tliis  MS.  agrees  with 
those  just  meutioued,  as  apjiears  Irom  the  following  examples. 

1st.  In  the  pel  mutation  of  certain  :  and  ;  its  i 

and  a»,  4  and  li;  which  ofteii  occur  in  tlie  (\)dd.  Kphr.  and 
Alexanil.,  as  also  in  the  Codex  L<mdianus  which  contains  the 
Acts  oftlie  Apostles. 

‘Jiidly.  In  the  permutation  of  certain  IctUrSy  as  •  for  «,  as 
lor  Matt.  xvii.  17.  aiul  inv  ci'C.w,  xi.  7.  •iTjxQaTii 

for  i{r,x3iTi.  Similar  permutations  may  be  seen  in  the  ('odd.  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and  in  some  of  the  iuscriptious  in  Pocock  ; 
they  are  noticed  and  condemned  by  Phrijniclws  a  grammarian 
of  tfu*  2nd  century.  A  and  0  are  also  interchanged  ;  e.g. 
for  Br6^a>t},  its  in  the  Cod.  Ahwutid.  for 

'I'lie  same  confusion  has  been  noted  and  condemned  by  ditfer- 
cut  authors,  particularly  Phryuichus  and  Kustathius  ;  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Kttpnolngicon  Magnum  under  the  word 

3dly.  Sometinu*s  this  MS.  m/i/.v,  sometimesi;miVj>  a  letter,  as 
is  customary  witli  the  M.SS.already  cited,  e.g.  x»?Mt4/o/xai  for  x>»4/o^*4; 
this  is  fre(|ucnt  both  in  the  (’od.  Alex,  the  ('oil.  L;  ud.  and 
other  MSS.  of  the  remotest  antiipiity  ;  the  same  orthography 
occurs  freijuently  in  Herodotus.  It  has  also  with  two 

r>,  Matt,  xxiii.  .75.  xxvi.  2S.  and  Matt.  xxvi.  67.  with  a 

single  which  words  are  written  precisely  in  tlie  same  way  in 
the  Codd.  Ppfinnm^  Cant.y  and  Alvxandrinus. 

4t!dy.  It  prefixes  the  augment  to  the  preposition,  as 
tor  Matt.  xi.  13.  and  always  adds  the  » if4Xj<t<rrijeo>  or 

})aragogic  N.  Besides,  it  expresses  numbers  by  u'ordsy  and  not 
by  numeral  letters ;  ami  writes  for  ctrr«,  though  the  follow- 
word  be^iii  with  a  consonant. 

HI.  ^^ode  of  Pointing.  In  the  distinction  of  words  by  point- 
lUix,  it  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  It  is  generally  sup- 
])oscd  that  one  point  variously  placed,  answered  the  purpose* of 
our  semicolon,  colon,  and  period.  A  jKiiul  at  the  /op  of  the 
terminating  letu*r  in  a  word  or  sentence,  \v:»s  eijuivaient  to 
^n\v  semicolon  ;  at  the  viiddlc,  to  d  colon :  and  at  the  bottom^ 
lollowing  the  last  letter  on  the  same  line,  to  a  period.  Dr.  IL 
t^upposcs  that  the  members  of  the  sentences  were  thus  distin- 
g^iti'hcd  originally  in  this  MS.  but  at  present  very  few  i>oinu 
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an^  visible  in  the  whole  fragment ;  yet  there  are  sufticient  traces 
of  them  to  countenance  Dr.  B.\  opinion.  The  points  of  in/cr- 
rogatioii  appear  no  where  In  this  MS.  nor  is  this  to  he  wonciered 
at,  as  these  points  do  not  a]»poar  in  any  MS.  prior  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  Dublin  MS.  undou{)tcdIy  belongs  to  art* 
motcr  pi'fioil. 

IV.  ^dhbrrciations  nr  Contractions,  Though  contractions  ap* 
pear  in  the  mo%t  ancient  and  ct>rrect  MSS.  yet  in  general  they 
are  hnt  few,  and  occur  only  in  such  words  as  are  best  known, 
an  I  mo't  fwMinemlv  repealed.  In  this  respect  the  fragment 
puhlishful  hv  Dr.  Barrett,  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  MSS. 

It  ha.s  hnt  a  ft'w  contractions,  and  these!  on  common  and  well 
known  words,  e.g.  iao  for  for  lor 

■•V  for  ikr.  T  he  words  are  written  closely  consecutive,  v.iih 
rarely  any  space  to  denote  tlie  c(/miiicnceiiicnt  of  any  new  word 
or  setitenec.  In  niauv  places  the  iota  has  two  points  *  over  it, 
but  this  is  not  regular :  iti  some  parts  it  frerjucnlly  occurs;  iu 
of!H‘i*s  rarelv.  VVe  have  not  discovered  any  j)oint  above  the  T, 
which  frequently  appears  in  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  and  subse¬ 
quent  eeimiries. 

From  w'hnt  we  have  alrendy  seen,  the  ege  of  this  MS.  may  be 
nearly  eonjectiireil.  Dr.  Barrett  supposes  that  it  may  be  clussi*d 
among  tho>cof  the  yirt/i  century  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  Because  it  is  written  in  the  Sv]uare  or  uncial  character, 
vhich  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  Inscriptions  ;  and 
which  began  to  he  disn>ed  in  the  seventh  century,  and  soon 
afterwards  gave  place  to  the  small,  oblong,  and  inclined  cha- 
racier,t!ie  uncial  being  only  preserwd  for  the  tif/cs  of  books, &c. 

2dly.  It  not  only  possesses  internal  marks  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  hnt  is  destitute  of  all  tliosi'  which  characterize  MS.S; 
of  a  iiKHlorn  or  comparatively  modern  date.  It  has  neither 
spiri/s  nor  (Ji  cents^  w  hich  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mont- 
lancon  were  first  inlrodu  'eil  in  the  seventh  century :  and 
thou  th  the  writing  is  both  accurate  and  extremely  elegant, 
yet  it  has  no  tfourishat  or  oniamnited  letters,  which  pre\*ailed 
ill  M*^S.  of  tlit‘  ninth  and  following  centuries. 

3diy.  It  aitrces  wuli  the  mest  ancient  MSS.  in  its  readings, 
^ic.  and  particularly  with  the  Codex  Bezity  and  omits  the  doxo* 
vi.  13. 

4thly.  Though  the  Ammonum  Sections  are  exhibited  in  this 
hbS.  the  Kufrb tan  (\inons  muaWy  connected  w  ith  them,  are 
wanfing,  as  in  the  Cod,  Cant, — yet  these  are  found  connected 
in  M.S.S.  %\hich  Imast  the  remotest  antiquitv,  such  as  the  Codex 
Kphraim  an  i  the  Ontt  x  ytterandrinus, 

5thlv.  l'hetc///m  on  which  this  MS.  is  written,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  of  a  nio^c  colour,  which  is  allowed,  by  the  l>cst  iudgt*s 
to  lira  proof  of  the  greatest  antiquitv* 

dtiily,  Tliere  are  evidences  tliat  the  original  writing  on  this 
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▼i'lluin,  had  !?ot\>cen  rctimvcil  by  art»  in  order  to  write  another 
noik  in  its  place,  but  had  faded  through  the  long  la{x»e  of 
time  ;  as  there  are  found  in  it  unquestionable  proofs  of  an  at* 
ti’inpt  to  retrace  some  of  the  evanescent  letters  with  fresh  ink, 
|)r*\iouNly  to  the  rescript.  Dr.  Barrett  tlierefore  conjecturtjs, 
that  M'veral  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  tlie  wrri/J/  took 
place,  and  that  the  MS.  in  question  cannot  be  placed  later  than 
the  sixth  century'.  With  this  ooinion,  on  a  careful  examination 
of  his  proofs,  and  comparing  this  MS.  with  others,  the  remote 
antiquity  of  which  is  sufficieiitly  i*stublisiied,  we  decidetlly  con¬ 
cur;  and  we  ref  *r  to  the.  work  itself,  pp.  7,  8,  and  9,  for  solid 
answers  to  objecrions  that  might  be  grounded  upon  the  form 
of  some  of  it^  letters. 

'I’he  principal  argument  against  itN  bt‘ing  a  MS.  of  the  si.xth 
century,  is  the  coiifonnitv  ofitsleitcr>  to  tliose  in  the  Tut'omafi 
fragment,  exhibited  by  Montfaiu«»n,  Pattro^rapkia  Gvifca^ 
p.  214.  wiiich  he  supposed  to  have  bofii  written  in  the  scvenlli 
century.  M'ere  we  at  all  ciisposv  d  to  question  the  age  uttri* 
buted  by  Dr.  B.  to  i/is  Coder  Pescriptus^  it  would  be  on  the 
evidence  of  this  frai»iiicnt,  from  the  general  similarity  of  the 
letter,  and  particularly  of  the  «  ami  which  sometimes  occur 
ill  a  form,  nearly  resembling  tb(»sc  in  Dr.  B.’s  MS.  But  allow¬ 
ing  that  Montfam  <)!i  is  correct  in  the  age  he  as'^igns  to  tlii.s 
fniguicnt,  it  does  not  follow,  tliat  the.  Dublin  MS.  must  be  of 
the  same  age  with  it,  because  of  a  peculiar  similarity  in  some 
of  the  letters.  In  this  fragment,  the  ^  occurs  sometimes  in  the 
following  form  and  thougli  the  fragment  consists  of  only 
fourteen  incoinpiete  liiie>,  yc‘t  the  ^  occurs  in  its  n*gular 
form  M  twice,  whereas  in  the  Dublin  MS.  it  invariably  retains 
the  form  of  an  inverted  n,  JJL;  add  to  this,  that  sevenil 
of  the  letters  in  the  Tours  fragment  are  wichdy  different,  and 
hear  evident  marks  of  a  more  modern  date  than  those  in  the 
Dublin  MS.  as  they  approach  more  to  tlie  cursive  conneettrd 
form,  which  obt  iinc<l  in  th**  ninth  and  following  centuries, 
ii.tcvcr  mav  bt!  i!k*  age  of  the  Tiirouiau  fragment,  the 
DuMii!  MS.,  we  t’.iiiik,  may  lay  claim  to  at  least  100  ycaiit 
of  prior  antiquity.  5) 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  <late  which  he  ascribes  to  liis 
(V.'.  r  lioscriptuSy  Dr,  Barrett  proe<‘eds  to  descril>e  those  .MS?l 
^'•th  which  he  Juts  collated  it*,  those  wriucii  in  tiuciol  chat’ac-  , 

^  r>  are  t!ie  following,  and  arc  thus  ehamctcrizcd  ;  A,  the 
^  \le\  Alexamlrinns. — B,  Vaticanus. — Regius. — !>,  Canta. 
hii!(icii.>is,  or  Cotlex  Beziv.-— f.,  a  MS.  f)f  ilie  ninth  f*cntun\ 
h  ,Ji!y  csti'ciiietl  by  Griesbach. — V,  a  l.aiin  MS.  ot’  the  tour 
^  h,  in  the  library  of  l  iiuiiy  College,  Dublin,  inarktnl 
!.  — Z,  anotlier  ^IS.  of  the  Four  (iospcLs  in  the  sumo 

htrury,  marked  A.  4.  \5.  containing  Ujo  oij  Jla!u^  ot 
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AjVro;iywifJw  version.  I'liose  in  small  characters  arc  the  foU 
lowing.  No.  1,  the  (hdex  Basiliensis*,  13,  the  Codex  Parisium: 
33,  Codex  Colbert inus:  anil  65,  the  Codex  Leieestvensis,  The 
cliH'ereiit  Antehieronyniian  versions,  edited  by  Blunchini,  are 
cited,  as  aisij  the  Syriac^  Coptic^  Vulgate^  Saxon^  jinue* 
ni//i,  and  Arabic y  with  several  ot’ the  primitive  fathers.  This 
collation  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Dublin  MS.  as  it  is  found 
to  agrc«*  with*  the  mast  ancient  and  accurate  MSS.  Versions 
and  Fathers,  and  to  contain  a  variety  of  valuable  readings. 

Before  we  pn)cecd  to  give  any  particular  account  of  these 
readings,  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  the  /bnw  in  which 
Dr.  B.  has  exhibited  liis  work.  'I  lie  MS.  jls  we  have  seen, 
contains  only  sixty-four  pages;  these  aj)pear  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  beautifully  engraved  on  sixty-four  copj)er-plate>,  in 
which  the  contents  and  peculiar  form  of  the  original  are  ac- 
cnratelv  expressed.  On  the  opposite  pages,  the  contents  of 
each  plate  are  printed  in  the  modern  Greek  character,  and 
the  deheient  letters  of  the  MS.  marked  l)y  dots;  the  chapter 
and  verse  are  also  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  printed 
j)age;  and  at  tlie  bottom,  tiie  Variie  Lcctiones  are  inserted 
from  the  collation  already'  described. 

W’e  have,  before  hinted  tliat  the  MS.  commences  with  a  part 
of  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  i.  17;  this  one  verse,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  all  that  remains  of  it,  but  this  is  sufKcicnt  to 
sliew  that  the  w  hole  genealogv  wiis  once  contained  in  the  MS. 
'I'hus  we  have  another  proof,  and  a  proof  of  the  most  jxspecfahle 
kind,  that  the  fir>t  and  second  chapters  of  this  gos])el  are  no 
spurious  additions  of  after  times,  as  those  persons  would  have 
us  believe,  that  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  our  lilesseil  Lord. 

Fora  specimen  of  this  publication,  we  subjoin  this  verse  as 
it  stands  in  llie  iniginal,  wiih  the  modern  characters  on  the 
opposite  page,  using  a  typo,  which,  though  much  smaller, 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  fac  simile. 

(.tMGJ  ,  ,  ,  .  I  Of?  ytrta  . 

jRp.j.1  jjLncDc  \  j  vre.  _ 

X  GKJTiz  cc:  J  )>( :  C* 

K  J I .]  IT  ox  J  CJL)  C  r HC  J  L  Kai  a*o  I4>(  T1K  •  •  • 

KecijCKJKY''0>Nocre  yi  •  * 

ji  xe'KJ  I  ..  . 

i<  J I  jn  o  rH<  :i_i  roi  kgci  j  k..  aro  79,^  .  • 

RJRY^fONOCfKDCrOYX  TO.  X  . 

FGNO  JIXCDvJ  rOCO  Jj’GC  yttiau  • 

The  characters  in  this  MS.  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
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of  the  Codex  Alexandriuus,  and  Coilex  only  the  right 

hand  itroke  of  the  A  is  perpendicular  J  ;  the  right  hand  stroke 

of  the  A  and  a  is  turned  round  towards  the  left  at  topX  ;  the 
>1  is  like  an  inverted  11 ;  the  y  is  like  the  present  Greek  capital 

of  that  name;  and  the  X  a  little  turned  to  the  ri^ht  and  left 
at  the  top.  The  erect  form  of  the  right  limb  ol  the  Alpha, 
we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  this  MS.  and  the  fragment  at 
Tours.  In  all  other  respects,the  letters  cast  for  Drs.  Woide’sand^ 
Kipling’s /(/f  shniltSy  would,  the  size  excepted,  fully  expresa^ 
the  writing  of  this  MS. 

As  the  punches  and  matrices  formed  for  those  fac  similes 
are  still  in  being,  and  the  letters  agree  so  nearly  in  their  forms 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  it  may  be  an  object  to  those 
who  feel  incliiu'd  to  favour  tlie  world  with  fac  similes  of 
the  frail  remains  of  antiquity  to  know,  tliat  w^h  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  peculiarly  formed  letters,  the  founts  already 
in  existence  will  afford  them  a  comparatively  clicap  supply. 
The  mere  sizc^  we  should  suppose,  can  be  no  object,  as  long 
ns  the  real  shape  is  preserved ;  especially  if  a  few'  lines  of  tho 
MS.  he  cut  in  wood,  or  engraved  on  copper,  as  ixfac  simile, 
We  mention  this  particularly,  as  we  have  reasoii  to  believe 
the  great  expense  of  new  characters  or  engraved  plates, 
deters  several  learned  men  from  cnricliing  liu.'rature  with  the 
valuable  contents  of  many  MSS.  now*  perisliing  in  our  public 
libraries. 

As  a  specimen  of  its  Varite  T^cctiones^  we  lay  the  following 
before  oiir  readers  ;  those  who  are  versed  in  this  kind  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  will  easily  discover  the  reputable  family  to  which  tbU 
MS.  belongs. 

Matt.  i.  18.  For  it  has  ytncn  and  in  this  it  agrees 

with  B.  (Cod.  ratican.)  C.  (Cod.  Ilegius)  P.  (CW.  Guclphcrby^ 
tajiu.^)  A.  S.  (Cod.  ratican,  35i.j  This  reading  Gricsbach 
has  received  into  his  text. 

Il>.  omits  yof  with  B. — the  Cod.  llasiliensis  PeuchUni  nitm- 
heri‘d  I.  in  Griesbach,  both  the  Syriac  versions,  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  Antehieronymian,  &e. 

Ver.  19.  For  reads  with  B.  i.  Origen, 

Kusehius,  Antehieronymian,  Vulgate,  ^c. 

Ver.  22.  Omits  rov  before  xv^ov  in  whicli  it  agrees  with  the 
Coder  l  atieanus  numbered  iu  Griesbach  142. 

Ver.  24.  For  it  has  ryi^SiK  w  ith  B.  C.  1.  and  Epipha- 

nius. 

Ih.  It  omits  the  S  before  with  tlie  Ilarleian  MSS.  9647, 
.^540,  5567,  and  the  Vienna  MS.  (Laiiihec.  31.)  a  MS.  of 
Matthai  in  uncial  characters,  marked  B.  and  some  others  in 
the  same  author’s  collection. 

V^er.  25.  After  v»«r  it  omits  ret  v^orexot,  with  the  6W. 
r aiu'un.  B  i  th«  Cod.  Basiliensis,  1.  one  of  the  Colbert  MSb. 
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mimbcri'.d  33,  in  Griesbach;  the  Coptic,  3  of  the  old  Itala 
Aiitehieronyniian,  Hilary’  and  Ambrose. 

C.  ii.  ver.  15.  It  omits  the  tow  before  as  do  B.  C.  D.  and 
tome  others  of  the  first  respectability. 

lb.  18.  It  omits  6^rocit«»  with  B.  K.  (the  Coder  Cyprius)  i. 
and  the  major  part  of  the  ancient  V'^ersions,  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
ar\d  Jerome. 

lb.  for  oAffio?,  it  seems  originally  to  have  read  (a  part 

of  the  wonl  is  now  erased)  a  singular  reading,  found  wo  believe 
in  no  other  MS 

C.  iv.  5.  for  it  has  irucrif,  witli  B,  C,  P,  (the  CoJ.  Beza ) 
and  several  others. 

lb.  10.  it  wiili  C,  D,  L,  (Shejihcrd’s  i»)  M. 

(one  of  the  Cinld.  In  iT.)  and  a  vast  number  of  the  most  reputa¬ 
ble  MSS.  V  ersions  and  Fatliers. 

II).  12.  it  omits  o  iww?  with  I?,  1),  and  many  others. 

C.  V.  47.  for  wTki  it  reads  ctrw^,  as  in  several  other  places, 

lb.  48.  for  0  •»  ToK  it  reads  oor^Mo^  with  Ih  P,  F,  {Cod,  Bti* 

sil,  B.  vi.  21.)  1.,  and  several  others  with  the  principal  Versions 
and  many  of  tlie  Fathei-s. 

C.  vi.  1.  for  ^ntauotf\>v,  received  into  the  text  by  Grieshacli, 

fl'ads  tXtPfMCxrr,** 

Ih.  4.  i»  rif  is  omitted  in  this  and  in  the  6th  verse,  as  also 
B,  1),  and  several  others. 

Ib.  5.  for  reatis 

lb.  1.3.  omits  0Tia^:win»  HJU  fi  xpci  n  iK  Tot( 

auv.  with  B,  n,  some  others,  and  all  the  latin  Fathers. 

For  the  rest  of  its  various  readings  wt;  must  refer  to  tlic 
work  itself,  ohstTving  only  that  we  have  collated  the  above  uitli 
the  Text  and  Variic  l.ectiones  of  the  last  Kdition  of  (Jrieshacli. 

Dr.  Banreti  h;is  not  given  a  'Fable  of  the  dtferis  in  this  MS,  \ 
on  a  close  inspection,  we  find  them  to  be  the  following  : 


Matt  i.  1  —  16 

xii.  1 — 42 

XX.  1—  7 

ii.  7—12 

xiii.  12 — .56 

xxi.  8—22 

—  20—23 

xiv.  1!)— 36 

—  31—36 

iii.  all 

XV.  1  — 12 

—  45 — 16 

iv.  1—  3 

—  24—39 

xxii.  1  — 15 

! 

1 

xvi.  all 

—  26—36 

V.  1—44 

xvii.  1 —  8 

xxiii.  4 — 12 

vi.  15—34 

—  18—26 

—  23—39 

vii,  1  — 16 

xviii.  7 — 3.5 

xxiv.  1  — 14 

viii.  7 — 3V 

xix.  1 —  4 

—  26—51 

ix.  all 

—  13—20 

XXV.  12 — 21 

X.  1—40 

—  29—30 

—  30—62 

xi.  IH — 30 

xxvi.  72 — 75 

Beside  all  tiiCM* 

general  deficienciesi 

there  are  but  ievf 
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lines  in  the  whole  MS.  that  arc  not  less  or  more  mutilatei  ► 
anil  the  xxvii  and  xxviii.  cha^jteis  are  entirely  wanting,  as  the 
MS.  ends  with  the  71  vlt.sc  ot  the  xxvi. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  p;\rt  of  Dr.  Barrett’s  work^ 
without  returning  him  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  zeal  and 
industry  he  lias  displayed  in  this  didicult  undertaking,  and 
for  the  service  he  has  performed  to  biblical  criticism  and  the 
Ikerary  world  ;  we  sincerely  hope  that  ins  labours  may  uo 
dniv  appreciated  and  suitahfy  rewarded. 

The  consideration  of  that  part  of  his  Prolegomena  whicb 
relates  to  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  as  giv<*n  by  St.  Matthevr 
and  .St.  I.uke,  wc  sfiall  rcsen^e  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  IT.  Mn^na  Britiinnia  ;  lx*ing  a  concise  topogni])hical  Account  of  tht 
several  Counties  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  A.  M#- 
F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  and  1^  S.  Rector  of  Koiimarton  in  Gloucc.stcrshire ; 
and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.’  Kccp'ar  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Vol.  i.  containing  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  BiTksliire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  4to.  pp,  7(>4.  Price  Si. 
Cadcll  and  Davies.  1 806. 


PERIOD  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  has  elapseil^ 
since  our  renowned  antiquary,  Camden,  published  bi.s 
Britannia^  in  a  small  Latin  octavo.  It  received  various  im¬ 
provements  from  the  autlior’s  hand,  within  the  following 
twenty  vears  ;  and  it  has  since  been  augmented,  in  an  Knglisli 
form,  from  one  to  two,  and  even  to  three  ciiparious  folioM. 
That,  for  so  long  a  time,  our  antiijuaries  shouhl  have  limited 
their  pretensions  to  the  enlarireinent  of  Camden’s  woik,  with¬ 
out  uiming  to  supersede  it,  alVor  ls  a  strong  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  original  plan,  and  of  the  staiul.ml  merit  of  its  ex¬ 
ecution.  His  performance,  indeed,  enmhined  tiie  dillerenl 
advantages  of  a  general,  and  of  a  partiridar  ilescription,  as 
imicli,  perliaps,  in  luo.st  respeets,  as  was  practicadiie  at  tlic 
time  of  its  appearanee.  Laving  his  fonmlation  in  the  remotest 
aiitit|nity  to  which  he  bad  access,  and  deducing  his  geiKT.d  di- 
risions  of  onr  island  from  the  supposed  situations  ot  tribes  by 
wiiieh  it  was  earliest  inhabited,  be  procej<ied  to  describe  tl»o 
several  counties,  thus  arranged,  in  a  metiiud  wbicli  was  pei  - 
feclly  geograpliical ;  following  tlie  line  of  our  coasts,  and 
ascending  one  bank,  and  descending  the  other,  of  all  the 
rivers  by  wliieli  onr  country  is  inter.>t*eted,  and  by  which,  iu 
many  instances,  its  provincial  boundaries  are  formeil.  ^ 
Acljui^ilions  of  topographical  knowledge,  however,  arc 
necessarily  progressive  ;  and  although  Camden’s  plan  was 
adapted  to  comprise  the  utmost  accessions  that  successive  dis¬ 
coveries,  or  ameliorations,  could  supply,  yet  it  is  obviout 
that  perpetual  additions  to  lii'i  origittai  W(«xk,  must  be  autmJ« 
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ed  iiith  prowinp  inconvenience.  Messrs.  Lysons  therefore,* 
have,  in  onr  judgement,  j;rcatly  added  to  the  obii|i^tiont 
wiiich  thev  liad  already  conferred  on  the  lovers  of  British  to. 
po^^ra|)hv  and  antiquities,  by  their  present  undertaking;  the 
nature  and  occ*cii»ion  of  which  they  thus  briefly  but  accurately* 
explain. 

*  Although  copious  and  wcll-cxcciited  histories  of  several  counties  have 
been  published,  and  although  the  Britannia  of  the  learned  Camden  has 
been  universally  :ind  justly  regarded  as  an  excellent  work  relating  to  the 
kingdom  at  large  ;  yet  as  the  former,  besides  being  for  the  must  part 
vtry  scarce,  are  moreover  so  bulky,  as  to  fenn  of  themselves  a  library  of 
no  inconsiderable  extent ;  and  as  Uk*  Britannia  gives  only  a  general  view 
of  each  county  ;  it  appeared  tu  that  there  was  still  room  for  a  work, 
which  should  conuin  an  account  of  each  parish,  in  a  compressed  form, 
and  ananged  in  an  order  convenient  for  reference.'  p.  vii. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  work  is  to  bo  considered 
as  a  collccrion  of  county  histories,  abriilgcd  from  such  as 
have  been  published,  or,  where  these  are  wanting,  supplied 
from  manuscripts,  and  the  personal  inquiries  of  the  compilers. 
It  should  he  expected,  not  to  form,  lite  Camdeirs,  a  whole, 
connected  in  its  various  paits, ;  hut  to  aflord  local  infoinia- 
tion  to  persons  whose  curiosity,  or  whoso  interest,  directs  their 
Attention  peculiarly  to  ccrUiin  spots,  or  districts,  of  our  island. 
Dll  this  account,  we  apprehend  tiiat  it  would  have  been  an 
iiupoitaut  accommodation  to  tiie  public,  and  consequently 
very  advantageous  to  the*  circulation  of  Messrs.  Lysons’  work, 
if  they  had  allowed  their  collections  on  every  county  to  be 
sold  separately,  instead  of  combining,  in  one  bulky  volume, 
two  or  three  parts,  naturally  unconnected,  and  unequally  in¬ 
teresting  to  ttie  purchaser,  d'hc  probable  extent  of  the  whole 
plan  may  he  conjectmeil  from  the  observation,  that  all  the 
subjects  of  the  present  bulky  volume  occupy  only  thirty  pages 
of  Bp.  Gibson's  first  folio  edition  of  ('amden,  or  about  a  thir¬ 
tieth  part  of  die  whole.  'I  herefore,  if  the  compilers’  plan 
should  ever  he  completed,  which  is  uiicenain,  if  not  impro¬ 
bable,  considering  its  magnitude,  few  persons  can  be  cxjiccted 
to  purchase  the  whole;  and  consequently  many  odd  volumes 
an*  likely  to  remain  unsold  ;  whereas  if  the  history*  of  each 
county  could  be  pnKured  separately,  no  reader  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  it,  would  scruple  a  guinea,  or  more  in  proportion 
to  lu  extent,  for  th<*  acquisition.  W'e  heartily  wish  tliat  the 
publishers  uiav  pay  liinely  attention  to  this  advice.  Otherwise 
the  damage  will  increase  with  every  successive  volume.  As 
yet,  this  is  trifling  ;  especial Iv  as  die  eonntics  already  de¬ 
scribed,  have  some  mutual  connexion  :  but,  as  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  alphabetical,  we  exjiect  soon  ty  travel  from  Cambridge- 
tlurc  to  Cbe^hiic,  and  iroiu  Cheshire  to  Cornwall.  If  the  puh- 
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lication  of  detached  parts  he  disapproved,  a  different  arrmnj^ 
merit  should  he  adopted  ;  and  descriptions  of  counties,  which 
have  a  natural  connection  with  each  otlier,  should  be  included 
in  the  same  volume. 

The  General  Introduction,  as  it  is  called,  hardly  occupies 
nine  pages;  and  treats  almost  solely  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  Fngland.  The  authors  were  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of 
the  nimc  of  Britain.  The  Welch  who  have  always  spelled  it 
Prydain^  have  presen’ed  very  ancient  documents,  which  assert, 
that  our  island  was  thus  named  after  one  of  its  princes,  who 
brought  the  several  tribes  of  its  earliest  inhabitints  into  a 
state  of  general  confederacy.  All  modem  writers,  with  Messrs, 
lysons,  have  assigned  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  Mtrcidy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ;  and  we  do  not  deny  ‘that  it  was 
sometimes  united  with  that  kingdom  :  but  we  apprehend  that 
it  originallv  belonged  to  the  Hast  Angles.  It  is  more  likely, 
that  they  allowed  the  Mercians  passage  through  that  country 
to  the  interior,  than  that  they  had  not  occupied  it  before  the 
Mercian  ini-.ulcrs  arriveil:  and  Bede’s  account  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  at  Lincoln,  implies  that  city  to  have  been 
then  subject  either  to  the  Ka.st  Angles,  or  the  Northumbrians.* 
To  the  modem  ecclesiastical  divisiim  of  England,  that  of  th« 
Judiciaiy  circuits  would  have  been  a  useful  addition. 

The  (fescription  of  every  county  consi.sts  of  two  parts,  the 
fanner  of  which  is  general  and  introductory.  This  is  distribut¬ 
ed  under  the  following  heads :  ancient  inhabitants  and  go¬ 
vernment;  historical  events ;  ancient  and  modern  division; 
ecclesiastical  ditto ;  monasteries  and  hospitals ;  market  and 
Imrougli  towns  ;  population;  principal  land-owners  at  various 
periods,  and  extinct  families ;  nobility,  and  places  which 
nave  given  titles  ;  noblemen’s  seats  ;  baronets  extinct  and  cx- 
i>ti ng  ;  principal  gentry  and  their  seats ;  geographical  and 
geological  description ;  produce ;  natural  history ;  fossils, 
rare  plants ;  rivers ;  roads;  manufactures;  antiyiiities;  Homan 
remains ;  Roman  roads  and  stations ;  church  architecture  ; 
staifTcd  glass ;  rood  lofts,  screens^  iVcl ;  fonts ;  stone  stalls 
and  piscinae;  ancient  tombs;  mona*4ic  remain^ ;  sites  of 
cavities  and  ancient  mansions  ;  camps  and  earth-works.  Etymo¬ 
logies  of  names  of  counties,  non-resident  families  having  estates, 
crrAvn-lands  castellated  mansioiis,  navigable  canals,  and  mineral 
waters,  are  also  introduced,  occasionally,  as  distinct  heads.  The 
second  grand  division  under  each  county,  consists  of  parochial 
^^>I>ography,  alphabetically  arranged ;  in  which  are  given 
those  paniculars  of  every  parish,  which  have  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  preening  general  heads,  with  at  little  re-^ 

*  Dcdir  £ccl.  Hitt  L  11.  cc«  H,  15»  16. 
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petition  as  the  j)lan  can  he  supposccl  to  axiinit;  which  if  it  lias 
not  an  iiidefeasibleclaiin  to  logical  precision,  Ts  at  least  duly 
comprehensive,  and  well  adapted  for  reference. 

In  filling  up  so  extensive  an  outline,  the  authors  acktiow 
letige  their  obligations  to  the  ancient  riTurils  mid  nianuscripui 
in  the  British  Musenui  ;  to  the  reconls  of  the  'i'owcr;  of  tint. 
Aiiginentation  Oihee  ;  of  the  Chapter  House,  Wejitininsrer ; 
of  the  C'ollcge  at  Anns;  and  to  those  of  the.ofhces  of  the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  l^incaster  ;  and  (if  the  Auditors  of 
tin*  I^and  Uewniie.  '’rhey  profess  also  to  have  made  personal 
surveys  in  every  county  ;  and  ue  helieve  them  entitled  to  tlic 
ert*dit  of  iiaving  visited  all  the  parishes  of  tho>c  which  they 
luive  described.  At  the  .same  time  we  know  their  vidii 
in  several  of  them  to  have  Ixton  very  transient ;  and  their 
information  is^  eonse(|nently,  superficial  and  defective,  in 
many  instances  ;  and  in  sonu',  palpably  erroneous.  Considera¬ 
ble  nllowanee,  howeviu*,  i>  ctne,  for  occasional  lapses,  to 
the  compilers  of  so  complicated  a  work  :  and  it  is  probahlc 
that  most  of  their  future  productions  will  be  less  marked  by 
aoch  imperfections,  than  those  which  are.  alreadv  ptihlislied; 
as  their  adherenee  to  alphabetical  arrangement  obliged  tliciu 
to  bc^in  with  three  conntie>  of  which  no  general  topcgra|}by 
had  becti  primed. 

The  praise  of  conciseness  and  compression,  and  of  a  style 
well  suited  to  the  snhject  (bating  t(K)  many  ambiguous  ex¬ 
pressions)  is  due  to  the  compilers.  Tliey  must  have  bestowed 

eat  labour  on  the  construction  of  this  volume  ;  and  in  the 
aiitiiiuities  of  tiie  respective  counties  they  have  done  as  much, 
we  think,  as  could  be  reasonably  demanded  from  them.  In  the 
article  ot*  Roman  (more  properly  ancient)  roads  and  sUitioiis, 
ilie^*  have  received  vei*y  valuable  assistance  from  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  On  the  his  Lordsliip  thus  ex¬ 

presses  his  judgement. 

*  This  I  have  no  doubt  w.*!!  another  Prhlsh  track-wav*  traversing  the 
Uland  fiom  the  Kentish  coast  to  the  country  of  tlie  Gucthcli ;  and  it  is  i 
curiocs  circumstance*  that  an  ancient  track-way*  under  the  very  same 
oame,  tends  from  the  easteru  extremity  of  Scotland  to  the  same  country. 
These  Guctlieli  were  the  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
Lind*  who  b.*id  been  driven  by  powerful  and  successive  invaders,  to 
the  extRinhy  of  Wales*  and  to  the  opj>08itc  shores  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  communication  with  their  country  must  have  been  of 
the  utmost  iropottance  in  those  e.^rly  times,  as*  providing  a  pas- 
sagt  for  cattle  and  other  articles  of  ti-ade,  from  the  extreme  coasts  of  the 
west,  to  the  great  marts  for  foreign  mcrohams  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Bn^lo.  Thus  the  Wailing-strcet,  (via  Giicthcltnga*  as  Richard  of 
Cirrocestcr  expressly  calb  it)  would  be  the  road  of  the  Gucthdi,  as  the. 
I>:cning^trect  was  the  road  of  tbc  leixu.’  pp.  2G. 
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Wa  liavc  the  pleasure  of  perfectly  agreeing  witli  his  Lord- 
ship,  that  the  Watliiig-street  was  originally  a  British,  not  a 
Roman  work  ;  and  on  this  account  we  ohject  to  the  title  assign- 
eii  to  this  division :  but  wc  are  conipellixl  to  question,  whether 
iheGuetiieli  (as  he  terms  them)  were  “  the  old  Celtic  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Knglaud.”  We  do  not  indeed  find,  either  in  ancient 
classic  writers,  or  in  the  venerable  relics  of  internal  tradition 
conipriseil  in  the  Archaiology  of  Wales,  any  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Celts  everjnhaoitcd  England.  The  learned  and 
ingenious  Edward  Llwyd,  in  the  Welch  preface  to  his  British 
Glossology,  hazards  a  conjecture,  thattne  (or  Irish) 

lir>t  occupied  Britain,  hiicI  were  driven  thence  to  Ireland  by 
the  Ci/viry:  but  he  acknowledges  this  supposition  to  be  desti- 
tHteoH  historical  authority;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
it  is  even  inconsistent  with  it.  We  apprehend,  that  the  name 
of  the  Watling-street,  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
road  toward  the  Gwydilyl ;  that  is,  toward  the  people  of  Ireland. 
These,  according  to  all  historical  authority  tliat  has  yet  been 
traced,  were  not  Celts,  but  Iberians;  and  the  Welch  weree>i- 
deiitly  a  distinct  tribe  of  the  same  nation.  Nothing  is  more 
rare,  than  for  historical  or  geographical  speculations  to  stand 
the  test  of  progressive  discoveries.  Our  great  Camden  erred, 
in  supposing  the  Piets  to  liave  been  correlative  with  the  Welch. 
Bv  protesting,  however,  against  the  Bishop’ofCloyne’s  adoption 
of  Llwyd’s  hyjiothesis,  we  arc  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  general  merits  of  his  communications  to  the  present  work, 
of  which  they  form  a  very  desirable  portion. 

The  heads  of  Messrs.  L.’s  plan  clearly  intimate,  that  the 
authors  have  by  no  means  neglected  the  gratitication  of  the 
principal  families,  and  proprietors,  of  the  several  counties. 
Their  attention  to  Ecclesiastical  architecture  also  is  prominent. 
Of  forty-four  plates  which  accompany  the  present  volume, 
thirty,  at  least,  refer  to  this  heail.  The  execution  of  these,  de- 
nionst rates  their  purpose  to  have  been  the  illustration,  rather 
than  thccmbellisnmcnt,  of  the  work. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  a  subject  of  so  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  its  agriculture  is  one  so  congenial  with  a  topo¬ 
graphical  performance,  that  wc  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
more  on  these  subjects  in  the  work  before  us.  Its  geographical 
and  geological  division,  also,  is  very  inadequate.  The  map# 
are  not  sulhcicntly  distinct  ;  and  if  not  enlarged  for  the  more 
extensive  counties,  will  be  of  little  use.  The  results  of  the 
late  Census  are  inserted  under  the  head  of  population  ;  but  ia 
some  instances  so  incorrectly,  that  it  is  fortunate  they  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  parochial  topography.  According  to  the  poptt** 
lation  table,  Wallingford  has  only  1266  inhabitants:  the  paro- 
chial  account  gives  1744,  which  in  doubtless  nearer  to  the  truth* 
Voi..  III.  R 
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•  10  t.y sons’  ^fapna  Bnfamna. 

Messrs.  I.,  have  very  properly  kept  in  view  a  ’ comparison  of 
tlie  divisions  which  arc  c!istinjj;iushcMl  in  Dome’s-day  book,  wiih 
those  of  the  present  time.  Ficnce  it  appears,  that  little  alters, 
lion  has,  in  t!iis  respect,  oeeurred  in  Ba/fordshire  \  the  Jiine 
hundreds  into  wliieh  it  is  now  divided  retaining  nearly  th^ 
same  names  as  at  the  Norman  conquest,  and  being  only  changed 
in  tficir  extent  by  the  distribution  of  three  half  hundreds, 
which  then  were  separate,  among  the  other  divisions.  Thus, 
the  half  Imttdrcd  ol  Bocfuhii  is  now’  divided  between  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Willey  and  Barford  ;  tliat  of  Sfttnbur^e  is  added  to  the 
hundred  of  Manshead ;  and  IVenesIai^  to  that  of  Biggleswade. 

In  the  other  eountics  hi  ro  described,  nuicb  greater  changes 
have  taken  place.  Of  ilie  twenty-two  ancient  hundreds  of 
Berkshire^  only  tltren  retain  tlioir  former  names;  and  the  li¬ 
mits  of  ^omc  of  these,  especially  the  hundred  of  Heading,  are 
greatly  altered  ;  the  modern  hundred  of  Thcak  being  taken  out 
of  that  district,  and  parts  of  the  hundreds  of  IhickTchnrv  and 
TJjatchain  being  adilcd  to  it.  'Fhe  modern  liundrcdsof  ftwp- 
and  Faringtli'iiy  answer  nearly  to  those  formerly  cjilled 
KaeluMledornc  and  Wifol ;  those  of  Cookham  and  Morton  have 
been  harmed  out  of  the  ancient  linndreds  of  Eletesford  and 
Blilbury ;  iliosc  of  Sunning  and  tVargrave^  of  parishes  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  the  biindreds  of  Churlton  and  Hipsmere; 
tlio  inodcrn  nundro<l  of  Oek  is  formed  of  tlic  ancient  Marcham 
and  Sutton ;  and  tluit  of  FaircrcsSy  from  lloebcrg,  with  parts 
c»f  other  rncieut  divisions. 

'fhe  hundreds  of  Biukinghamshlrc  have  been  reduced  ih 
number  fn)iu  eighteen  to  eight,  by  uniting  several  of  the 
ancictit  divi>ions  inform  ttie  modern,  'riio  Hnndrid  of  Buck^ 
contains  tiie  foriner  Houehii,  Stodfoldand  Lamua;  the 
three  llurulredsof  /tylcsburij,  wore  one  so  named,  and  those  of 
Stnnes  ami  Hisel)ergc;  those  of  Xcxeporf,  were.  Boncstou, 
Segelai,  and  Moleslou;  the  ancient  Hundreds  of  Cdteslow, 
Mureslai,  and  Krlai,  with  some  additions,  compose  the  modem 
Hundred  of  Cotesiou' ;  and  those  of  Ksedene,  Votosdonc,  and 
Tieht^selle,  that  of  Ashemhn,  The  three  celebrated  Chilfem 
Ifumiredx  of  Di'sbonnigh,  Stoke,  aiul  Bitrnliam,  retain  nearly 
their  ancient  names,  with  trifling  changes  of  their  limits.  The 
first  hi  tliese,  and  the  Hundreu  of  Buekingliani,  are  the  only 
di.'tiricts  of  tills  county  of  wliicli  topograpliical  accounts  had 
Latni  puhlishe»l;  although  half  a  century  h;id  elapsed  .'^ince  the 
.iutc  BrovMie  Willis  had  made  ample  collections  for  a  history  of 
Buekiughamslurc.  W'c  liave  hoard  also,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Knapp*  of  Little  Linford,  had  continued,  hut  not  completetl, 
collcctkius,  for  the  same  puq)ose;  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  present  compilers. 

W  o  c-annoi,  in  cue  article*  pay  all  the  attention  which  it 
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ilcsrrves,  to  this  valuable  work  ;  we  therefore  refer  the  re  wlw 
to  our  next  number  for  a  specimen  of  its  execution.  From 
an  ailvertisciuent,  liowever,  of  the  secv  ml  volume,  we  arb 
apprehensive  that  Messrs.  Lysons  tlesijrn  regularly  to  comprise 
tSe  history  of  three  counties  in  every  volume.  Against  so  clis- 
propoitionale  a  ilistributioii,  we  wish  to  enter  a  tiruelv  protest ; 
a5  it  is  obvious,  that  one  county  may  just  y  ilemancf  an  extent 
of  description  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  due  to  another* 
This  consideration  incretu^s  ilie  expediency  of  a  separata 
publication  for  every  county. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  7icr(  Xumher,) 

-■■■■■■  ■  ■  - -  - . ■■■  ■  ■  >mm  d 

Art.  III.  Tcnyth*s  Pri/uf/iUi  0/  Moral  Science* 

(Concluded  from  p.  il2  ) 

jrJIilCEt  in  Mr.  Forsyth’s  distribution,  follows  the  mn* 
levolent  passions ;  this  is  followed  by  self-love ;  and  this  again 
is  succeeded  hy  ambit  ion  yemidat  ion  ^  pride  y  and  ihe/eiv*  of  praise* 
On  these  various  articles  we  arc  not  disposed  to  make  any  re¬ 
marks  ;  thougli  wc  must  confess,  we  arc  rjilhcr  at  a  loss  how 
to  enter  into  the  Author’s  views,  when  he  assures  us,  in  paffc 
275,  “  that  in  the  feelings  which  pride  excites,  it  resembles 
inc.rry  respect  what  is  called  a  i^ood  conscience y  with  this  dlHFcr- 
ence,  that  being  an  obstinate  ami  deep  rooted  sentiment  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  doubts  about  its  own  propriety.” 
For  this  extraordinary  discovery,  the  author  is  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  our  acknow'le(*gcments ! 

Curiosity y  and  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world y  conic  next 
under  tlie  author’s  obseiwation,  and  these  are  followed  by 
^  and  grief y  which  he  has  strangely  denominated 

accessory  passions.  We  say  strangely  denominated,  because 
it  is  a  deviation  without  any  assigned,  or,  we  believe,  assign¬ 
able  reason,  from  the  arrangements  of  L/tckCy  and  others ; 

and  from  the  dict.ites  of  every  intelligent  mind.  But  on 
these  passions  wc  shall  suspend  our  animat! versions,  after  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  passions,  in  passing  through  the  author’s 
alembic,  are  evidently  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  work,  and  plainly  discover,  in  his  description,  the 
existence  of  that  moral  evil,  which  he  attempts  to  persuade 
118  is  a  hug-hcar  and  a  cheat. 

”  The  power  of  habit,”  Mr.  F.  tells  us,  p.  308,  almost 
*lways  implies  imbecility  of  mind.”  Such  an  inoiTcnsive  mis- 
lake  is  unworthy  of  severity. 

In  his  lyth  chapter,  whfch  nearly  concludes  I lis  second  part, 
"I'arc  presented  with  “  a  review  of  the  value  of  tlw  passions*' 
Instead  of  multiplying  expressions  of  disapprobation,  wc  will 
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transcribe  the  concluding  paragraph,  that  the  reader  may 
peruse  and  judge  for  himself. 

•  In  the  meanwhile,  it  appears  impossible  to  aroid  admiring  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  moral  education  of  the  human  mind  is  contnYed, 
and  particularly  die  way  in  which  the  passions  are  rendered  subservient  to 
our  intellectual  progress,  previous  to  the  period  at  which  we  acquire  suffi. 
cient  discernment  to  enable  us  to  pursue  directly  and  from  our  own  choice 
the  object,  on  account  of  which,  we  received  our  existence.  Every  one 
of  the  passions  leads  us  to  perform  some  duty,  or  to  do  the  very  same 
actions  which  an  enlightened  understanding  would  have  led  us  to  perform 
had  we  bi  en  possc'ssed  of  it.  A  complete  knowledge  of  what  is  excellent 
and  worthy  of  pursuit,  would  induce  us  to  preserve  ourselves,  and  to 
prohii^ate  our  sfteclesf  dial  intelligent  beings  may  alx)und,  and  that  reason 
and  vitftit  [why  virtue  ?]  may  be  cultivated  on  die  earth.  The  same 
Icnowlfdgc  would  have  led  wiser  beings  to  repel  and  to  disarm  unjust  vio. 
lence,  to  exert  their  talents  in  die  cultivation  of  every  art,  to  accumulate 
the  means  of  subsistence,  to  bind  together  society  by  a  reciprocity  of  good 
oflfices,  and  to  seek  distinction  and  eminence  dial  they  may  be  employed 
(for  wise  purposes.  Kut  hur^rr  and  thirsty  lust ^  avarice y  ambition ^  vamtyy  and 
jelf-Iovcy  induce  us  to  pursue  the  same  objects.  The  consequence  is,  that 
wnen  the  human  mind  becomes  improved,  and  wc  discern  our  true  situation 
in  the  world,  we  find  that  we  have  been  jx^rforming  the  very  same  actim 
th.it  we  would  have  washed  to  perform,  had  we  possessed  the  highest 
conceivable  degree  of  knowledge  and  self  command.  Thus  vue  are  trained  up 
in  the  Vi'a*y  •a.'htrcin  nve  should  go;  and  thus,  when  wc  acquire  extensive  viewi 
of  truth  and  excellence,  wc  arc  under  no  necessity  of  changing  our  conduct 
W  c  continue  to  perform  the  same  actions,  but  with  different  motives  and 
purjHOscs  ;  riason,or  the  desire  of  perfection,  being  now'  the  motive,  as 
blind  inclination  or  passion  was  formerly.*  p.  3o0. 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  extraordinary 
volnme,  which  the  author  has  divided  into  seven  chapters. 
'I'Uv  first  of  these  treats  cf'  in  jccucra/ ;  the  sevondyOf 

iht  rxtstnicr  and  character  of  the  Deify  ;  the  third  and  fourth^ 
of  the  connexion  hcticccn  the  Deity  and  the  I'niversc  ;  the  jifthy 
vt  the  duties  of  Jicliision  ;  \\\c  sixth y  of  dil/crent  lieligions  com¬ 
pared  ;  and  the  seirnfhy  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  In 
eacli  of  tlicsc  chapters,  he  has  furnislicd  us  with  much  em¬ 
ployment. 

lie  begins  the  first  chapter  with  observing,  that  “  there 
are  two  kinds  of  religion,  'riicrc  is  a  kind  of  religion 
that  arises  out  of  the  passions  and  imagination  of  men;  and 
there  is  a  religion  that  is  founded  on  reason  and  the  dictates  of 
the  understanding,  The  religious  passion  or  feeling  is  called 
(ir^otion.  It  is  of  t  very  mixeil  nature,  and  is  composed  of  the 
passions  of  fear,  ikkuizement,  and  admiration.  "I'liis  passion  or 
devotion"  he  adds.  (p.  34S)  “  leads  to  a  misap])rehension  of  the 
nature  of  our  duty,  and  induces  us  to  substitute  the  cli'ccts  of 
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devotional  feelinp^s,  such  as  prayers^  pi'aises^  and  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  the  Deity,  to  the  proper  business  for  which  wc  wera 
placed  in  this  world.” — p.  346. 

We  learn  from  this  survey  of  religion,  that  devotion  pro* 
duces  many  bad  effects.  He  who  either  praises  the  deity,  or 
prays  awio  him,  misapprehends  his  duty,  and  acts  only  under 
the  dominion  of  passion  !  It  forms  no  part  of  the  proper  busi¬ 
ness  for  which  we  were,  placed  in  this  world  ;  and  of  course 
devotion  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  ignorance !  Thns 
far,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  author  has  an  eyo 
to  consistency.  He  has  told  us  (p.  379)  “  that  God  is 
neither  good  nor  benevolent,  and  that  he  does  not  love  his 
creatures.”  Consecjuently  prayer  is  useless,  and  to  grateful 
praises  he  is  not  entitled.  Gratitude  is  the  olfspring  of  bene¬ 
volence.  Rut  if  the  latter  exist  not  in  the  Deity,  the  former 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  creature.  But  it  is  needless  to 
remark  further  on  the  pernicious  tendtMicy  and  nature  of 
ilnvt ion ^  prayer^  and  praise  ! 

“  Rational  religion,  as  distinguished  from  morality,  (tho 
author  tells  us,)  consists  of  four  things  :  First,  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Author  of  the 
Universe;  Secondly,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  relation 
in  which  wc  are  placed  with  regard  to  him  ;  Thirdly,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  practice  of  those  duties  of  which  he  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  object;  and  lastly,  it  consists  of  a  correct  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  tendency  of  his  works,  or  of  the  future  destiny 
of  man.”  p.  357. 

In  this  curious  definition  of  rational  religion,  as  distinguished 
from  morality,  revelation,  as  was  natural,  has  found  no  place. 
Jkpcntancej  justice y  faith y  and  mercy;  iniauityy forgiveness, 
holiuessy  rrxardsy  and  punishment Sy  are  all  excluded  ;  and,  what 
may  surprise  us  more,  excluded  from  a  definition  ot  that 
religion  whicii  is  denominated  rational,  as  it  stands  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  morality  / 

riie  author,  however,  admits  the  existence  of  a  first  cause; 
and  in  tho  commencement  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  ^p,  353) 
adduces  the  same  proofs,  which  may  be  found  in  a  higher  state 
ol  perfection  in  renelon's  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of 
(rtxly  and  in  Paley^s  Natural  Theology ;  namely,  “  that  there 
can  be  no  motion  without  a  mover,  no  contrivance  without  a 
contriver,  and  no  piece  of  mechanism  without  a  mechanic.” 
And  hcncc  he  justly  infers,  as  Paley  has  done  before  him,  that 
“  if  the  building  be  immensely  great,  the  builder  must  have 
possessed  immense  power.”  But,  unfortunately,  the  author 
oas  not  adopted  cither  Fenelon's  or  Palefs  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence,  and  terminated  his  argument  where  reason  rcquiredk 
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He  has  proceeded  to  intinuito,  and  even  to  assert,  the  Eternity 
ot  the  Llniveise.  But  we  will  quote  his  words. 

‘  Pcihaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  arguments  here  adopted,  to  prore 
that  the  mind  which  con  rived  this  universe  had  no  commencement, 
may  also  be  employeii  to  prove  that  the  universe  itself  had  no  com- 
menccn>ent,  seeing  it  continually  endures,  altliough  the  forms  which  it 
contains  are  centinual.y  changing.  this  remark  I  do  not  ob’cct; 

for  1  cannot  conceive  that  a  skilful  md  pow  rlul  mind  would  suffer  iti 
own  wisdom  and  en  rgy  t  re'.’  ain  uncxerted.  I  have  no  donht  therefore, 
that  the  un!v**rse  in  some  shajv  or  other,  has  existed  and  will  remain  ai 
perpetually  as  its  Author.*  p. 

How  Ciod  ca  Ik*  tin;  Author  of  a  l^nivorso  which  has  been 
coeval  with  his  i  Nistcnce,  is  a  paradox  at  which  wc  have  aU 
rcailv  hinted  ;  and  wc  must  add,  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
we  have  not  ingenuity  enough  to  solve,  'Fhat  it  is  “  the 
Universe"  wiiich  Mr.  Forsyth  supposes  to  have  thus  existed 
in  some  shape  or  other,  are  l)is  own  words,  and  the  reason 
which  he  assigns,  is,  hccaiise  “  he  cannot  conceive  that  a 
skilful  ai]d  powerful  mind  wtuild  sulfor  its  energy  to  remain 
unexcited."  But  is  this  inabilify  to  conceive^  we  would  ask, 
asutlicicnt  reason  for  admitting  the  eternity  of  the  Universe? 
If  so,  it  w  ill  operate  w  illi  superior  force  against  the  fact  which 
,  is  adopted.  It  i.;  inipossibit  for  ns /c  conceive  xho,  eternity  of 
any  thio^  ;  or  in  fact,  as  this  author  has  admitted  in  p.  57, 
“  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the  essence  of  any  substance 
in  nature."  In  short,  our  conceptions  ar(!  no  standard,  by 
which  wc  can  either  compri  bend  or  admit  the  eternity  or 
commeneement  of  any  given  substance  in  tlu*.  empire  of 
fiatnre  ;  and  those  who  make  them  the  ti'sl  of  their  assent, 
Would  do  well  to  iidorm  us  upon  what  principle  they  aumit 
their  own  exi.st('nce. 

But  waving  this  consideration,  wc  take  the  «]ncstion  upon 
the  gro  jml  of  the  amh.or  s  assrir.ption  ;  namely,  that  it  is  vn- 
ri*asnnahu*  to  suppose  that  a  skilful  and  pt  wirf  il  mind  would 
sufTer  it  own  wisdom  and  t'ln  rgy  to  n'lnain  unexerted.  Ilie 
r>niy  ctmse<j’  ence  that  can  be  founded  <  n  this  assumption,  is, 
that  such  mind  wimlil  exert  it^i'If  to  create  something;  and 
this  ^ery  conse(p!enre  necessarily  destroys  the  notion  that 
whn^  i.  tin  s  created  i  eternal,  ft  i  evident,  that  the  eienntu 
of  the  nni>  crse  raimrt  he  proved  from  any  argument  whitm 
rcfeiN  t.  its  efiicient  eause.  *Mr.  1  .'s  proposiuon  has  often  l)ccn 
Sneeiously  urged.hy  Monte.sqnieu  niitoiig  others  ;  hut  it  is  self- 
ciestriictive,  a^  lo  ijic  (*tennt^  of  tlu*  world,  and  only  places  the 
diftinilty  fanher  hack  in  the  waste  of  eternity.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  al.^o,ho\v  he  will  reconcile  this  pnq>osition  with  those 
irgnincnts  wliiclt  he  Ikw  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
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Deity.  Ho  has  toul  us  that  “  lliero  c  an  be  no  motion  without 
a  mover ;  no  coiurivance  without  aeuntriver;  and  no  work  of 
art  without  an  artist.”  Tlie  1‘oive  of  these  arguments  we  fully 
ailmit.  But  we  contend,  that  the  same  reasonings  which  will 
compel  us  to  admit  a  contrive a'lun  ur  hi  hold  contrivanccy  ^c. 
will  compel  us  to  admit  the  previous  existence  of  tlte  contriver; 
of  the  mover  ;  and  of  the  artist.  For  we  can  no  more  admit  the 
elTectofart  to  be  coeval  withtlie  artist,  than  we  can  admit  an 
clFect  to  Ix'  coeval  with  its  cause  ;  for,  in  fact,  it  will  involve  a 
palpable  contradiction. 

Our  Author  renews  this  discnssifvn  in  a  suhserpient  chapter, 
ond  traiLsfers  his  observations  from  the  l^nkrrsc  to  simple 
viaticr. 


‘  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  passive  mass  such  as  matter  is  consi- 
dfivd,  could  not  create  mind.  Alind  must  therefore  have  existed  from 
eternity.  But  could  mind  ca*ate  matii-r  ?  This  is  a  curious  question. 
Creation  out  of  nothing  is  obviously  an  ahsuidity.  But  from  what  mate¬ 
rials  could  mind  create  matter?  Mind  is  essentially  active;  matter  is  sup- 
|)0»cd  to  lx?  essentially  passive.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  mind  out  of 
Its  own  active  essence  could  not  form  u  substance  totally  passive,  solid,  and 
ola  nature  so  opposite  to  its  own.*  p.  4«18. 

Thi'!,  certainly,  is  entering  into  tlu*  essence  of  the  question  ; 
hut  humau  -coiict'ption,  ;is  before,  is  made  the  standard  by 
which  omnipotciK'c  is  incasurctl.  It  docs  not,  however,  apjiear  to 
us  altogether  so  evident,  asil  setmis  to  this  author,  that  “  mind 
out  of  iii  own  a(‘tive  esst'iice  could  not  make  or  form  a  suhstaiice 
totally  passivt',  and  of  a  nature  so  (qiposite  to  its  own.” 

Kvery  change  which  any  substance  undergoes,  neces-sarily 
pre-supposes  the  (‘xislence  of  that  substance  which  underg<K\s 
the  chang(%  and  consccpiently  ilivision  siippostfs  the  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  what  is  divided.  On  iliis  gromul,  ilie  present  ili.suiict 
existence  of  the  elements  into  wliicli  mutter  is  now  divided, 
sujiposesa  jirevions  chaotic  state,  when  these  elements  had  no 
distinct  existence.  And  perhaps  no  one  will  doubt,  who  admits 
Ood  to  he  omui))otent,  that  he  can  again  deprive  our  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  peculiar  ])roperties,  and  melt  them  down  into 
one  common  mass.  I.et  ns  siipjiose  this  to  have  been  the 
Jirimitive  state  of  matter  before  the  elements  were  fonned,  or 
worlds  were  made.  In  this  case,  had  any  given  element, 

g.  carbon^  a  distinct  existence  ?  It  is  dennxl  cx  hypothrsi, 
*'^inco,  then,  a  contradiction  cannot  he  admitted,  we  aie  com¬ 
ped  led  to  conclude,  that  the  elementary  principles  out  of  which 
Carlton  is  formed  could  not  he  carbon^  because  this  would  he 
to  snp|>oso  its  existence  jirior  to  its  existence,  which  is  a  con- 
trailiction. 

1  et  us  now  transfer  tlic  above  reasoning  from  Carbon  aiui 
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Choosy  to  Matter  and  the  Deiti^ ;  and  suppose  Matter  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  (Vor/,  that  Carbon  did  to  the  primitive 
and  elcmentarj’ substance,*  fioin  which  it  was  afterwards  called 
into  fomial  existence.  It  follows,  that  the  elementar}*  princi¬ 
ples,  out  of  which  matter  was  cn*ated,  coidd  not  have  bt'en 
Viatcrialy  because  this  w  ill  make  matter  to  exist,  prior  to  its  own 
cxisienc:e.  And  as  tliese  cUmentaty  principles  of  matter  must 
have  bad  an  existence  prior  to  tliat  of  matier  ; — as  they  could  not 
he  material  in  themselves,  because  it  will  involve  the  above 
contradiction; — it  follov^s,  tliat  the  elementary  principles  out 
of  wliicli  matter  was  formed,  must  all  be  resolved  into  the  di¬ 
vine  ertieiency.  And  we  may  thus  attribute  the  origin  of 
matter  to  him,  and  behold  the  elementary  principles  of  Mat¬ 
ter  residing  in  him,  while  his  Spirituality  remains  unshaken 
and  entire.  And  we  may  thus  beliold  God,  u'ho  is  a  Spirity  as 
the  great  Creator  of  every  thing,  without  involving  ourselve* 
either  in  absurdity  or  contradiction. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Deity,  ourauthor  tells  us,  (p.  370.) 
that,  “  f)ur  rule  oinjhi  to  be  to  ascriht'  no  quality  or  chaiac- 
teristlc  to  him,  that  does  not  appear  in  his  works;  and  at  the 
sam  ‘  time  to  a>cribc*  to  him  <!very  (puility,  that  he  has  actually 
displayed  in  these.”  Hut  tiie  question  still  returns — ‘  What 
are  those  (|ualities  which  he  has  actually  displayed.’  I'o  this  lie 
answers,  (p.  372) 

“  'J'he  hungry  lion  has  always  l>ccn  fiorco,  the  fox  has  been  cunning, 
ind  the  hare  has  been  timid.  'I’he  waters  have  always  nin  towards  the 
8ca,  and  a  stone  cast  upward  has  fallen  to  the  earth.  Wormwood  has 
been  '  Itter;  motion  has  lollowed  impulse,  and  sound  has  been  protluccd 
bv  the  agiution  of  elastic  boilies.  'J'hr  human  churaciir  has  nn^er  altered. 
It  h  as  alternately  been  timid,  (>u]K’rstitious,  and  feeble ;  or  bold,  mtlonaJ, 
and  vigorous,  accoiding  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placc*d. 

Such  we  arc.  told  i.s  tlie  cbaracter  o!  God.  'Fhe  character  of 
man  is  too  well  kn(iW!i  to  rr(|nire  any  coinmiMU.  Degeneracy, 
it  appeals,  he  !»as  iiom*;  he  is  as  good  and  p(*rfect  as  the  Author 
of  his  being  intended  him ;  and  wc  are  now'  assured,  that  the 

•  Whenever  wc  speak  of  the  elementary  principles  out  of  which  any 
substance  is  made,  wc  are  fully  assured  that  the  substance  itself  never  can 
bo  tlic  same  in  nature  w  ith  those  principles  out  of  w  hich  it  wiiS  made,  te- 
cau«c  this  would  lx*  to  6up}>ose  the  existence  of  the  substance  prior  to  iti 
cxiftcnce  ;  .ind  bi‘c.»use  it  is  notl  ing  but  a  combination  of  these  principle 
which  can  give  substance  being.  And  theri'fore  the  elementary  principle* 
of  any  substance  must  not  or.ly  have  a  distinct  nature  from,  but  a  priority  of 
existence  to,  iluit  8ubst.incc,  ci  w  hich  they  arc  the  primord'ials .  A*  there¬ 
fore  the  clenu  ntai  y  principles  must  have  had  a  pi  ioi  ity  of  existence,  they 
inight  have  continued  in  being,  if  God  had  been  so  pleased,  though  no.nu-. 
tcrial  substance  had  ever  been  created- 
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human  character  has  ncirr  altered.  The  reader  will  pariUin  «s 
if  we  lisk — What  then  are  we  to  think  i>f  (iod  ?  and  if  we  ex- 
— From  such  philosophy  may  he  in  mercy  preserve  the 
world  ! 

We  eome  now  to  the  tliird  and  fourth  chapters,  in  which 
we  are  directed  to  survey  the  Deity  in  connexion  with  the  uni. 
verse. 

“  There  arc  two  ways  (says  Mr.  F.  p.  ^^80)  in  which  the  Deity  may 
be  the  cause  of  •whatevrr  txUts.  He  may  have  formed  at  first  the  plan  of 
the  universe,  and  so  pi*rfectly  adjusted  all  its  parts,  that  it  j’roceeds  of  it¬ 
self  in  its  destined  career,  without  requiring?  any  farther  interjKiPition  on  his 
part.  Or,  he  may  not  only  have  ori;.nnally  contrived  and  pm  in  motion 
the  universe,  but  lie  may  still  be  the  preserver  of  it,  ai.U  tiic  ener^tic  or 
immediate  cause  and  producer  of  all  its  movements.  It  ap|H*ars  to  i.ie  that 
the  first  of  these  iilcas  affords  a  very  defective  conception  of  the  operations 
of  Deity,  and  imjdies  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  no  higher  point  of 
view',  than  the  efforts  of  a  human  artist.** 

From  thc;o  ohsorvations,  it  is  conclu  lcd,  (p  38-.) 

“  that  the  Deity  is  the  author  of  all  action  and  exertion  ;  (p.  381-)  that  he 
ii  the  active,  operating,  and  immediate  ]>roducer  or  causi*  of  all  the  objects 
and  events  th.it  exist  or  occur  aiouml  ui.  ;  th.it  we  ourselves  arc  animated 
or  filled  by  tin*  power  and  inspiraticn  of  the  etern;d  ;  fp.  3S5*  that  our 
actionj  are  the  exertions  of  that  great  energy  which  produces  our  feelings 
and  our  thoughts,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  power  and  of  ail  the  action 
which  the  universe  exhibits.** 


Tlnit  the  {lutlior,  from  w*li;itwe  have  already  seen,  sliould  he 
an  advocate  fur  destiny  in  its  most  unlimited  extent,  it  wan 
lulnral  to  eoneeivt*.  It  wits  tliiTelore  with  singular  prudence, 
that  lie  has  denied  tlie  existence  of /^/orrr/ arul  physical  evil;  and 
told  Us,  that  we  have  no  reason  vvliatever  to  htdieve  tluit  (rod 
hath  appointed  a  dai/.,  in  Mdiuh  he  ’ii'iiljudpic  the  irorld  in  riithteoiis- 
vtss.  This  iloctrine  is  accordingly  presented  before  us,  in  a  dress 
tliat  it  lias  long  been  accnsiomeil  to  wear,  with  some additiomd 
jiatclies,  wliich  may  serve  to  eonceal  deformity  from  vulgar 
eyes,  where,  it  was  already  becoming  vi.silde. 

iVdopting  this  sentinumt  with  a  “  vigorotis  character,”  Mr, 
forsytli,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  pnicecds  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  He  begins  in  p.  387  ;  in  p.  391,  he  makes  man  in- 
f.dli!)L-‘;  and  in  p.  401,  he  raises  him  to  a  Hod  !  It  is  not 
frue,  (he  observes,  p.  401,)  that  tliis  opinion  represents  man 
•In  an  unintelligent  machine;  on  the  conirarv,  it  rather  repre- 
^tints  him  as  a  God.**  Yet  this  man,  who  is  thus  lepresemed  as 
»  Ciod,  we  are  told  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  can,  ami  ac¬ 
tually  does,  fail  iiitor/Vr,  wliile,  nevertlndess,  we  arejeotifidently 
assured  in  p.  410.  that  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  vwral  evil  in  thu 
creation  ! 
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To  sucii  a  Centaur  of  an  opinion^  what  shall  we  reply  •  ? 
Inhere  Is  iiiiiectl  bin  little  probability,  that  opithuus  so  iiion- 
st rolls,  so  inconsisttMit,  and  so  ubsurd,  can  hud  an  asylum  in 
anv  intelli^vMit  and  iiiipanial  minds. 

From  haviuix  thus  tractnl,  or  more  than  traced y  a  connexion 
iHiiwccn  the  l)eiiy  and  his  works,  (tor  he  tells  ns,  n.  422,  that 
(hnl  is  Al.i.  and  IN  .M.l.  tliat  exists,)  Mr.  Forsyth  calls  our  a‘ten- 
tion  to  what  he  denominates  Duties  of  luit^ionP  Ihit  like  a 
pnulcnt  architect,  that  he  may  not  lay  his  foundation  on  falla* 
cions  pound,  l:e  takes  care  to  remove  tliat  rubbish  which  men 
of  less  elevated  minds  liavc  been  accustomed  to  denominate 
•acred. 


“  Thofollowinp^  practices  (he observes,  p.  12o.)  are  usually  inculcated 
as  religious  duties  :  lo  rcvcrenccy  to  *:vorskifiy  and  to  love  Goa.  Pirsty  it 
is  unnecessary  to  command  us  to  icsjx‘ct  or  to  reverence  the  Dfity  ;  we 
ought  toU'  commanded  or  advised  to  endeavour  to  understand  his  charac- 
n  r.  To  rei]ulre  this  rerj>ect  as  a  duty  is  therefore  idle  and  unnecessary, 
Seeing  it  is  tl\e  natural  and  involunLary  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  \;ill  of  Itselt  come  of  course,  if  wc  proceed  to  improve 
our  rational  n..tiue.  iir:onJhfy  what  is  called  the  worsliip  of  Cod  is  an 
rxpix'ssion  ot  te.ar  or  resj>ect  towards  the  Deity.  So  far  as  worship  cx- 
piesius  tear  or  terror  ot  the  Deity,  it  is  improper,  because  that  sentiment 
IS  improj'er.  7Xyr<//y,  (p.  i2S.)  it  ought  to  be  renumbered  that  love  or 
anrcfion  is  an  involuntary  sentiment,  produced  by  habit,  which  cannot  be 
rxciud  orreliained  noiu  at  pleasure.*' 


Such  urt'  tin*  mctlioiU  wliicli  tbo  auth.or  takes  to  discard 
V*  eere!U'i\  u'or.slnp.  and  the  lox  e  of  (iod from  the  list  of  religi- 
f>ns duties,  aiul  such  is  tlic  rubbish  which  he  removes! 

Tin*  jhi^iilvi'  dmicsof  religion,  come  next  under  consider- 
ntion  :  and  of  these  he  tells  us  (]).  131.  \  there  can  he  no  doubt 
ji‘>f)C(ting  ilu'  two  follow ing,  *•  resignation  to  the  will  of  the. 
D  lUiy  ;  ami  iniifittion,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  of  the  Divine 
chaiat  ier.”  Our  resignation  consists,  in  hearing  with  fortitude 
thosv*  various  calamities  am!  adlictioiis,  of  which  God  is  the 
author,  hut  :ehich  ewhiffer  ii1'c\  and  vvhicli  G<ul  has  scut  “  as 
th  c  most  powerlul  sMinnlant  lo  activity  mid  improvement.” 
lien*,  as  in  many  ether  pages,  ?dr.  b\’s  svstem  betrays  its 
cssciuial  ab.Nurdity.  Ixesipnation  vvouhl  he  right  enough,  if 
happiiu'ss  were  the  ohject  of  pursuit,  hut  it  is  death  to  intellcc- 
Inal  and  active  itnjuovcmcnt ! 

lint  ot  imitation  wc  must  take  a  wider  survey,  especially  as 
we  are  a.s  ured  that  it  is  “  a  most  important  religious  duti/.^'  ^et 
how*  tJie  Dc  ty  is  to  he  imiuitod, — since  he  is  neither  good,  not 
bi*n€'V4»lent,  and  loves  r.ot  his  ereatniv*^,  and  since  it  is  no  part 
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of  o\ir  duty  to  rovercnce,  worship,  or  love  him, — niny  por)ia|>i 
occasicHi  some  pcn  ploxity  to  onr  reailers.  W’e  reatlily  confess, 
that  when  we  !ku1  ailvaneOvi  thus  far,  we  were  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  I'he  amlior,  however,  cm  satisfy  all  inquiries,  and 
wc  {(ive  his  opinion  in  his  own  wortls. 

“  The  universe  is  his  jiTeat  iahoratory,  in  which  a  thout.''.nd  transmu- 
titions  and  the  most  curious  ojH'rations,  arc  continually  goin^  on.  Dust 
isconrertod  into  grass,  the  grass  of  the  field  into  a  sheep,  the  sluH'p  into 
a  man,  and  the  man  into  dust  agjiin.  Let  us  ohsene  accurately  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  great  artist,  anil  wc  shall  learn  the  rules  by  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds.  In  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  our  observation,  we  shall  possess 
the  same  knowledge  that  he  possesses.”  (p.  4!JS.)  “  By  observing  the 

tendency  of  the  arran:;cmenu  conuined  in  the  universe,  and  the  effects 
which  its  c  institution  is  foiTied  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  man,  wc  shall 
discover  the  obj  ’Cts  which  the  Deity  liims.lf  is  pursuing ;  wli.it  that  is 
which  he  ajipruvcs,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  character,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  perfection.  We  shall  piTceive  his  general  purpose  to  be,  that 
our  binlies  should  be  healthful,  our  sprcics  nunnn,us^  and  our  minds  ca- 
liglitened.”  p.  4-S7. 

But  onr  imitati'Mi  of  the  Deity  (loos  not  terminate  here. 

“  To  resemble  the  Deity,  it  is  not  enough  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
his  thoughts  ;  must  disc  act  as  he  acts a  ut  employ  ourselves  in  the  same 
business  in  which  he  is  ^‘tigagej.  For  this  purpose,  wc  must  particularly 
study  to  find  out  the  schemes  of  \vr,dom  by  which  he  is  occupied ;  and 
endeavour,  as  f  ir  as  he  mav  have  placed  it  in  our  power  to  a.saist  in  com- 
pliting  tiicm.  This  indeed  is,  perhaps,  the  only  rule  of  morality,  that  is 
altogether  unexceptionable,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  purposes  of  the 
author  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of  this  world,  and  to  account  it  our  only 
businiss  to  lalovr  o!$k^  tvith  him  in  aci'omjJishin^  it.  The  great  purpose 
for  which  he  h.;s  evidently  formed  our  nature  and  this  world,  is  to  train 
up  many  to  wltdom  or  to  the  possession  of  much  jierfcction.  When 

we  rellcct  upon  tlie  nature  of  int'dlectual  excellence,  we  can  jKTCtive  that 
it  is  good,  anil  woithy  to  fill  the  universe,  d’he  D»'ity  accordingly  la¬ 
bours  to  extend  its  empire,  as  the  best  emplo^^ent  of  his  iikill,  and  in  his 
labour  wc  are  p«‘rmitted  to  engage,  //e,  no  doubt,  is  the  creator,  the  fire- 
srrtYr,  and  the  instructor  of  the  human  race ;  but  the  parents  who  bring  a 
chUd  into  the  world,  who  7  r ovule  for  the  wants  of  his  early  'years,  and 
train  up  his  understanding  to  knowledge,  are  also  to  be  regarded,  acewding  to 
the  measure  of  their  power ^  as  beings  employed  in  creating,  preserving,  and 
enlightening  the  new  inhabitants  of  t)u  universe,*'  p.  44i. 

Wo  will  not  stoop  to  coiul(Mmi  tlu'  follies  and  assumptions 
of  this  system,  hut  appt'jil  to  thee* — virtuous  reader! — What 
tliinke.^t  thon  of  tlrese  pri’iriplos  of  moral  seienre  ?  I'he  au- 
tiior  has  told  us,  that  “  tnere  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  evil — 
“  'Fhat  the  author  of  nniverse  is  the  author  of  every  tiling 
that  occurs  within  its  wiilc  circuit;” — “  I'liat  man  when  led 
CMpiivc  by  mere  a|)[>ctite  and  blind  affection,  is  ni led  by  that 
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Mipcrior  power  which  contrived  the  human  constitution  — and 
“  that  he  is  as  good  as  the  autlior  of  his  being  intended  him  to 
Ik;.”  He  now  tells  us  that  “  religious  duty^  consists  in  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Deifi/y  and  that  those  parents  imitate  hinij  xcho^ 
bnn!^  a  child  into  the  xcorld  /”  Art  thou  a  father  ?  Would’sl 
thou  reconiinend  the  princinles  of  this  volume  to  thy  sons  and 
daughters  ?  Art  tliou  a  hrotner  r  Would’st  thou  otter  thy  sisters 
to  the  first  passenger,  and  think  that  thou  performedst  a  religious 
rite?  I’he  feelings  of  thy  hosom  must  revolt  at  the  idea,  of 
luctiunorpliosing  brothels  into  temples,  and  temples  into  hro* 
thels  and  tlie  indignity  of  thy  soul,  must  stitte  even  the  energy 
of  execration,  and  blast  sucii  principles  with  the  significant 
silence  of  horror. 

In  his  sixth  chapter,  the  author  compares  what  he  calls  dif¬ 
ferent  religions  together.  He  has,  however,  told  us,  (p.  426) 
that,  “  almost  all  the  religions  originate  among  the  ignorant, 
or  in  a  nule  state  of  society;  all  religions  have  tlierefore  adojit- 
ed  the  same  ceremonies.”  We  have  therefore  not  nuichyto 
hope  in  favour  of  C'hristianitv.  In  this  chapter  lie  has  tnivcllcd 
over  three.  <piartei*s  of  the  world,  and  his  final  conclusion  is, 
“  'That  ('hristianity  possesses  the  negative,  excellence  of  not 
being  the  worst  system  that  is  in  the  world.”  For  such  a  being 
as  Mr.  Forsvth  to  praise  it,  would  indeed  have  shaken  our  ad- 
iiiiration  of  its  excellence,  and  our  faith  in  its  divinit}’. 

We  now  turn  to  his  last  chapter,  in  which  lie  contemplates  a 
future  slate  of  existence.  I'hat  he  .should  admit  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  a  future  state,  after  having  discarded  from  his  system, 
IkiiIi  moral  evil,  and  every  prospect  of  punishment  and  reward, 
inav  SIXMO  pniblvMnaticai ;  but  the  author  can  give  a  full  solution 
of  t!ie  <lifnculi  V.  'Fhat  the  Indief  of  iinmortality  is  verv  an- 
I  lent,  iie  admiis,  in  p.  470;  and  he  thus  accounts  for  tlic  origin 
of  lhe>e  delusive  conceptions. 

“  Undrr.i  fever  or  any  temporary  derangement  of  our  voluntary  powerl, 
ve  sometimes  imagine  we  li:;ve  seen  what  actually  never  appeared  to  u<. 
l*.vun  in  health,  a  dream  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  waking  pcrceptioUf 
putieul.uly  by  the  weary,  the  an.xiuus,  and,  the  solitary— a  circumstance 
which  wifi  probably  account  for  some  visions,  or  preternatural  events  rc- 
cordcviin  history,  such  as  the  aj)|XMiance  of  his  evil  genius  to  the  younger 
brutus,  iK’fon'  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  conversation  of  Balaam  with 
his  ass,  recorded  in  the  sacivd  scriptures.”  p.  474. 

llcvciation,  then,  from  first  to  lust,  is  nothing  but  the  dream 
of  .some  s'sliiary  recluse,  or  the  fancy  of  a  man  ill  with  a  fever ! 

After  having  thus  accounted,  in  his  way,  for  our  original 
ideas  of  immoi'tality,  tlie  author  proceeds  to  discard  those  ar- 
guincm.N  which  !in\c  g(MUM*ally  hccu  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
twci.  Hope,  he  dispatclus  iu  sixteen  lincs\  many  young  pcr» 
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he  says,  hope  tliey  shall  one  day  he  rich  aiul  powerful, 
while  their  hopes  prove  <lelusive.  The  bennolencc  of  the  Deiti/ 
is  excluded  from  affording  any  foundation,  because  it  has 
no  existence,  Heu^avds  and  punishments^  are  prevented  from 
giving  evidence,  because  .^i/»  has  no  existence  ;  and  because, 

475.)  ‘‘  The  world  and  its  inhabitants  are  precisely  what 
God  intended  them  to  be.”  Justice  shanks  the  same  fate  ;  and 
for  the  same  rciison;  and  because  Man  can  have  no  such 
thing  as  merit  or  demerit  in  the  eyes  of  his  maker.”  Imma-^ 
terial  substance  next  feels  the  stroke,  because  we  have  no  sure 
means  of  investigating  the  sid)stance  or  essence  of  the  powers 
that  act  in  nature.  The  changes  which  insects  undergo  are  pro- 
hibited  from  becoming  witnesses,  because  these  insects  finally 
die,  to  rise  no  more.  To  refute  these  silly  and  stale  objections 
would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  a  literary  journal,  and  is 
indeed  unnecessary.  We  cannot  however  take  our  leave, 
without  asking  the  author  this  question,  U  luther  he  ran 
form  any  conceptiony  that  consciousness  can  result  from  any 
divisible  substance^  •without  inxvhing  that  conception  in  an 
absurdity  or  a  contradiction?  If  he  can,  as  he  has  threat-* 
tned  the  world  with  anotlier  volume,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  enter  into  the  question  *,  if  not,  wc  shall  consider  th« 
question  as  withdrawn. 

It  is  not,  however,  his  intention,  he  assures  us,  to  discard 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Hitherto,  he  has  only  been 
removing  rubbish.  A  capacity  in  the  human  mmd  for 
unlimited  improvement,  he  considers  as  affording  an  ar¬ 
gument  whirli  is  conclusive.  To  the  force  of  tliis  argu¬ 
ment,  we  most  readily  subscribe,  though  without  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  application  of  it.  But  what  kind  of  immor¬ 
tality  does  the  author  intend? 

“  1 1)0  species y  (he  observes,  p.  480.)  of  the  oaky  of  the  a’l/- 
loxc,  and  of  the  ivi/,  are  all  and  never  pass  away,  ul- 

though  every  individual  of  the  species  perishes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  human  5/)rtvV.t.  The  individuals  are  lost  in  death, 
but  the  species  endures,  by  the  succession  of  children  to  their 
pai-ents  without  end.  Society  at  large  has  a  progress  towards 
excellence.” 

Thus  far  we  have  an  immortality  made  applicable  to  human 
nature,  w'hicli,  it  is  admitted,  no  liumau  being  can  possibly 
enjoy  ! 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  this  is  not  the  .only  view 
which  the  author  has  taken  of  immoilality.  in  p.  435,  he  pre¬ 
sumes  tliat  a  period  will  arrive, 

‘  When  there  will  be  nothing  more  left  for  man  to  le.irn  upon  thii  globe, 
merely  beciuic  it  u  of  narrow  extent,  and  because  human  lociety  must  at 
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Icn;^h  f  xV.il'it  u])on  it  every  possible  variety  of  character  which  Iti 
tude  permits.  Hence  it  eeems  fair  to  conclude,  that  as  the  contnual  sue- 
cession  of  one  generation  to  another  in  this  world,  will  not  afford  an  op* 
portiinity  of  carrying  on  the  human  mind,  in  an  endless  progress  to  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  AuihCi  of  nature  must  have  devised  some  otlier  inode  of  ac¬ 
complishing  tliis  end  ;  ai>d  the  most  evident  UKxle  seems  to  be  that  of  pre- 
K'l  ving  usahveina  moix*  enlarged  state  of  existence  in  spite  of  death,  and 
of  that  dcsuuciioa  to  all  our  powers,  which  it  apparently  brings  along  with 
it.*' 

However  nticcjiiivocal,  and  iiulividually  applicable,  tliis  lan- 
may  a{)pcar,  wc  shall  soon  fiiul  that  it  is  not  so  c.xtcnsivc  in 
Its  application  as  tiic  ivader  might  he  iiidnced  to  imagine, 
'riiongli  Mr.  F.  has  expressly  told  ns,  tliat  neiiher  merit  nor  dc^ 
vterif  ran /tu\,r  r.vLsit’Hcr  xc'ifh  rrlntion  to  (rod ;  though  man 
tr  its  S(^‘(l  and  us  /'rrtert  us  his  maker  intruded  hnn  ;  and  though 
UY  hair  not  the  shhdlist  rrustm  to  expect  a  state  of  punishments 
and  rrxardSyUv.wow  frankly  informs  ns  that  this  is 

resrtxrd  or  If  tor  the  enjoyment  of  the  xeise  !  'Fhe  n'tse  he  h;is 
told  ns  i.r,*  few.  On  these  only  the  gift  of  immortality  will  be 
lH*stow«‘d  ;  all  hesiiles  will  sink  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and 
deatii  w  ill  hecoiiu*  an  rYt /  /W  ;  “  lor  on  them  (he  savs) 
we  may  fairly  eonclmle,  ilial  the  valnalile.  gift  of  immoi-iafiiy 
will  ii(»i  h(‘  iilly  ilirown  away.”  Such  is  the  progress,  and  sucb 
is  the  iticoi'vsislencv,  of  error  ! 

Mr.  F  .  states  that  a  time  will  come,  when  tiic  individuals  of 
the  hunnin  race  can  derive  no  more  knowledge  hy  residing  in 
this  world,  fiDin  whieh  ll-erefcre  tlu‘v  will  one  day  be  removed. 
Jt  would  appear,  tln'U,  that  there  is  no  inimortadity  for  any  per¬ 
son  now  living  ;  for  no  person  now  living  lias  aetpdred  all  the 
wiMlom  wliieh  this  work!  can  fnrnisli.  If,  therefore,  this  world 
wa>  c\)iitriM*d  to  in. pro\ the  intellect  of  man,  he  should  be 
per  initted  to  renaun  here.  If  this  is  the  grand  object  of  num’, 
ami  ninnonaitty  is  to  be  llie  means  to  the  fi'iliinate  s, ages  of 
intnre  timc<,  why  not  make  man  immonal  no\.’  ?  F.vcn  to 
iioulde  his  age  of  acti\ ity,  would  hasten  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  in  a  very  rapid  ratio.  W’liat  might  not  Newton  have 
aeeomplishetl  in  phihisophy,  or  .Itdmson  displayed  in  character, 
or  revealeil  in  language  ainl  manners,  if  tiieir  lives  had 

heeiu>nly  Idly  years  K>nger.  W  ith  regaril  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  ol  tlie  human  rave,  our  researches  and  experience  avail 
hut  little  t,  »  onr  siiecessurs.  C).:r  labours  are  buried  with  us; 
atul  the  n  ^’owing  cenei.itions  are  cv  nipciled  to  repeat  nearly 
llu*  'xameioiK,  f»r  marly  ilu*  >ame  result  ;  and  successively  be.- 
tpic.i'i  te  pt'surity,  m»t  (heir  acipiisitions,  but  only  the  me- 
im‘rialet  them.  Niovif  the  imnioriality  of  the  human  race, 
c»r  ol  irdivldn.ds.  would  greatly  hasten  a  general  improve- 
nrent,  and  it  it ;  dee..y  ai'il  renewal  gn'ailv  impt'des  this  pro- 
gie  N,  m..\  v\e  nut  conclude,  wilii  certainty,  that  the  amc- 
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llcnition  of  the  human  race  in  ninital  po\vt*r,  is  not  the  primo 
ohjtvt  of  the  proviticnee  of  God  ;  for  he  iU»es  uctu,jliy  reject 
llie  most  suitable  means,  ami  does  actually  employ  the  luoNt 
important  impediment. 

Ihulisccrninj;  or  grovelin«:r  ntiiuls,  says  Mr.  F., 

«  Having  no  cniplo\Tnent  in  which  to  occupy  thfjnscives,  would  exist 
hfrvattcr  in  vain  ;  and  »u:h  i^  the  constitution  of  mind,  that  if  it  i«  not  ein- 
ployeil  it  sinks  into  thou'.'hdossness,  and  loses  its  inlclligimt  chanicter* 

Rut  those  minds  that  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  intclh  ctual  impioveinent,  or 
in  the  study  and  diffusion  ot  science,  when  they  remove  from  this  woildt 
will  find  themselves  only  placed  in  a  better  situation  for  advancing  success¬ 
fully  in  their  career.  Their  employment  cannot  come  to  an  cud,  for  it  is 
infinite;  and  their  minds  will  continue  for  ever  tolvcome  still  more  active, 
more  discerning,  and  more  enlarged. 

*  Whatever  i'<  defective  or  imperfect,  and  has  no  tendency  to  improve* 
ment,  will  gradually  pass  away  and  disapjKMr  for  ever ;  but  the  minds  that 
shoot  forth  vigorously  towards  excellence,  will  be  cherished,  and  endure, 
and  tlourish  without  end.’ 

Rut  who  is  to  hr  thus  favoured,  without  having  viented  it, 
and  what  dcgrjc  of  intellectual  vigour  must  he  attained,  to  tpuu 
lify  for  admission  into  tltis  indefinite  and  uncertain  region  ? 
Many,  it  seecns,  who  will  he  permiited  to  enter,  having  hut 
a  small  degree  of  intellectual  vigour,  w  ill  flutter  for  a  season, 
like  a  hat  in  a  winter’s  sun,  and  then  fall  asleep  ;  while  other# 
may  continue  to  spin  forages,  before  they  sink  into  nonentity, 
heneath  tlie  pressure  of  fatigue.  In  his  second  volume,  perhaps 
Mr.  F.  will  furuisli  us  widi  rules  somewhat  analogous  to  thojio 
of  life  assurances,  hv  which  the  value  and  dnratioti  ofcxlstcnca 
ill  eternity  may  l)e  calculated,  with  certainty,  by  some  ratio 
of  nnmtal  capacity  in  the  present  life.  Hut  w  hence  can  Mr. 
F.  satisfy  ns  on  this  imporiant  subject?  He  must  put  himself 
into  a  fever,  a  dream,  or  a  drunken  fit;  and  ]>r()cijre  an  ama¬ 
nuensis  to  rccoril  his  delirious,  somnolent,  or  crapulous  ora¬ 
cles.  A  few  of  onr  readers  will  suspect  a  imrt  of  this  work  to 
have  l>cen  fabricated  by  some  such  expetfieut;  and  thereforo 
will  value  it — ^just  as  Mr.  F.  values  the  reveries  of  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  impossible  to  impute  a  bad  inutivc 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  for  disseminating  their  opinions,  U 
is  impossible  for  Mr.  F.  to  claim  tlie  credit  of  a  good  one. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  present  volume,  .Mr.  Forsvth  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  Persian  talc^  wnich  he  has  denominated  ^Phe  l  ision 
y)  Ift/sfaspesj  who  is  prt'sumed  to  relate  to  tin?  world  fioine  mo* 
lucntons  informa'iQii  wliicli  he  received  from  tli  * angri  of  in- 
itrurtion.  I'his  information  is  in  fact  nothing  less  than  tlic 
luonstrons  system  of  the  author,  wliieli  we  have  been  review¬ 
ing.  Thus  has  Mr.  F.,  according  to  his  own  account,  actually 
Oialized  a  PerHtin  i  'ision  ! 

Hystaspesy  when  tlic angel  of  instruction  departed  from  him, 
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tells  i!S,  n.  520,  that  “  lie  pondered  niueh  on  the  vision  that 
had  lie  sien.  And  I  wrote  it  in  a  book  (he  ad  ls,)and  hid  the  same 
in  a  cave  ol  the  nionnlains,  as  thou  j;oest  over  towards  the  land 
nt*  M  agoj^,  liiat  it  niieht  ho  long  preserved,  and  peradventure 
be  t'oniid  hy  someone  whom  the  angel  of  instruction  niipht 
eondnel  ihulier ;  hut  I  revealed  it  not  to  the  wise  men  ot*  Ba¬ 
bylon,  lest  they  should  say  that  I  talked  of  strange  things, 
and  wished  to  oveilum  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
dominion  and  the  honour  of  Cyrus  the  King.”  We  cannot  hut 
regret,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation, 
had  not  adopted  this  hint  of  his  ow  n  pen. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  aiiimadv(Tting  upon  this  vo- 
hmie,  not  from  any  persnasion,  thattlie  ]>lausibility  of  ihtMca- 
Koning,  the  strength  of  the  argnmenis,  or  the  fascinating 
light  in  which  the  theory  before  us  is  placed,  was  likely  to 
make  proselytes — of  tliose,  at  least,  w  ho  have  any  distant  hope 
of  obtaining  innuortality ;  but  to  expose  what  we  deem  a  most 
nhsnrJ,  impious,  and  pernicious  book,  to  general  abhorrence. 
Me  can  recommend  it  only  to  one  class  of  men  ;  to  those  who 
have  embraced  the  |)rineiples  of  infidelity.  And  this  we  do 
with  the  full  conviction,  that  they  must  at  least  blush  for 
their  system,  and  slmdiler  at  its  practical  teiulency.  We 
have  termed  it  “  toothless  in  a  scientihe  view,”  because 
on  men  of  sound  sense  and  iudgement  it  cannot  effect  the 
smallest  injniions  imjnession.  Put  the  sagacity  even  of  a  vi¬ 
gorous  n.iiul  is  olten  ilnpcd  by  the  depravity  of  the  heart  ;  anil 
ihereliwe  a  \  ery  ahsiiiil  hook  may  exert  the  most  aw  fid  infiu- 
e.nc*e  on  tin'  faie  of  the  ignorant  and  \icions,  if  it  propose 
ojiinions  which  suppress  the  salutary  voice  of  conscience, 
encourage  tiic  grossest  crimes,  subvert  the  basis  of  social 
happiness,  and  conceal  the  terrifying  realities  of  the  invisible 
w(v.:d.  Snell  a  book  is  Mr.  Forsyth's:  a  hook,  which  does  not 
I  onlain  ioe  page.^  so  fai  worth  reading  as  to  redeem  it  from 
trial  renrubaiion,  and  w liich  wc  coiiki  w isli  to  be  utterly  for- 
gotten,  or  remembered  only,  among  the  mournfni  extrava¬ 
gances  id  erazy  inhdeliiy,  witli  the  sneer  of  contempt,  or  the 
Mgli  of  Impeles,;  comm iseral ion. 

Art.  .^V.  llmonoTCs;  Gnrce  Latin).  Accetlum  Annotationcs  Sc- 
kci'.r,  rrenon  index  Latlnus.  Fx  Kditionihus  Wcssclingii’ct  Rcizii. 
In  \ii.  tomiu,  diiodecinio.  pp.  2()^'().  Price  21.  IGs.  Fdinb.  c  prelo 
Acavicnrico,  impfnsis  tiulieluii  L;:ing.  lS(Vj. 

IIFN  a  new  edition  is  gi\en  to  the  uorltl,  of  a  writer,  whoscr 
title  topnidie  regani  has  been  settled  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  ulu\ju(\  ct  aluwntihus  literature,  the' only  })oints 

preMMJtt'd  to  ihe  investigation  of  a  ir  ical  journal,  are  the  aecii- 
luiy,  ecmir.udion  ness,  and  beauty,  with  which  the  pure. text  h 
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representeii,  and  the  learning  and  judgement  which  arc?  employed 
in  tlie  subsidiary  elucidations.  i^Npecially  is  this  the  case  with 
those  venerable  masters,  whose  original  and  mighty  powers, 
combined  with  astonishing  exertions  oi*  mental  labour,  and  an  un» 
riTallcil  felicity  of  exti'insic  advantages,  have  raised  the  noblest 
monuments  of  human  genius  and  intellect,  and  won  the  prize  of 
indisputable  superiority  fixim  ail  succeeding  competitors.  Per¬ 
sons  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  idioms  has  never  capacitated  them  to  understand  with  readi¬ 
ngs  a  superior  classic,  or  w  ho  are  devoid  of  true  taste  and  the 
faculty  of  ciitical  judgement,  may  continue  to  object  against  the 
means  of  acquiring  ancient  profane  learning,  and  its  utnity  when 
acquired.  But  the  fact  is,  that  all  persons,  in  every  age  and  nation^ 
competent  to  read  die  best  classics  with  lacility  and  intelligence, 
have  unanimously  considered  an  acqiiaintince  with  them  as 
highly  conducive,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  formation 
of  a  just  taste  and  habit  in  composition,  to  the  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  character,  to  die  most  advantageous  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  due  appreciadon  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  Gospel.  "I'he  apostate  emperor,  that  bitter  and  subtle, 
enemy  of  our  faith,  calculated  judiciously  on  the  tendency  of 
his  machinations,  when  he  forbade  the  Christians  to  teach  in 
their  s(*hools  the  heathen  poets,  moralists,  and  historians.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  modern  friends  to  the  gospel  w  ere  as  perspi¬ 
cacious  as  Julian  was,  in  discerning  the  connection  between  the 
treasures  of  ancient*  learning,  and  the  great  cause  of  revealed 
truth. 

To  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,”  as  Cicero  honour¬ 
ably  styled  him,  and  the  earliest  prose  writer  extant  in  an  Euro¬ 
pean  language,  these  observations  bear  a  full  application.  He 
was  l)orn  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  about  404  B.  C.  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  his  countryman,  Dionysius,  he  lived 
to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His  life,  therefore,  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  most  splendid  and  celebrated  period  of  Gre¬ 
cian  history ;  a  period  commencing  with  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  myriads  of  Darius  andOverxes;  marked  in  its  pro- 
pess  by  the  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thennopylse,  and  of  Sa- 
lamis,  and  by  tlie  doubly  triumphant  day  of  rlatflpe  and  My- 
ctle ;  and  terminating  in  the  total  discomfiture  and  disgrace  of 
the  Persians,  and  their  everlasting  expulsion  from  Greece,  after 
^ery  exertion  of  their  massy  power  for  thirty  years.  Of  this  in- 
itnictive  portion  of  time,  the  history  of  Herodotus  give<  a  narra¬ 
tive,  unparallelled,  except  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture, 
for  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  interest.  This  principal  part  of  the 
historian's  work  is  not  suddenly  tlirust  upon  the  attentioTi  of  the 
unprepared  reader,  but  is  introduced  by  a  natural  and  easy  se¬ 
ries  of  unbroken  connectiou  with  the  early  history  of  the  louian 
VoL.  HI.  S 
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Greeks,  the  I.vdiaiis,  the  Persians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Kj^yptians,  Of  these  nations,  tlie  civil  and  natural  history,  the 
fopo^phVt  the  manners,  and  the  religion,  are  depicted  from 
th«‘  historian’s  actual  observation,  and  from  the  best  sources  of 
information  to  which  his  indefatigable  diligence  could  obtain 
access,  in  each  countn’.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  ever  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  results  of  his  personal  ohsen^ion  and 
knowledge,  and  the  traditionary'  notices  communicated  by  the 
priests  and  natii  es  of  the  respecHve  regions ;  the  degrees  of  cre¬ 
dibility  in  which,  he  always  marks  in  the  fairest  inannci*.  Be* 
side  these  liirect  objocts  of  his  attention,  this  valuable  author  in- 
terweaws  in  the  tissue  of  his  plan,  many  curious  pieces  of  infar* 
.mation  relative  to  the  Scythians,  the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  tlie 
Libyans,  the  Kthiopians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  Of  the  latter  vast  and  almost  inacwssible  tract  of  coun* 
trv,  it  is  rcnnirkable  that  very  recent  discoveries  have  confirmed 
the  intelligence  and  fidelity  of  this  firet  and  most  ancient  profane 
historian. 

It  has  l>een  not  unsiiitafilv  observed,  that  the  propc»r  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  history  of  llerotiotus  tak(^s  place  at  the  point 
w  here  the  sacred  histoi  v  of  the  Old  '^restament  terminates  ;  thus 
throwing  a  most  iii»portant  liglit  on  the  course  of  public  cveiiis, 
and  the  plans  of  providence. 

HenKlotusis  to  tlie  prose  classics,  what  Homer  is  to  tlie  poets. 
The  some  character  of  simplicity,  perspieuit\’,  and  mclIiHuoiis 
sweetness,  disiinguislics  the  stvie  of  each  ;  ami  tlic'V  botli  write 
in  the  lonir  tli;iicct,  so  favouraiile  to  a  copious,  ricii,  and  various 
quality  of  expression .  Ik*tw eon  tht‘se  illustrious  authors,  and 
the  iiispiied  writers  of  tiie  historical  Scriptures,  there  is  also  an 
inn'ri*stinp  <*omci<leti<x'  in  many  instunccs  of  pbniseulogy,  and 
allusions  U)  facts  and  customs. 

Such  is  the  author  ot  whom  tliis  convenient  and  beautiful 
e(;ition  is  issiu  d  from  the  U  niversity  Press  of  Edinburgh.  It 
o  vc>  itscommcnccmeiu,  as  the]»refare  informs  ns,  tothat  first  of 
<*re<'ians,  Mr.  Porson  :  but  for  &oino  reasons  which  are  not  speci- 
fietl,  the.  C'ainhndge  l^rof«*ssor  proc(M‘ded  only  through  the  67/o, 
a  wl  then  relinqMi>ihe<l  rite  labour  of  eibiomhip  to  whomsoever 
the  rcs|>i>cmblo  puldi^hi't  could  ^ini  competent  and  willing  to 
uiuh'nakt'  the  com  innation.  About  tifty  pages  of  the  Kuterpe 
wen*  revised  by  mi  aiKinymous  hand  ;  and  then  Mr.'Dunbar  ac- 
ccilcd  to  th«*  prt'NjHK^Is  nir  ie  h>  fiini  fV^r  completing  the  work. 

The  text  is  fnndamtmully  tl*at  of  Peter  V\  esiu'lingj’s 

rclehmt.Hl,  nnd  now  covtiy  edit  on,  Jmsterdam^  1163.  I'hcedi- 
tm*  Iwis  a.h>p*ed  si>me  emended  r<‘adings,  chiefly  from  thceditiw 
ot  »lu*  late  K  W.  lunt/t*,  1778;  but  Ids  parsimony  in 

the  :idnd'‘<ion  ot  teviual  alt  raiion>,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
boldiijis  ot  iuno\ation  which  distinguishes  some  recent  German 
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editors.  He  has  shewn  less  timidity,  but  much  judgcuient^  in 
using  a  more  perspicuous  punctuation  than  WcsseiiugV  copy 
presents.  It  may  seem  dimcult  to  determine,  whether  grater 
inconveniences  arise  from  a  superstitious  retention  of  th/e  ,tcxt 
and  divisions  of  early  editions  ot  ancient  writers,  or  from  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  boldness  in  supposed  emendation.  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  think  that  less  injury  can  accrue  from  a  fault  in 
the  latter,  than  in  the  former  respect.  In  the  present  day, 
the  fundumcnta  criscos  arc  more  numerous  and  valuable, 
the  art  of  using  them  has  become  more  dcu^minaU;  and  scion* 
tiiic,  and  far  :;reater  advantages  arc  possessed  irom  so  much 
experience  in  criticism,  than,  in  any  ot  these  respects,  could  l>e 
the  case  in  the  sixteenth  or  even  tiie  seventeenth  contury.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  ocxasionally  an  editor  of  die  Scriptures  or  the  classics 
should  be  dishonest  or  injudicious,  rash  or  sportive,  in  the  disr 
charge  of  his  duty  as  a  critic,  the  circumstances  which  w<? 
have  enumerated  will  always  sulHciently  check  the  admission  of 
such  unfounded  innovations,  and  prepare  due  severity  of  re¬ 
buke  for  their  proposers. 

'I'o  restore  the  text  of  Herodotus  to  its  pristine  purity,  it  is 
*  probable  that  much  yCt  remains  to  be  done.  Our  admirable 
countryman,  Thomas  Gale,  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hero<.lotus,  London y  1G79,  has  pointed  out  the  chief  de¬ 
sideratum  which  subset^uent  editors  ought  to  have  bent  all  their 
forces  to  supply  :  this  is,  to  restore  the  native  face  of  the  Ionic 
dialect.  “  1  apprehend,”  says  he,  “  that  I  have  at  least  open¬ 
ed  the  vein  for  the  restoration  of  Herodotus.  I  have  certainly  . 
wished  to  do  it:  and  to  obtain  my  purpose,  I  have  amplified 
and  enriched  a  collection  of  Ionic  w'ords  and  phrases  from  Ga¬ 
len,  Hesychius,  ike.  and  I  have  diligently  compared  my  author 
with  Atheiurus,  Eustathius,  Siiidas,  and  other  writers  who  have 
(juoted  him.  Herodotus  was  anciently  the  standard  of 
nic  tongue  ;  yet,  in  the  common  copies,  there  are  so  many  sub¬ 
stitutions,  so  nianv  aberrations  from  that  dialect  tootliers,  that  I 
believe  scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  Ionic  idiom  to  be  now  surviv¬ 
ing  in  them.  Innumerable  readings  of  this  description  might 
have  been  restored  from  tbe  MS.  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,*  but  there  was.  no  opnortunity  of  introducing  thpni. 

0  that  some  one  nun/  arise,  xcho  has  both  leisure  and  abilities  for 
a  thorough  purification  of  Herodotus  P'  To  fulfil  this  earnest 
wish,  the  younger  Gronovius  published  his  edition.  Leaden , 
1715  ;  a  work  wiiich  has  met  with  more  censure  than  applause 
from  the  learned  world.  He  elfected  something  truly  respect- 


•  This  MS.  then  the  property  of  Archbishop  Saacroft,  it  presen'rd  at 
*  C^inbridg-.  It  wut  collaud  for  Wi-s^rling  by  Dr,  A  Aew.  Rtv, 
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ablo  towanl  ncconiplishing  Dr.  Gale’s  desire,  but  be  obseureJ 
his  i\ist  merit  bv  his  extravagant  deference  to  a  single  MS.  in 
the  McdiCcan  library  at  Florence.  Wesselingto  his  exquisite 
learning  added  signal  advantages  from  the  extensive  collations 
which  he  made  or  procured,  and  from  the  contributions  ot  those 
illustrious  masters  of  Greci«in  literature,  Valckenaer,  Hhunke- 
iiius,  Abresch,  and  Reiske.  Yet,  in  the  restoration  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  lonieisius,  he  himself  admits  that  he  was  cautions  and  spa¬ 
ring  to  a  fault.  Ills  noble  edition  will,  however,  retain  its  high 
rank  in  estimation  :  and  it  is  one  of  its  distinctions,  that,  in  this 
ri*spect,  it  has  so  greatly  facilitated  the  labours  of  future  etiitors. 
Keif/c  gave  an  improved  text,  in  a  very  inelegant  and  repulsive 
form;  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  finisliing  his  proposed 
labours.  A  most  beautiful  and  correct  edition  ot  the  pure  text 
of  Herodotus,  hv  (iodfrev  Henry  Schaefer,  is  now  in  a  course 
of  publication  from  the  press  of  M.  Sommer  of  Leipzig.  This 
ctiitor,  whose  comnetenev  to  the  task  seems  well  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  has  attempted  the  long  desired  object  tlin)ngh  a  small  part 
of  his  first  volume  ;  but  he  afterwards  desists  from  the  minute 
and  troublesome  labour,  assigning  a  reason,  for  the  cliange  of 
his  ])lan,  which  has  loo  much  the  appearance  pf  a  petit w  pnn* 
i'ipii. 

Frotn  the  superlative  talents  of  Professor  Person,  and  from 
the  obligations  which  he  owes  to  his  friends  and  admirers  for  all 
the  deference  with  which  they  have  treated  him,  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  he  had  emploj’ed  himself,  with  the  resolution  and 
energy  of  which  he  is  s(f  capable,  in  an  actual  revision  and  res¬ 
titution  of  the  text  of  the  givat  Father  of  History.  It  is  deplo¬ 
rable  that  his  amazing  erudition  and  fertile  genius  sliould  exist 
for  so  little  benefit  to  the  literarv  worhl,  and  honour  to  liiiuself. 
XYhal  are  the  l  etters  to  Gibbon,  and  the  four  tragedies  of  Luri- 

pides,  ill  the  lung  course  of  twenty  years  ? - Rut  we  returnr 

to  the  work  on  onr  table. 

.\  selection  of  Notes  is  a]ipcnded  to  each  volume,  composing 
in  tlu‘  >\lu)le  6S  closely  printed  pages.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  mnr  references  to  Major  ItcnncWs  Gt  ogretphy  of  Ilerodo* 
they  are  all  taken  from  Wcsseling  and  his  coadjutor 

V  jilckciiaer.  It  must  have  been  no  easv  thing  to  determine  on 
the  particular  notes  to  be  extracted,  when  the  narrow  bounda¬ 
ries  prescrihed  toi  the  selection,  were  compared  with  the  ampli¬ 
tude  ot  the  store  out  of  which  il  was  to  be  gathered.  After  an 
attenti\e  coinparisoi',  we  are  bound  to  sav,  that  we  admire  the 
jmlgement  wiili  which  the  rollection  has  been  made.  None  oi 
the  notes  arc  critical  ;  but  they  all  relate  to  intereNting  topics 
4»l  liistory,  anin|ii’.ties,  and  inlerpretation. 

'The  Latin  iraii.slatiou  of  Lorenzo  A^dla,  as  revised  by  Grono- 

V  ms,  is  jiriutetl  at  ill i:  foot  of  each  page.  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  hi* 
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sensible  preface,  justly  Innicnts  his  having  been  compelled  thus 
to  subserve  the  commands  of  the  bookseller,  and  tlic  laziness  of 
school  boys.  We  do  not  know  how  the  case  is  in  Scotland, 
but  we  think  that  an  intelligent  bookseller  ought  to  have  re¬ 
flected,  that,  by  Greek  scholars  in  England  and  Germany,  the 
obtrusion  of  the  Latin  version  will  be  deemed  a  hlot*and  a  de¬ 
formity  to  the  beautiful  page's  of  this  edition.  Thesamoprire 
we  doubt  not,  would  have  ueen  cheerluHy  paid,  had  this  en¬ 
cumbrance  been  banished,  even  if  the  lines  had  been  doubly 
or  trebly  leaded  to  fill  up  the  page.  Or  if  the  laziness^*  of  the 
tyro  must  he  romplimeiited,  though  to  his  own  ultimate  injiury; 
whv  was  not  the  translation  printed  separately  ?  i  ' 

'i’he  Latin  Index  is  an  ample  and  good  one.  It  is  that  of 
Gronovins,  with  the  few  alterations  which  Wesseling  made, 
when  he  inserted  it  in  his  edition.  Had  the  translation  been 
omitted,  there  would  have  been  room  for  the  introduction  of 
more  of  the  valuable  contents  of  Wesseling’s  tw  o  Appendices. 
The  collection  of  Ionic  Words  and  Phrases,  hvf’anierarins  and 
Henry  Stephens,  and  the  Chronological  Tabfes  to  Herodotus, 
by  Dr.  Gale,  would  have  rendered  the  edition  much  more  ser¬ 
viceable.  We  recommend  it  to  the  learned  editor  to  consider 
whether  a  supplementary  volume  might  not  well  answer  the 
expense  of  publication.  It  should  include,  not  only  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  wc  have  just  specified,  but  some -select  elucida¬ 
tions  of  this  most  useful  and  venerable  historian,  from  the 
writings  of  Major  Rcnnel,  Dr.  Vincent,  and  M.  Ilorheck,  and 
from  the  researches  of  Hriice,  Parke,  and  the  literati  of  India. 

'I'hc  paper  of  these  volumes  is  excellent.  The  typographi¬ 
cal  execution  reflects  much  honour  on  the  ta.stc  and  ability  dis¬ 
played  in  the  conduct  of  the  Kdinbnrgli  University  Press.  We 
iiave  found  the  text  and  notes  to  be  respectably  correct :  yet 
the  niiniber  of  literal  errors  that  occur,  deprive  this  work  of  any 
claim  to  lliat  exquisite  accuracy  which  fastidious  scholars 
highly  covet.  Wc  have,  however,  good  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  this  cheap  and  handsome  accession  to  the  enjoy 
nieius  of  the  classical  student ;  especially  as  the  recent  conti¬ 
nental  editions  of  Greek  authors,  though  printcil  on  the  vih*9i 
paficr,  are  sold,  in  this  country,  at  so  extravagant  a  rat4%  •* 
J'he  precursor  of  this  edition  was  a  Thiicy<lides,  from  that 
of  Wasse  and  Dnker,  by  the  Ilev.  P.  Fdmsley.  A  complete 
edition  of  Xenophon,  on  the  same  uniform  plan,  is  innonnoed 
fur  .speedy  publication.  It  would  aflord  us  additional  satisfac¬ 
tion,  if  the  editors  would  so  far  recede  from  their  plan  of  unifor- 
ptiiy,  as  to  exclude  the  Latin  version  from  the  Greek  pages, 


2^0  Robcrt^^on’s  C^mrsc  rf  Thiolo^tcn!  Leciurrs, 

Art.  V.  /f  Count  of  I'htolovtcal  I.nturts^  on  thr  PtcuUar  Doctrines  nf 
Christianity.  the  Rev.  Joseph  Robertson,  Edinburp:h.  8vo.  pp.  4:]9. 

•  Price  8i.  Ogle  and  Co.  Edinb.  Longman  and  Co.  London.  1806. 

'^PO  tlie  opposition  of  lieresy  tind  iiilidelity,  tlie  Christian 
^  world  has  hiien  doubtless  indcl)ted  for  sonic  of  the  most 
u>eful  exertions  of  genius  and  learning  in  its  defenee.  When 
the  enemies  of  tin*  Fniili  have  rallied  their  forces,  and  exliL 
I  iied  tile  most  formidable  and  res«)lnte  hostility,  (Christianity 
has  always  found  advocates  zealously  disposed,  and  eminently 
ipialified,  to  defend  her  rights,  'riiey  have  equalled  their 
opponents  in  strength  of  intellect,  versatility  of  genius,  labo- 
lions  research,  profound  and  diversified  knowledge,  and 
atlroitness  in  polemic  discussion.  Wc  cannot,  therefore, 
regret  the  existence  of  controversy,  which,  though  designed 
by  opponents  for  the  subversion  of  truth,  has  engaged  such 
able  advocates  in  its  defence,  and  Irronght  such  important  ao 
ces  ions  to  tin'  evidence*  of  our  holy  religion. 

NV  e  slmnhl  have  been  big'iiy  gratified  to  have  found  these 
remarks  invariabiy  applicable  to  tin!  (.\)urse  or  Lectures  before 
ns.  Dut  we  ilaiv  nor  relax  tin*  inteuriiy  of  criltcism  even  to¬ 
ward  ilie  frieini  of  until ;  nor  do  we  apprebeinl  ihat  the  can^ 
of  religi<m  will  sutler  greatly,  because  ail  lier  advocates  arc  not 
c<|niily  skilful.  \ 

Ah.  l{obertson  has  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Right  Tlononr- 
nblc  Ikmy  Lrskine  of  Ammoiiilrll,  M.  P.  Hi>  Maiesty’s  Ad- 
v<H*atc  ft)r  Scotland.  It  consists  of  iwenty-tlirec  l(*<  tnn^s,  wliitdi 
unbrace  the  great  outline  of  i’hristian  theologv,  heginning 
with  “,'rhe  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures”  and  clo.ing  with 
“  'I'ln*  Future  llappint‘ss  of  the  Uighteous.”  Here*  suhiects 
are  presented,  whicli,  hy  their  importance,  arc  thi^  most  inter- 
i>U!ig  to  iIm*  Iminan  mind,  and  which,  from  their  nature,  may 
engage  the  full  exercise,  of  all  its  powers:  sniiierts,  in  the 
ilinstiation  and  defence  of  wfileh,  may  hecoinhmed,  acuteness 
ol  disccrunient,  ainl  force  of  argnnieniat ion,  vigour  of  concep¬ 
tion,  L.ie  ol  gi  iiins,  and  tin*  various  hcautics  of  composition. 
We.  are  not  able  to  adil,  ^-hal  onr  author  has  excelled  his  pre- 
di  Ci'ssors  in  any  ot  these  respects. 

‘  As  e.xampie.s  of  com|  osition,  we  think  tht^^e  Lectures  (’X- 
ceedingly  det^vtive.  l.he  Prelaco  and  Inlrodnctorv  Lecture, 
which  are  principally  employed  on  subjects  relating  to  lan¬ 
guage  i^nd  gei'cral  scu*nce,  arc  so  arbitrarily  connected  with 
the  Author's  proiessed  design,  that  we  consider  them  senrrely 
less  pnipci  to  ptceeilc  an  Essay  on  l.angnage,  than  “  to  pnve 
the  w.iy  (as  he  often  expresM  S  it)  toa(\niisc  of  Divinity  l.t'c- 
UKt>.  I  he  ^t'iecti()n  ('t  Scriptures,  w  hetlicr  dc>igncd  as  texts 
or  uricii  uni’aj  pN,  the  Iiitroductiun  foreign  and 
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lYCilantic,  and  a  lucid  arrangement  egtegiously  wanting.  Mr. 
]{.*s  constant  aHTectation  of  dignity  and  harmony  frequently 
obscured  his  sentiments;  and  an  aim  at  stateliness  and  jmmp, 
in  those  parts  which  require  simplicity,  especially  in  the  pro- 
|)Ositions  jind  transitions,  often  fatigues  and  offends  his  reader. 
His  periods  are  twisted  into  perpetual  inversions,  are  too  nic- 
rhaiiicalin  their  structure,  and  are  often  swollen  with  epithets, 
anil  eiffeebled  by  expletives.  We  have  observed  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  new  words  and  phrases,  w'hich  are  more  commonly 
aca’tfian  happi/^  and  which  are  seldom  suffei*cd  to  retire,  till, 
by  a  perpetual  recurrence,  tliey  have  become  disgustingly  fa¬ 
miliar.  “  Meilialion  of  suivation,”  “  seeds  of  conversation,” 
“  individual  entity,”  “  nevertheless  of  all,”  and  a  host  of 
the  same  kindred,  are  employed,  where  a  more  humble  author 
would  have  said,  medium  of  salvation,  topics  of  conversation, 
i\c.  We  have  seldom  heard,  except  from  Mr.  Robertson, 
of  a  l)ook  eviantingy'"  or  a  tesliinony  being  “  t miffed.^'  But 
such  modes  of  expression  abound  in  the  pages  which  we 
have  had  the  fatiguing  task  of  reading  through.  An  idea 
of  their  style  may  be  collected  from  the  following  extracts. 
Having  described  the  effects  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  he  proceeds, 


“  Stay  not  and  wr^ndcr  here  ;  fly  along  the  region  ofgospt‘l-opt‘raiion,  and 
8tT  what  mighty  works  were  performed  by  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Lo  !  they 
wach  a  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  n  ign  in  all  their  strength  and  horror  ;  they  have  no  sooner  en¬ 
tered,  than  ignorance  becomes  the  light  of  salvation,  and  8U|H.‘rstition  the 
rational  worship  of  the  living  God.'* — pp.  35,  33. 

Let  us  repair  to  the  regions  of  sacred  information  in  quest  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  this  doctrine.’* 

“  Reason  is  the  r/ty  of  divinity  sent  to  contemplate  the  l>eauty  of  that 
revelation,  when  presented  to  die  mind.” 

To  the  general  sentiments  ntui  tendency  of  these;  Lectures, 
we  (cordially  testify  our  ajiprobatlon.  t;  are  willing  to  allow 
their  author  the  praise  of  a  good  intention  :  be  ajipears  the 
friend  of  orthodoxy,  tliongb  not  always  happy  in  his  method’ 
of  supporting  it.  Many  of  his  arguments  are  oirseured  by 
dilViisiveness  and  pomp,  some  of  his  principles  are  at  least' 
dubious,  and  some  <jf  bis  conclusions  unsiUisfactorv.  lu  prov¬ 
ing  the  lns])iratiou  of  Scripture,  he  borrows  one  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  from  whut  he  denominates  PiiOlMIF.TJC  F.vc  rs,  which  •be 
tlius  (lefmes,  “  All  the  prcilietions  concerning  the  resolutions 
of  (jovl  may  be  denominated  fiu  ts,  because  they  will  all  be 
realized  in  their  proper  ami  destined  seas<»n after  some  ex¬ 
plication  be  ad(L,  “  l>nt  numerous  pt\*dictiofis  are  contained 
ni  the  Old  and  New  'restaimnit,  ilierefore  llieir  Divinity  stands 
ennlc>scd.”  p.  17. 
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To  this  It  might  be  replied,  that  impostors  have  uttered 
predictions:  and  to  appeal  to  tlic  infallibility  of  tht  Scriptures, 
(as  the  argument  suppt^ses  tlie  pro|)hecy  to  be  true)  in  order  to 
prove  their  iuspiraiiou,  is  a  mere  gratuitous  as  umptiou.  The 
corrcspoudeuce  of  the  fact  with  the  ])redictiou,  we  acknowledge 
with  Mr.  R.,  forms  a  capital  argument;  but  how  far  aii  appeal 
to  the  unaccomplished  prediction  is  calculated  to  couvifice,  we 
prej»umc  not  to  artirm.  If  the  former  only  be  intended,  the 
novelty  and  aml)iguity  of  his  manner  and  expression  are  much 
to  be  coudemmd.  A  want  of  perspicuity  and  closeness  of 
investigation  w'c  have  observed  in  many  of  thearguments.  We 
could  nave  uislied  greater  attention,  especially,  to  some  parts 
of  the  Arian  and  Soeinian  controversy.  Tlioiigh  we  admit  the 
general  cogency  of  his  proofs,  we  apprehend  that  the  opponents 
may  sometimes  find  him  unguarded,  and  ojKMi  to  critical  cen¬ 
sure.  Scriptures,  which  Mr.  R.  ought  to  know  aro  warmly 
controverted,  are  sometimes  quoted  witli  such  an  air  of  conhr 
deuce  or  triumpli,  as  if  his  interpretation  were  on  all  hands 
admitted.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  With  ignorance  equalled 
only  hy  his  hembastie.  amplification,  he  cites  the  discredited 
passage  (1  .hdin,  V.  7.)  tlu‘  retention  of  wiiich,  inthecommon 
eopies  and  translations  of  tl^e  .sacred  canon,  has  done  so  much 
ininrv  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth.  . 

Wo  most  cordially  unite  with  this  author,  in  believing  tlie 
prenliar  sentiments  of  I>r.  Priestley  to  be  both  erroneous  and 
dangerous;  hut  w*c  siioidd  feel  some  reluctance  in  asserting^ 
that  “  He  furiously  didendcd  and  propagated  the  tenets  ot 
Socinus  by  pnblisliing  small  pamphlets,  slyly  xcorded,  and 
full  of  insinuations,  in  order  to  beguiie  the  ignorant  and  the  m/n 
u'ari/.  The  titles  of  sonu*  of  these,”  adtis  Mr.  R.  “  were  the 
Divinity  of  ('hrist  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 

dispri>7rd'‘  Wc  know  that  there  are  tw'o  tracts  among  h\% 
works,  on  “  The  Divinity  of  Christ,”  and  on  “  The  Atone¬ 
ment  tor  Sin  by  the  Death  of  Christ,”  but  whatever  he  attempts 
to  disprove  hy  ihcm,  he  has  not  announced  liis  supposed  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  titles.  What  severity  of  reprehension  does  any  man 
de>t  ‘rve,  who  uses  the  weapons  of  misrepresentation  and 
ralunmv,  in  the  pure  and  holy  service  of  truth  ? 

W  c  do  not  think  onr  author  worthy  of  imitation,  when  in 
the  fervour  of  tnumpb  In^  asks,  “  can  an  Arian  blush  ?”  or 
when  lie  utters  Ins  zealous  premonitions  respecting  their  con¬ 
dition  at  the  second  advent  of  the  Saviour  : 

**  Whfre  then  will  they  fly  for  help:  In  vain  shtll  they  invoke  the 
rock*  and  n.ounuins  to  fall  u|)on  them,  to  cover  them  from  the  face  of  the 
L.amb.  What  mind  can  conceive,  or  pen  describe,  the  feelings  of  these 
men  in  that  awtul  moment  — p.  118. 

When  Mr.  R.  asserts,  “  Nor  can  the  principles  of  reason 
insirncl  mankind,  iiow  natural  and  moral  evil  were  introduced 
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^Otoawoflil,  formed  by  him  whose  nature  and  perfections  ar« 
tmbouniied  goodness  and  divine  benevolence,  lie  seems  to 
have  forgotten,  that  the  nature  of  God  \^just  and  Ac/y,  as  well 
^gitod  aiul  benei>olent.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible  to  shew, 
that  to  exclude  from  creation  the  possibility  of  nwral  evil^  would 
be  to  destroy  the  moral  system. 

W'e  can  scarcely  perceive  the  consistency  of  the  following 
passages. 

“  That  man  must  be  unacquainted  with  the  we.iknfss  of  the  human 
mfmor)’,  and  the  general  imbccillity  of  the  mental  powers,  who  docs  not 
perceive  the  necessity  of  Divine  assistance,  in  recording  the  numerous  ser-* 
raons,  and  various  transactions  of  our  Lord.** — p.  l6. 

“  It  is  now  added,  that,  independent  of  their  inspiration,  the  men  who 
wrote  the  history  of  Christ,  were  placed  in  such  circumsLinccs  as  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  them  to  give  an  accurate  and  faithful  narrative.** — p.  5i. 

As  an  example  of  our  author’s  success,  we  gladly  recommend 
the  argument  contained  in  the  following  extract. 

“In  order  to  invalidate  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  a  cele« 
bnted  writer  has  strenuously  laboured  to  disprove  tlie  exisumce  of  miraclea 
altogether.  The  substance  of  Ins  argument  is,  ‘  that  it  is  contrary  to 
experience,  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience, 
that  a  testimony  should  be  false.’ 

“  In  the  deduction  of  evidence,  it  is  an  established  maxim,  that  if  an 
argument  proves  too  much,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
is  applied  ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  Such  is  the  fact  with  regard 
to  Air.  Hume’s  argument.  For  if  men  are  to  reject  every  relation  which 
is  not  supported  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  experience,  then  the  man 
who  never  visited  a  foreign  country  must  deny  the  existence  of  any  other 
except  his  own  native  country,  because  he  has  not  the  testimony  of  expe¬ 
rience  that  any  such  docs  exist.  1  ic,  also,  who  resides  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  must  deny,  that  under  the  north  and  south  poles  tlierc  is  only 
one  day  and  one  night  during  the  whole  year;  bt'cause  this  is  not  only 
contrary  to  any  thing  which  he  has  experienced,  but  he  actually  experiences 
the  very  reverse  ;  there  being,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  every  year.  In  this  case,  there  are 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  experiences  against  one  testimony ;  yet  they 
do  not  invalidate  its  force.  Upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  un¬ 
learned  peasant  must  likewise  treat  with  contempt  the  information  of  philo¬ 
sophers  concerning  the  round  form  of  the  earth,  its  daily  and  annual  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  sun,  because  they  are  in  appearance  contrary  to  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Nay,  according  to  his  doctrine,  the  discoveries  of  science  would 
b'come  useless,  and  the  mistakes  of  uninformed  men  would  be  substituted 
in  their  place.** 

This  volume  is  presented  to  the  public  in  .'i  form  suftieiently 
respectable,  excepting  the  numerous  orthographical  errors. 
I  o  enter  upon  all  t!ie  parts  of  the  work  wliicb  we  think  open 
^0  criticism,  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  might  be  deemed 
wearisome  and  useless  to  the  reader.  W'e  sliall^  therefore, 
flisnli^s  it,  by  repeating  our  approbation  of  its  design, and  gene- 
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rm\  tendency,  while  we  regret  that  it  was  not  more  ably  exe* 
rut**!!;  and  by  joining  our  cordial  wishes  with  the  fond  Iwpe'^ 
i>f  the  author*  “  tliat  whatever  he  its  reception  with  the  public, 
it  may  int  et,  at  least,  with  the  approbation  and  encouragement 
ofthiisc!  under  his  immediate  charge,  and  that,  hy  the  bless, 
ing  ol'  (iod,  they  may  reap  some  hene^t  tVom  this  humble  at. 
tempt  to  promote  their  eternal  welfare.” 


Art.  VI.  Cbri/tian  Politic ^  in  Four  Parts,  by  Ely  Bates,  Esq.  8vo.  pp. 
460.  Price  bs.  Longman  and  Co.  1806. 

OF  the  man  wlio  at  the  present  time  ventures  into  the  field 
of  political  discussion,  the  opinion  of  many  is,  “  /«- 
ert/rV  per  igucs  suppositos  cinen  doloM/,^'  Not  a  few  labour  tin¬ 
der  an  inveterate  P alii ico -phobia ;  and  express  the  strongest^ 
eiiioiions  of  abhorrence,  whenever  the  subject  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes.  But  this  is  neither  manly  nor  w  ise.  Whatever 
is  of  real  importanco  to  the  happiness  ol  mankiiul,  ^hould  not 
he  ti*c*atrd  with  eonliunpt,  or  with  neglect,  because  vice  and- 
lolly  have  abused  it:  the  abuse  only  was  wrong,  and  this  only 
should  he  studiou'iiy  shimned.  From  what  lias  taken  place  iii 
the  world  within  the  last  tw  enty  yeai*s,  there  e erta inly  never  tvas 
a  tiiiM*  when  men  of  talents,  judgement,  and  observation,  could 
write  so  well  on  political  subjects,  and  assign,  with  so  much 
propriety,  to  theory  and  practice,  their  distinct  and  |X?culiar 
provinces.  ’I'lie  danger  of  the  two  extremes,  anarchy  and 
dt  .ipolistn,  has  been  ])roclainuvl  to  ail  the  nations  of  tnropo 
with  tile  voit'e  of  riiunder  !  For  while  in  one  country  on  the 
Oontinenr,  the  heart  has  Ixen  ajipuiled  with  the  horrors  of 
urarchy  and  its  desolating  niist'ries  ;  in  others,  even  in  suc- 
ces^^ioii  to  the  vi*ry  luuir  in  which  we  write,  the  paralyzing 
fniinenre  ('f  despotism  on  the  jicople,  has  occasioned  them 
to  look  o!i  as  unconcerned  spectators,  and  surrender  their  na- 
ti^o  lar.d  to  tlu'  ravages  ol  the  invading  foe.  Let  despot^, 
anarcin"*'*,  the  ad\ocalcs  ol  ih  spotisin,  and  the  promoters  ol 
anarciiy,  look  at  these  awlnl  scenes  with  distnav  and  contU’- 
.'‘mi) :  while  the  Irieiuis  of  gc'iinino  liberty  come  forward  with 
conhtiem  e  to  display  and  assert  their  principles,  as  at  onco 
gi\iiig  happiness  to  the  peojile,  strength  to  tlie  throne,  and 
manly  detence  and  security  to  the  country.  In  this  honoura¬ 
ble  Company  it  atVords  us  jileasnro  to  introduce  Mr.  Bates  to 
fiur  iv;ulei>,  a>  a ‘^cn^ihle.  and  moderate  writer  on  political  suh- 
»eetv.  ;md  one  wlio  professes  to  he  the  advocate  of  rational 
fi  ceiloin. 

Ih  .  wt'rk  eonsists  of  four  parts,  the  first  ef  which  contains 
a yii*w  ot  civil  governnumt  in  its  int1m*nee  on  virtue  and  hap-* 
piness,  <  idu  liy  from  the  relation  wliicliit  bears  to  liberty  and 
pn)perty. 
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To  ascertain  \>hat  can  he  done  byjrovernmcnts,  Mr. B.  ana¬ 
lyzes  liuinan  nature,  in  onier  to  discover  uliat  it  is  capable 
of  attainini;  ;  and  be  represents  man  as  a-  bcint^  actuated 
l)V  the  love  of  pli  asme,  the  love  of  consequence,  aiul  the 
Itivc  of  wealth.  He  tlicn  proceeds  to  consider  the  objerts 
^Yhic!l  a  gov(?rnnient  aims  to  promote  and  secure,  namely, 
personal  liberty,  )>ei*sonal  security,  private  property,  niul 
public  decorum,  lii  s|>eakiug  of  the  luHnence  of  (>overn* 
ment  oil  virtue  and  hapjiincss  from  its  relation  to  liberty,  we 
meet  with  the  following  sensible  remark. 

*  It  is  therefore  in  those  states  whose  animating  principle  is  liberty*  tliat 
we  must  look  for  a  just  exercise  of  reason,  or  a  spirit  of  free  enquiry. 
Under  despotic  governments,  the  mind  lies  abject  and  depressed  with  tlie 
body,  v.'ithcut  any  ardour  for  rational  investigation,  which  might  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  a  power  founded  in  ignorance  and  injustice  ;  and 
this  g.-nerai  depression  of  reason  goes  still  fuither  to  strengthen  the 
hand*  of  despotism.  Tims  civil  and  intellectual  slavery  generate  and  in¬ 
crease  one  ant/ther  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  liberty.  I^  t  the  govemincDt 
be  free,  and  it  will  no  less  elevate  and  lib«*ralize  the  public  understanding* 
than  it  will  sink  and  degrade  it,  when  dcsjK)tic.  On  the  other  l».ind,  let 
the  public  mind  be  dignified  and  expanded  with  knowledge,  and  it  will 
liberalize  the  government ;  as  it  will  be  sure  to  invite  opjuvssion  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  when  contracted  and  debased  by  ignorance.’ — pp.  ^7,  58. 

Ill  considering  the  salutary  influence  of  government,  as  a 
species  of  discipline,  on  the  human  mind,  Mr.  H.  riieji  the 
awful  examples  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Caraealla,  and  others  of 
lliat  imperial  race,  whicli  seems  to  liave  been  raised  up  by 
Jh'ovideuec,  as  lie  observes, 

“  d’o  teacli  the  world  of  what  divadful  enormities  our  nature  is  ca» 
pable,  when  left  w  ithout  control,  and  abandoned  to  its  own  propensltici. 
but  tlkTe  is  no  necessity  of  recurring  to  former  periods  to  show,  that  th<)«c 
who  have  been  least  under  tiu*  government  of  otliers  are  generally  least  able 
to  govern  themselves  ;  and  that  j)Ower,  when  it  falls  into  such  hands,  is 
commonly  converted  into  an  instrument  of  sensuality  and  injustice.  \Vc 
need  only  to  take  a  view  of  our  owm  times,  to  be  supplied  with  Do  many 
CX.'.niples  to  this  purpose.’ — J».  6(5. 

Many  similar  illustralions  arc  lKippi,ly  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  treatise. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  R.  examines  the  influence  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  on  national  virtue.  He  admits  them  to 
be  useful,  as  they  improve  tin?  mind,  and  minister  to  man’s  rca- 
Nonahle  wants:  but  m  forming  an  t*stiniate  of  tfieir  moral  ef¬ 
fects,  lie  does  not  rate  them  highly  ;  yet  as  liig.dy  piu  liaps  as 
they  deserve.  He  likewise  institutes  a  comparison  hetweei^ 
the  civdlzed  and  the  savage  stale,  and  though  he  rejects  the 
I’liiusihle  soji.hisins  of  Rousseau,  and  justly  gi\i*.s  the  pre- 
l'Tone(‘  to  the  former,  yet  he  tiiinks  eivilizalion  may  he 
^^‘itried  to  excess,  and  that  “  the  care  of  Coverument  sliould 
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he  to  place  anil  secure  a  people  in  that  situation,  in  which  the 
fewest  imlividuals  possible  are  in  extreme  wealth  or  in, 
ciigence  ;  and  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  no  iurther 
encouraged,  than  as  they  are  calculated  to  increase  and  pre* 
serve  usetui  knowledge,  to  turnish  cinployment,  and  minister 
to  the  real  wants  or  innocent  satistactions  ot  life.” 

he  second  part  of  the  hook  treat-*  ot  the  importance  ofre- 
ligion  both  to  s<K  iety  and  the  individual,  with  retlexions  on 
religious  establishments  and  toleration  ;  it  conttiins  a  large 
portion  of  very  inieresiing  matter.  The  importance  ot  reli¬ 
gion  to  the  vM'ifarc  of  a  cominnnity  is  displayed  with  much 
ability.  Jii  tlirec  sections  of  peculiar  interest,  our  author 
treats  of  a  lolei  atioii  without  an  establishment,  ot  an  establish¬ 
ment  without  a  toleration,  and  of  an  establishment  with  a  to¬ 
leration.  In  the  first,  he  considers  tlic  people  as  all  enjoying, 
in  I  he  fid  lest  degree*,  liberty  of  coiiseienee,  and  the  iMjual 
possession  of  every  political  privilege  ;  and  he  points  out  what 
ne  conceives  to  he  the  advantages  and  the  inconveniences  of 
Mirli  an  order  of  tilings.  'I'lie  history  of  the  world  presents 
us  but  with  one  instance  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  has 
heen  made  uiuler  circumstances  not  the  most  favourable;  and 
its  duration  has  not  yet  been  long  enough,  to  furnish  us  with 
absolutely  certain  maxims  of  conduct  derived  from  facts. 
America  IS  the  ('ountry  to  which  w  e  refer  ;  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  independent  govcrnmc!>t  of  the  United  States, 
all  religious  sects  w  ithout  distinction  have  etijoyed  equal  privi¬ 
leges  1)  )th  civil  and  religions,  w'ithout  any  establishment 
whaievcr.  Hut  wlu*n  we  consider  the  constant  intlux  of  all 
kinds  of  people  from  the  dilVerent  countries  of  Kuropc, 
and  that  it  is  tlie  asylum  of  “  every  man  who  is  discontented, 
and  of  every  man  who  is  in  (l(  ht,”  ike.  ^cc.  it  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  tha»,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Kngland  Pro¬ 
vinces,  whose  ifihabitants  are  of  a  more  homogeneous  and 
respeet*d>h»  descent,  tlic  exj)eriment  has  been  made  under 
cirenmstauees  peculiarly  untavourable.  The  elTpcts  of  such 
a  .sy.stcin  will,  trom  year  lo  year,  he  growing  more  apparent, 
and  in  ihe  issnt*  will  furnish  the  moral  and  political  world  with 
m  vv  maxims  of  w.iMioin  of  the  highest  kind.  It  will  then  be 
Su  n  wlmtber  Mr.  H.’s  reasoning,  and  decisions  on  the  subject, 
be  just  or  not. 

In  ihi'^eroud  section,  on  an  Establishment  w'ithont  a  Toler* 
ation,  .i,\.ue.>  wi^h  great  foret*  and  cogency  against  all 
kinds  t>t  inioleraiK  e  and  persecution  ;  and  justly  represent^ 
5uch  a  sy.  teiu  as  deenlcdly  lio.>tile  l)t»lli  to  true  religion  and  to 
the  weltare  «.t  the  coinnuinitv.  \Vc  anxiously  wish  to  pre- 
.sent  our  readers  w  ith  some  of  his  excellent  observations  91^ 
ibis  bead,  but  we  can  cmlv  find  room  fur  his  conclusion. 
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<I  think  It  sufficiently  appears/ says  Mr.  B.  ‘  that  an  establishment  *sutthoia 
I  toleration,  is  neither  consistent  witli  the  true  Interest  of  religion,  nor 
uiih  the  peace  of  society;  that  for  the  magistrate  to  interfere  at  all  in 
religious  matters  is  a  point  of  e.xtreme  delicacy  ;  and  tliat  when  he  doet 
iotertere,  it  should  be  his  first  care  to  do  no  harm,  either  by  an  unm^es* 
liry  at>rldgment  of'  the  liberties  of  any  class  of  citizens;  by  his  patronage 
of  a  false  religion,  or  by  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  true  one  in 
ways  that  are  not  agreeable  to  its  spirit,  and  that  miglit  end;uiger  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  noted  some  of  those  furious  wars  that  have  been  kindled  by  reli¬ 
gious  jKTsecution  ;  and  where  it  docs  not  cause  an  open  revolt,  it  is  sure 
to  diffuse  an  angry  ferment,  and  to  engender  hy'jiocrisy,  which,  hy  gra¬ 
dually  undermining  principle,  may  prove  more  destructive  th.in  the  hit- 
tenst  hostile  contention.  And  so  fat  as  religion  is  made  a  tool  for  })oiiu- 
cal  purposes,  the  same,  or  other  consequences  no  less  mischievous,  may  be 
expected  to  follow.’ — pp,  ‘205,  206. 

An  estahlislimciit  with  ;i  toleration,  is  the  system  which  our 
author  conceives  to  he,  on  the  whole,  most  advantageous  in 
the  pre'icnt  state  of  human  affairs.  He  distinguishes  between 
a  partial,  and  a  complete  toleration.  The  former  allows  men 
liherfy  of  religions  worshij)  :  the  latter  opens  to  them  every 
civil  otHce,  honour,  and  emolument.  The  former,  he  says^ 
is  more  advantageous  to  the  establishment,  but  lt*ss  favour¬ 
able  to  the  state,  w  bile  the  latter  is  hivourabie  to  the  stale, 
but  preiudieial  to  the  establishment.  By  Kstublishment  is  in¬ 
tended,  “  an  order  of  men  set  apart  to  attend  on  the  ofheet 
of  religion  :  a  legal  provision  for  their  inainUMiance ;  and  a 
restriction  of  this  provision  to  teachers  of  a  certain  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

A  section  is  here  devoted  to  the  most  effectual  methods  by 
"liicli  an  establishment  may  support  itself  under  a  complete 
toleration:  it  is  a  section  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  every  friend  of  religion;  and  whieh  it  becomes  the  ministers 
iuid  members  of  every  establishment  to  peruse  with  the  most 
serious  jitiention.  “  The  church  must  provide  the  best  means  of 
spiritual  instruction  and  edification,  among  which  the  following, 
as  Mr.B.  conceives,  are  the  most  considerable.  Her  doctrine 
must  be  evangelical,  she  must  pay  a  proper  attention  to  ele- 
nteiitary  or  catechetical  instruction,  her  general  discourses 
from  the  pulpit  must  be  rather  plain  and  oxjx)sitory,  than  cu¬ 
rious  or  polemical ;  there  must  he  a  due  regulation  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  nrayer  and  psalmody,  and  there  must  he  a  proper  exercise 
ot  Christian  discipline,  lii  order  to  carry  thesethiiigs  into  exe¬ 
cution,  the  clergy  must  he  good  men— To  piety  must  be  added 
2eal  and  warmth  of  address — Topietv  and  zeal  must  he  added 
ability — Totheofh(eof  a  public  teacher  must  he  ad. led  that 
ot  a  pastor  who  watciies  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  as  one  that 
must  give  account.”  1  o  these  Mr.  D.  adds  another  precaution 
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by  which  an  ostahlishetl  church  is  to  support  herself  under  a 
complete  t(»)eiation,  “  not  forw’ardiy  to  set  up  any  claims  of 
superior  purity  or  authority  to  other  churches,  either  iii  res|)ect 
of  doctrine,  worship,  government,  or  discipline  ;  and  to  main¬ 
tain  none,  after  they  have  been  proved  to  be  either  unjust  or 
dubious;  nor  lastly  to  assert  even  those  that  are  the  nK)St  in. 
dispntahly  jnst  and  well  founded,  with  a  disproportioned  or 
nnhal lowed  zeal.”  It  should  likewise  “  prescribe  reasonable 
terms  both  of  clerical  and  lay  communion.” 

In  this  seeoiul  part,  Mr.  B.  combats  a  saying  of  Bishop 
Butler,  ami  a  maxim  ef  Mr.  l.oeke ;  but  a  skillul  advocate, 
we  ihit’k,  wouM  be  able  to  defend  llicm  both.  Bisliop  Butler 
conceives  “  that  a  perfectly  virtuous  tuition  (wliicii  can  only  Ik* 
formed  upon  the  principles  of  piety)  would  in  a  course  of 
a‘4cs,  acc(*rding  to  the  ordinary  ])rogrcss  of  thing.s,  obtain 
tiiC  eunure  of  the  world.''  Though  wo  do  not  sup[)osc  lliat 
tiic'.r  piinciples  would  lead  them  to  coVr?t  the  dominion  of 
<  liuT  countries,  wc  have  no  liesitation  in  saving  that  they 
Wind  I,  ill  a  century  or  two,  cliangc  the  state  of  the  world,  ami 
dld'use  their  principles  over  every  laud. 

Ntw  is  ii  with  so  much  ri'asoii  that  our  aiitlior  censures  Mr. 
l.ocke’s  maxim,  “  that  trutii  would  cerlaiiily  do  well  enongb 
if  she  wtne  oiicc  left  to  shift  for  herself.”  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  America,  Kngland,  and  jxn  hups  a  state  or  two  more  in 
f.urope,  w  here  .shall  we  liiulthe  place,  in  which  divine  truth  is 
allowed  to :  [lift  for  li4*rself?  lu  some  instances,  she  is  per¬ 
secuted  ami  baiiislied,  and  it  is  dealii  for  her  to  enter.  In 
oiluM.s,  .she  i.>  fetteri'd,  inanarlod,  and  gagged.  In  short,  the 
barbarous  treat iiKUit  oi  iruili  Iuls  been,  and  is  still,  tlic  crime 
and  misery  of  the  world,  d'he  progress  of  ('iiristianity  during 
the  first  three  ei*nlurio«,  while  it  confirms  tiie  philosopher’s 
remark,  is  a  lull  ansvM*r  to  Mr.  l».’s  reasoning.  And  we  have 
no  iioubi,  hut  iliat  nolw  illistanding  the  nnpalatablcness  of  di¬ 
vine,  liutli  to  the  ilepraved  heart  of  man,  were  it  allowed  to 
yiiiti  hw  it.self  and  iiave  lair  play,  the  jinri*  and  faithful  preach¬ 
ing  of  it,  by  zealous  men,  would,  throiigli  tlie.miglity  (tnergy  ot 
the  Holy  (i!i<ist,  render  ii  tlie  power  of  grace  unto  salvation 
to  iiniliiiiid*'s,  ami  im-rea.sc  its  glorious  extension,  till  the 
jhe  whole  earili  suhmilled  to  liic  empire  of  virtue,  freedom^ 
and  hap{nnes<. 

In  liie  third  part  ol  this  work,  Mr.  B.  lavs  down  ruk‘S  for  the 
conduc  t  ot  a  good  citizen,  particularly  under  any  moderate 
goytnnmeiu.  ?dany  useful  admonitions  w  ill  be  found  in  iliis  di' 
vision,  on  a  varie  ty  of  topics.  In  p.  ‘Jiil,  they  are. reduced  to 
tiie  tollowiiig  Ih'uiIs  : 

“  I'o  cujrd  agnlnft  any  wrong  impressions  he  might  receive  from  nev 
iiiiJ  p.austble  j.'oiiiic.U  tlicodc* ;  4od  lo  regulate  hi^  expecuiis^Ds  by  wl.^ 
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Ii  obvious  and  practicable  in  the  picscnt  state  of  human  natare*  and  tlie 
existing  circumstances  of  public  arTairs, 

•*  To  distinguish  real  political  evils  from  imaginary  ones,  and  from 
those  various  evils  which  arise  out  of  the  common  condition  of  man  In 
this  world :  also,  Not  to  aggravate  or  rashly  oppose  the  first  ;  to  dismiss 
the  second  ;  and  to  suffer  patiently  the  last. 

«  To  avoid  an  idle  curiosity  in  political  matters  ;  and  still  more  a  dis- 
poiitioo  to  hunt  after  small  or  unknown  grievances. 

To  beware  of  any  unnecessary  Or  hasty  attachment,  and  still  mone  of 
a  blind  devotion  to  any  partv  whatever,  either  in  politics  or  religion. 

‘‘  Lastly :  Never  forwardly  to  urge  his  public  claims  or  pretensions# 
nor  beyond  what  the  common  good  may  require  ;  and  when  this,  on  tlie 
whole,  is  provided  for,  to  rest  satisfied  in  he  quiet  and  laiiliful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  present  station.” 

Most  of  th(*  counsels  here  given  we  cordially  approve  ;  and 
wo  most  (earnestly  wish  that  they  were  universally  followed  ;  but 
there  are  some  sentiments  expressed,  and  others  implied,  in 
which  wc  cannot  acquiesce.  Circumstances  frequently  give  a 
certain  bias  to  the  mind  of  a  writer,  which  perverts  it  from  the 
line  of  truth  and  prudence.  The  astonishing  and  disastrous 
events  which  of  late  have  taken  place  in  Lurope,  seem  to  have 
exerted  some  such  influence  on  Mr.  B.  ;  and  his  whole  book, 
in  consequence,  is  pervaded  with  a  peculiar  tinge,  wliich  ap¬ 
pears  however  most  strongly  in  this  part.'  For  I'xample,  he 
^eeins  anxious  to  lead  away  the  mass  of  the  peo|)lc  (all  but 
the  nobilitv  and  gentry)  from  ever\’  kind  of  political  conversa¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  Wc  give  Mr.  B.  credit  for  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  ;  hut  his  ideas  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  the. 
F.nglish  constitution  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  friendly  to  its  |)ro- 
sperity.  That  an  attention  to  politics  may  he  carried  to  excess, 
and  that  it  has  been  aliused  in  a  perniciotis  and  ititolerable. 
degree,  who  is  then*,  hnt  will  readly  acknowledge  ?  But  may 
not  every  thing  else  be  abusi'd  ?  and  has  not  everv  pursuit  ot 
business  and  relaxation  been  carried  to  excess  ?  What  th<*n  is 
the  remedy  ?  Not  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  hut  to 
return  to  the  right  path,  aiul  pursue  it  steadily.  M'lu?  English 
constitution  is  so  fiauie<l,  that  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
power,  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  required,  in  t!te  choice  of 
men  to  administer  some  of  the  highest  ofliees  ot  legislation, 
government,  and  municipal  authority.  But  il  they  were  to 
follow  Mr.  B.’s  a(lvic(‘,  and  neither  think  nor  speak  on  any 
question  of  politics,  how  could  th<’y  be  rjualitied  to  |H*rfofiii 
this  dutv,  a  duty  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  country  so  intudi  depends.  It  w'ou  Id  he. 
of  benefit  to  mankind  for  such  writers  as  Mr.  B.  to  keep  in 
view',  that  the  governors  have  the  same  tiepraved  disjmsitioifs 
^ilte  governoj  ;  and  that,  as  the  strong <haiid  of  government 
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must  be  exerted  to  prescn’c  order  and  peace  among  tlie 
people,  so  the  people  must  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  govem- 
niein,  auJ  see  that  it  does  not  abridge  those  liberties  wliich 
it  professes  to  maintain,  but  accomplishes  its  true  object, 
within  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  tlie  rnglish  constitution  ;  and  to  this  we  are  indebted 
for  iu  preservation.  Of  tliis  our  amiable  and  worthy  author 
Is  himself  deeply  sensible  ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  the 
world  has  suffered  far  more  from  despotism  than  from  aiiarchy, 
and  “  tliat  sometimes  by  open  violence,  and  ofteiier  by  a  secret 
corrosion,  the  former  has  destroyed  thet  pCace  and  comfort  of 
millions.  It  is  an  evil  which  may  endure  for  ages  ;  whereas 
anarchical  commotions,  like  hurricanes  or  cartlupiakes,  though 
frequently  tremendous  while  they  continue,  are  of  a  transient 
nature.  Hence  of  all  human  interests,  none  is  more  sacred 
than  that  of  rational  liberty  ;  and  of  all  human  characters^ 
none  more,  honourable  than  that  of  a  temperate  and  steady 
advociite  for  the  natural  and  just  rights  of  mankind.** 

As  this  is  a  book  of  Christian  politics,  we  conceive  it  onr 
duty  to  take  notice  of  another  fault.  Mr.  B.’s  Christian  is  too 
much  a  ifuictist.  In  hearing  evils  with  patience,  and  submitting 
to  hardships  with  resignation,  he  possesses  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  he  is  very  deficient  in  the  active  parts  of 
Christian  duty.  He  is  almost  taught  rather  to  consider  evils  as 
unavoidable,  and  to  bow  beneath  their  pressure,  than  to  face 
them  boldly,  and  endeavour  vigorously  to  remove  them.  Under 
the  intiuence  of  Mr.  B.’s  sentiments,  he  would  retire  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  in  solitude  labour  to  preserve  his 
integrity.  Our  author  forgets,  that  the  Gospel  Iras  assigned  to 
tlie  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  reformation  of  the  world;  where- 
ever  they  live,  they  are  to  have  this  object  in  view.  It  allows  no 
man  to  sti*al  his  way  silcniiy  and  secretly  to  heaven  :  he  must 
o|#enly  confess  his  Master,  and  ditliise  the  knowledge  of  Him 
t()  the  utmost  limit  of  his  influence.  As  an  individual,  he 
shoulil  exert  his  powers  to  hoiu  ur  God ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  otlicrs,  he  should  form  and  execute  plans  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind.  Mr.  B.  is  afniid  of  Novelties ;  and  we  would 
reprobate,  wiih  as  inucli  severity  as  himself,  wild,  romantic 
scliemes,  and  (piestionahle  alterations  iu  political  institutions; 
hut  he  is  cautious  to  an  extreme,  and  is  not  suflicienijy  zealous 
for  real  improvements.  Without  any  political  aitenuion,  how 
much  moral  change  for  the  belter  might  take  place  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  people  !  'Fhat  every  improvement  is  a  novelty ^  is  aii 
obvious  truth  which  such  wriiers  should  consUmtly  remember. 
1  he  attempts  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  and  cstablisli  Sunday 
Schools,  were  once  perfect  iwveltks  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account. 
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Annthor  thing  in  whic  h  we  clifl’er  from  Mr.  B.,  is  tlic  mea¬ 
sure' <^f  inlluenc:e  which  a  government  has  on  the  char.ictt^ 
ami  happiness  of  the  pi'ople.  '^I'his  influence  he  under-rates  in 
a  surprising  degree  ;  and  it  is  a  practical  error,  productive  of  the 
most  injurious  consequences  to  human  virtue  and  felicity. 
ImuK'usc  is  the  difference  of  the  social  state  in  England  and 
Spain.  About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  any  difference 
aliicli  might  he  between  them  was  in  favour  ut  the  latter. 
Now,  England  is  exalted  to  the  summit  of  civilized  life,  while 
Spain  is  sunk  into  a  fathomless  abyss  of  ignorance,  super-  . 
stiiion,  poverty,  and  distress.  Had  we  leisure  fi)r  discussion, 
we  could  shew  that  the  difference  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
govermneut,  to  its  direct,  but  still  moi*e  to  its  indiroct  influence. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  w'ork  is  “  On  the  Way  to  live  liap-^ 
pily  under  all  Oovernment'j,  and  in  all  situations.”  The  greater 
portion  of  it  is  occiq>ied  with  a  dissertation  on  Providence,  as 
iiirnishing  consolation  to  good  men  under  all  the  miseries  of  the 
present  life.  Much  benefit  may  he  derived  from  the  perusal, 
especially  by  the  restless  and  discontented.  Though  the  dis¬ 
sertation  itself  is  rather  out  of  place  in  such  a  treatise  as 
Clirisiian  Politics,  the  author’s  pious  design  might  serve  as 
an  apology  :  hut  wc  were  astonished  heyonil  measure  to  find 
him  entering  into  one  of  the  most  difficult  controversies  in* 
theology, — that  concerning  Liberf  u  and  Xvcessiti/ ;  and  bringing 
severe  and  unjust  accusations  against  a  whole  body  of  Cnris- 
lirns,  and  l)y  name  against  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
that  modern  ages  have  pniduced.  As  he  is  so  free  in  his  cen-  ^ 
sures,  it  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  due  rcpect  to  say  of  our 
author,  that  though  he  is  a  ver}^  pious  and  sensible  gentleman, 
Ilf  is  not  a  profound  divine  ;  that  he  did  not,  in  this  dis- 
ciuisition,  com'idcr  hcforc-\\d\u\  quid  va leant  humeri ;  and  that 
tliough  he  can  swim  well,  he  has  not  learned  to  dive.  If 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  over  Jonathan  Kdivards  on  tkr 
Freedom  the  /fV//,  with  care  and  impartiality,  he  will  not 

f'lace  that  wonderful  man  in  the  company  of  Priestley  and 
lohhes  ;  and  he  will,  at  least,  alter  mucii  of  the  controversial 
part  of  liis  own  hook  on  tlie  subject  of  Providence. 

We  are  sensible  that  the  .abstract  and  specimens  we  have 
piven  of  Mr.  Bates’s  work,  convey  but  an  inadequate  notion  of 
Its  value  and  attractions ;  but  our  limits  forbid  a  more  elctensive  ^ 
examination,  and  our  duty  has  reejuired  us  to  protest  against 
wliat  wc  deem  chiefly  erroneous,  in  a  volume  geucriilly  de¬ 
serving  of  high  commendation  :  for  the  subjects  which  it  ein- 
hraccs  arc  interesting,  the  discussions  are  sensible,  the  prin-  * 
ciplcs  are  scriptural,  tlic  spirit  is  most  amiable,  and  the  deduc-  ' 
♦tons  arc  of  much  practical  importance. 
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Art.  Vll.  The  Dflutior.s  of  Hope.  A  Popro.  8vo.  pp.  J$8.  Price  Si, 

C'adcll  and  Duvica,  1806. 

^PHIS  itself  is  om»  fd*  the  “  IVlusions  of  Hope.”  Tlie 
rasrinatcf!  us;  r^ul  the  i\i*st  stan/a,  and  wort*  dctcr- 
ini?io(1  to  in*  it.  o  [)r(K’otHit*il  to  the  second,  !)ut 

in  the  vc*i*v  o|H*Hin"  wea*  sitoekeil  to  see  ‘‘  a  sijrh,”  hui);;t*(|  at 
it5  own  d(‘)or,  ami  iinincdiately  aiterwnrds  “  a  tear,”  apprehend, 
ed  as  “  a  tleseiter 

••  The  quivering  sigh  cn  its  red  portal  hungV 
'T'hc  soft  tear  trembling,  a  deserter 

Nevcrt]i(‘1i"<s  we  stiHed  oin*  chagrin,  before  it  rould  stifle  mir 
good  wil!,imil  hurried  onwaulsfVoin  line  to  line,  from  page  to  page, 
alternatelv  deluded  and  disappointeil,  witli  here  the  shadow  of  a 
lovely  coneej)tion,  tlun?  the  substance  of  a  villaitions  conceit; 
bore  a  gliiiunering  of  jMH  tical  iin*,  and  there  the  murkiness  oi* 
f»ro^iie  >*tnoke  ;  till  atTo  ing  at  tlio  conclusion,  witliincfrable  eoni- 
posnre  we  shut  tin*  hook,  aiul  our  eyes  together,  and  dreamed 
iliat  we  had  been  rt  ading  llu*  hnc.^t  pcein  in  the  wtnld. 

It  is  not  necessary  lo  (h*Vi'lopt‘  the  plan  of  this  little  work  ;  and 
u  wool  ('r  two  on  the  execution  will  be  snflfieient.  It  is  written  in 
jIk*  stan:%a  ('f  Spt*nsi  r,  the  most  bannonious  and  varied  for  heroic 
matter  in  the  Kntdish  langnagt*.  This  autlior  in  many  passages 
has  employed  it  well,  but  his  rnymes  are  rrecpicntly  base,  nis  liiios 
feeble,  nnd  his  Alexandrii^es  insnirL-ribly  languid.  It  has  been 
laid  down  as  law  in  the  courts  (  f  the  Muses,  thtit  the  Alexandrine 
admits  wo  vaii.uionof  tin*  ea  sura!  pa.nsc  from  being  placeil  after 
llu‘ .s*»‘.r//j  >vllable.  Ifonr  a’uhur  was  aware  of  tins  law,  be  lias 
t«.tall\  lu'oken  it,  for  wbUb  WKleed  wo  idaiiie  Itiin  less  than  for  not 
havifig  broi.eu  it  suc<'essru!ly  ;  for  wo  \ioidd  contend,  that  it 
ought  luw't  r  to  hi*  vi(»!aU*d,  i*\e(’pr  wlien  It  may  be  “  vwrc  ho* 
nouv*J  in  flu  breach  tlum  in  ihe  observance.”  In  tlic  “  Delusions 
of  llcpt  T  this  hits  net  b(  en  luijipily  aeeompiisiied,  though  wc 
have  Ah'xandr  Mv's  of  every  pessihh*  variety  of  tin*  easnra  ;  and 
iiei  ce  Tr.aii\  of  the  elosing  linos  read  like  a  pn.so  note  at  the 
ejid  (Tike  ' cis<*. 

Hut  we  must  mU  dwell  exchru  velvon  the  faults  (»f  this  poem  ;  it 
contains  ^omc  brllhanl  thoe.glus  and  beaotifnl  expressions  ;  every 
page  i  ‘tiv  wed  wiili  (iowerv, — but  they  re>e!nblc  flowers  in  eiu- 
urokk'r>,of  r.Hi  and  glowing  colours  that  didiglit  the  eve,  bu^ 
cliarm  no  oilier  st  ns4' ;  tin*)  Incatlie  no  fragnince,  there  is  luj 
clow  on  the  ir  U*  4\es.  File  author  has  soficned  away  the  strengtbi 
and  volalih/ed  the  spirit  of  his  idea  *  ;  he  h;is  iimpiestioniiblY 
ioiuc  of  ilio  gvld  of  genius,  but  ho  hai»  bcuteii  too  much  ot  U  iut% 
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titjfJol,  or  (li‘a\ni  it  into  wiit* ;  vrhat  it  has  gained  in  splendor  and 
rxtcn.don,  it  has  lost  in  ueight  and  value.  The  following  stanra 
atfonls  a  double  specimen  of  the  ahthor’s  prrfthtrss  and  hi^ 
mifiidity  ;  of  the  former  in  the  five  first,  and  of  the  latter  in  the 
four  last  lines. 

“  And  now  its  white  the  blossom’d  hawthorn  threw 
O’er  tlie  full  bosom  of  the  lovely  maid, 

And  on  her  cheek  of  mountain-snow  there  grew^ 

“  'I  he  gloomy  richness  of  the  rosc-veil’d  glade, 

“  Iflwove  with  the  carnation’s  lively  shade; 

“  Yet  were  the  beauties  of  her  form  far  less 
I  han  those  her  cultivated  mind  display’d  ; 

“  Of  chiirity  the  self  approving  bliss 
“  She  felt;  and  oft  she  wander’d  to  relieve  distress.*^ 

There  is  so  much  sweetness  and  delicacy  in  the  allusions  of  th# 
ftdlowing  stanzas,  that  in  spite  of  the  “  Delusions*’  of  this  poem, 
we  cannot  hel])  indulging  the  “  Dope”  of  seeing  something  far 
•iiperior  to  his  present  perfonnance  from  the  pen  of  the  auUior. 

“  Warmed  by  the  sun  of  youth,  gay  smiles  each  sweet 
“  On  life’s  wild  hill,  that  busy  fancy  rears  ; 

“  Deluded  Hope  there  strays  with  careless  feet. 

The  brightest  fitui  ksy  and  in  her  bosom  wears  ! 

“  But  further  on  some  faii  er  flower  appears 

More  fresh  and  lovely  to  the  wanderer’s  view  ; 

“  She,  simple,  smiles  ah  !  soon  with  artless  tears. 

“  To  mourn  its  diooj)ing  head  and  faded  hue  ; 

“  Yet  still  she  turns  with  restless  gaze  to  seek,  a-new.” 

“  A  summer  sun  is  Hope,  whose  cheering  rays 
Can  glad  the  soul,  how  drear  soe’er  the  hour ; 

On  Youth’s  smooth  cht*ck  the  lively  radiance  plays, 

“  And  crimsons  deep  the  smiling  visage  oVr  ;  •< 

“  Though  weaker  far,  yet  sweet  is  Nlemory’s  power, 

“  And  oft  is  retrospective  Fancy  seen 
“  rrhough  Joy’s  lich  autumn  can  return  no  more) 

“  Lingering  behind  with  wistful  look  to  glean, 

“  By  Memory’s  moonlight,  where  the  harvest  once  has  beer. 

irtVIIl.  yf/i  Eleenmiary  Treatise  on  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions,  By  Fd  ward 
Liiwci,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  pp.  216.  Price  Ts.Gd.  Brooke  and 
Clarke,  Butterworth,  1806. 

^  O  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  practice  aiwl  technical 
terms  of  F.nglish  iiiris|Wii(h*nce,  the  word  Pleading  seldont 
conveys  any  other  itlea,  than  that  of  the  statements  aiid  argils 
ntents  of  the  parlies,  or  their  counsel,  addressed  rird  loceto  the 
court  or  jtiiy.  It  is  in  this  sense*  only  that  it  must  have  l>ecn  iin-. 
ycr^iootf,  wherever  there  was  an  official  a^lministration  of  justice 
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Art.  Vll.  The  Deluttor.s  of  Hope,  A  Poprn.  8vo.  pp«  ^3.  Price  Si. 

CadcU  and  Davic«t  1H06. 

poem  it'ielf  is  fd*  t)ie  “  IVlusions  of  Hope.”  Tlie 
*  fast^'inated  ns;  >^e  vetnl  the  hiM  stnn/a,  and  wen*  detcr- 
tnimM  to  he  with  it.  W'e  f)nK‘ecHU‘ti  to  the  second,  hut 

in  the  v<m*v  ojnminp:  uea*  sitoeked  to  «»ee  ‘‘  a  sipfh,”  lianpKl  at 
its  own  (hlor,  nml  iinmediiiteiy  alterwimls  “  a  tear,”  apprehend, 
e d  as  “  a  deserter 

••  The  quivering  sigh  on  its  red  jiorial  hufi^** 

^  The  soft  tear  trembling,  a  deserter  youn^'* 

Kevcrthe]i"is  \vc  stific'd  oiir  (*ha;.jnn,  htdore  it  could  stifle  our 
f^iKjd  nil!,an4l  hurried onwaitKiVom  line  to  line, from  topaijc, 
alUTiiatelv  didndod  and  disappointiul,  tvitli  here?  the  shadow  ot*a 
lovely  cotioeptiou,  tlur<^  the  siih.stance  of  a  villainous  conveitj 
here  a  gliiiunerin|^  of  |MK  ti(*al  fire,  and  there  the  murkiness  of 
f)ros;iie  smoke  ;  till  a^•i^  ing  at  the  conclusion,  withincdrahle  com- 
fiosurc  we  shut  the  hook,  luul  our  eves  together,  and  dreimicd 
that  w  e  had  he  on  n  adine:  ‘lu'  hnest  prinn  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  devt'lupe  the  plan  of  this  little  work  ;  and 
u  word  or  two  on  tiu'  execution  will  h«  snftieient.  It  is  written  in 
flie  stan.'inT  Spensi  r,  tlie  most  harmonious  and  varied  for  hcrok 
iniuter  in  tlie  Knglish  langnngt*.  1  his  avtthor  in  many  passages 
has  employed  it  well,  h;il  his  rnynic^*  aiv  fVecpiently  base,  nis  lines 
feehle,  and  his  Alexandrii^es  insuiU  rvMy  languid.  It  has  been 
laid  down  as  law  in  t!u‘  c<mrts(  f  the  Pluses,  th;it  the  Ale.xandrine 
admits  no  vaikuion  of  tin*  ca  snnd  pr.uso  from  being  placed  after 
the  .v»’i7/i  jlahle.  If  our  avnhor  was  aware  of  this  law,  he  iras 
tot;ill\  l>rol;iMi  it,  for  which  kttlced  wo  hl  ime  him  less  than  for  iu»t; 
havin  g  hrol.cn  it  sina-e^srntly  ;  for  wo  would  contt'iul,  that  it 
ought  nevtr  to  ht*  vi(dati*d,  except  wlu'u  It  maybe  “w/i//vAa* 
fioui  'J  in  the  breach  tlum  in  l)k‘  observance.”  In  the  “  Delusions 
of  licpt  y'  thi.<  has  not  h(  e^i  lu  jipily  iiecoin|)rtshed,  thoiigli  wc 
liave  Ah'xandr  nes  of  even  j>essi])h;  ^  nrii  tv  of  tlm  easiira;  and 
iu'oee  n  any  of  tlie  closing  lines  read  like  a  [)r(.se  note  at  the 
ejid  i>l 'ii:e  '  ti’se. 

Hut  vve.musl  not  dwell  exchisivelvon  tlie  faults  of  thi.n  poem  ;  it 
coniains  .-ouh'  hnlhanl  thonght.s  and  he-daiifnl  expressions  ;  every 
nage  i  itrvWe-1  v.iili  dowers, — hut  they  re>einl>le  fliAvcrs  in  eiu- 
Lrokler>,t)f  iieh  and  gh  wing  colours  that  delight  the  eye,  hu^ 
eiiurm  no  <)t!ier  s(  :is<' ;  tlu'y  breathe  no  fragrance,  tliero  is  ikj 
dow  on  their  U*  4\cs.  I’he  aiulior  has  souened  away  the  strengthi 
r.id  volatibzed  the  spirit  <.f  his  ideas;  lie  h;is  iin(|iicstioniihly 
(tunc  of  liio  g'  dJ  of  gcaius,  but  he  hat»  bcutcu  too  Uiucb  o£  it  iut% 
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tinsel,  or  drawni  it  iiitc^  wire  ;  what  it  has  gained  in  splendor  and 
extension,  it  has  lost  in  weight  and  value.  The  following  stanra 
atfonls  a  donhle  specimen  of  the  atithor’s  prettmess  and  hill 
mtpitlifi/  ;  of  the  former  in  the  five  first,  and  of  the  latter  in  the 
(bur  last  lines. 

And  now  its  wlute  the  blossom’d  hawthorn  threw 
“  OVr  the  full  bosom  of  the  lovely  maid, 

“  And  on  her  cheek  of  mountain-snow  there  grew^ 

“  'I  he  gloomy  richness  of  the  rose-veil’d  glade» 

“  Inwove  with  the  carnation’s  lively  shade. 

**  Yet  were  the  beauties  of  her  form  far  less 
**  Than  those  her  cultivated  mind  display’d  } 

“  Of  charity  the  self  approving  bliss 

**  She  felt;  and  oft  she  wander’d  to  relieve  distress.*^ 

There  is  so  mucli  swoctnoss  and  delicacy  in  the  allusions  of  thtf 
hillowing  stanzas,  that  in  spite  of  the  “  Delusions*’  of  this  poem, 
we  cannot  help  indulging  the  “  Hope”  of  seeing  something  fur 
sjipciior  to  his  present  performance  from  the  ])en  of  the  auUior.  ' 

“  Warmed  by  the  sun  of  youth,  gay  smiles  each  sweet 
“  On  life’s  w'ild  hill,  that  busy  fancy  rears  ; 

“  Deluded  Hope  there  strays  with  careless  feet, 

**  7’Ar  brightest  ptui'ks^  and  in  her  bosom  wears  ! 

“  But  further  on  some  faiier  flower  appears 
“  More  fresh  and  lovely  to  the  wanderer’s  view  ; 

“  She,  simple,  smiles  «ah  !  soon  with  artless  tears.  •• 

”  To  mourn  its  drooping  head  and  faded  hue  ; 

-  “  Yet  still  she  turns  with  restless  gaze  to  seek  a-new.’* 

“  A  summer  sun  is  Hope,  whose  cheering  rays 
Can  glad  the  soul,  how  drear  soe’er  the  hour; 

On  Youth’s  smooth  check  the  lively  radiance  plays, 

“  And  crimsons  deq)  the  smiling  visage  o’er  ;  • 

“  Though  weaker  far,  yet  sweet  is  bC^mory’s  power, 

“  And  oft  is  retrospective  Fancy  seen 
“  ('fhough  Joy’s  nch  autumn  can  return  no  more) 

“  Lingering  bc'hind  with  wistful  look  to  glean, 

“  By  Memory’s  moonlight,  where  the  harvest  once  has  been  !’* 

lit.  VIII.  yf/i  FJesnmtary  Treatise  on  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions,  By  Edward 
Bawes,  ofthe  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  pp.  2H3.  Price  Ts.  (id.  Brooke  and 
Clarke,  Butiei-worth,  1806. 

"I  O  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  practice  ami  technical 
terms  of  Knglish  iiirispnidence,  the  w«)n.l  Pleading  seldom 
conveys  any  other  idea,  than  tliat  of  the  statements  aixl  argu^ 
taents  of  the  parties,  or  ilu*ir  counsel,  addressed  rivd  los'c  to  the 
rourt  or  jury.  U  is  in  tlnssenst*  only  that  it  must  have  been  iin— 
ytT*io  >J,  wherever  there  was  an  oHirial  ministration  of  justice 
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hcfDFO  M'rilinp;  was  known,  in  any  |Mirticular  conntn* ;  ami  in  \l\t% 
only  it  is  now  umlrrstooil,  even  among  [)rofessional  men,  la 
C'%*cry  voaniry  of  Knrope  except  Knglaiul  ami  Ireland.  But  in 
tliOK^;  islaiuls  it  assumes  finite  a  distinct  meaning  ;  and  a  man  may 
obtain  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  pleader,  who  has  never 
opened  his  mouth  in  couil,  and  who  possesses  none  of  the  rights 
or  dignities  of  tlu!  UarrisUT.  In  this  limited  semse,  the  title  anti 
subject  of  this  treatise  are  understood.  Pleadings,  in  this  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word,  are  nothing  more  tlian  the  allegations  of 
facts,  made  In*  tlie  paities,  and  retluced  to  writing  in  a  technitui 
legal  form,  riiese  allegations,  ft'r  some  centuries  after  the  con- 
fjuiNt,  were  made  before  the  ('ourt,  by  the  eonnsel  alternately, 
ere  /C////.V,  and  taken  down  in  writing  hv  the  clerk  ;  and  when  each 
party  had  concinded  his  allegations,  the  counsel  proceeded  to 
argue  on  their  legal  cth*ct,aml  the  eourt  proiiou need  judgement ; 
we  mean  where  one  ohjectc'd  to  the  validity  of  liis  opponent's  al¬ 
legation  in  point  of  law  ;  for  if  they  eame  to  issue  on  a  disputed 
fact,  the  mattcT  was  referred  to  a  jury,  as  at  this  day.  At  what 
precise  period  this  practice*  of  slatitig  the  allegations  of  fact  orally 
iK  fore  the  court  was  discontinued,  and  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
pleadings  in  writing  was  substituted  in  it;*  ))lacc,  does  not  clearly 
appear,  ihongh  the  present  practice  lias  certainly  existed  ever 
:«mco  tie*  KeformatioCi. 


Pleatliii};,  or,  as  ii  is  now  called,  Special  Pleading,  has  in  all 
periods  of  otir  legal  history  h(M*n  consideretl  as  the  most  nice  anil 
ilifHcnli  hrancli  of  the  profession  ;  it  lias  long  been  reduced  al- 
ino^t  to  a  science  Mliich  is  not  of  easy  acquisition  :  it  is  now 
4  u!ti\alcd  with  success  and  n'j^ulatlou  hy  a  class  of  men  who  con» 
fine  themselves  to  it  exclusively.  Mr.  Lawes  very  truly  oh* 
servi  s,  “  tliat  no  man’s  cause  is  siifo,  unless  it  he  entrusted  to 
those  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  law : 
/ii»r  have  any  other  a  well  grounded  hope  of  succeeding  in  any 
klegree  of  eminence  in  llie  jirofession,  than  those  who  have  di¬ 
ligently  studied,  and  wlio  ihorougidy  understand  tlie  science^ 
piyviously  to  lieing  called  to  the  bar.” 

The  author  professes  to  give  at  present  only  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  gimeral  piineiples  of  pleading,  preparatory  to  a 
work  on  a  more  enlarged  plan  :  from  what  he  has  already  done, 
we  augur  well  of  this  promised  publication. 

Our  limits  do  ni't  permit  us  to  give  .*%  detaileil  analysis  of  the 
work  ;  hut  a  slight  sketch  w  ill  enaldc  the  reader  to  judge  what^ 
he  isioexp.ect  from  the  perusal.  ^ 

In  the  first  chapter  .Mr.  1..  gives tfTo  geivoral  histoiV5>f  picading) 
cl  the  changes  it  iias  imdergone,  and  its  preseiU^tate  : — in  di^ 
aCco  »d  ith  several  divisions;  and  in  the  third  the  general  rules  ap- 
«iic:*hle  t(»  iho' j  several  tlivisions. — I'lie*  five  suc<eeding eliap* 

V.  Ti  Heat  nelly,  and  in  tJieir  Older,  of  nil  the  dirierent  spetitit 


Gram’s  Sermons, 


af  allocations  which  can  come  under  the  name  of  Pleailings 
the  eiui  of  a  cause.  Kach  cha])tev  has  its  Ap|>endix,  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  illustrating  hy  precedents  and  notes  the  general  doctriuo 
in  the  body  of  tlie  works. 

Ill  order  and  method  the  author  has  observed  the  rules  of  strict 
composition  :  the  style  is  in  geiicial  more  pure  and  iuvUiug  than 
ill  the  majority  of  legal  treatises  ;  hut  it  is  not  unlrequently  a 
little  involved,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  iiieorrect. 


Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects  and  Occasions.  Bv  Alexander  Grant 
D.  D.  Minister  of  the  English  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Dundee*  Vol.  111. 
8vo.  pp.  1J96.  Price  Gs.  Dongmaii  and  Co. 


CENSIBLE  of  the  differences  wliich  prevail  among 
preachers  and  hearers,  and  aware  of  the  different  me 


both 

thods 


hy  which  sermons  may  accomplish  their  important  end,  we  arc 
far  from  wishing  to  reduce  all  to  one  standard.  But  wc  expect 
to  see  a  minister  of  religion  atienint  some  valuable  object  hy 
adcipiate  means.  Tlie  preacher,  sviiose  mind  is  stored  with  bi¬ 
blical  knowledge,  whose  discourse  illustrates  the  text  he  has 
cliosen,  and  scatters  many  lights  upon  other  passages  which 
occur  before  his  notice,  has, in  our  judgement,  performed  a  w’oi*k 
which  more  than  merits  forgiveness,  for  some  negligence  of 
diction,  or  tameness  of  address.  Nor  are  we  displeased  with  a 
sermon,  which  possesses  the  single  charm  of  luminous  state¬ 
ment,  and  well-reasoned  defence,  of  any  important  doctrine  6r 
duty  of  religion.  Nay,  even  the  pastor,  who  enforces  only  wliat 
others  have  explained,  and  gives  the  impulse  which  semds  to  the 
heart  what  before  floated  idly  in  the  brain,  deserves  no  small 
portion  of  esteem.  But  when  sernions  neither  illustrate  ihcir 


own  text,  nor  atiy  other  ;  present  no  important  trutli  in  either 
new  or  clearer  light;  and  kindle  no  vital  flame  in  the  li(‘ait,  to 
atone  for  deficiency  of  information  to  the  mind, — wc  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask  the  mortifying  question,  why  were  they  pub* 
lished  ?  In  this  predicament  wc  arc  placed  by  the  volume 
before  us — this  mass  of  inanity  in  a  mist. 

The  sermons  are  twenty-four  in  number,  hut  as  the  author 
ha  s  not  attempted  to  assign  them  any  titles,  we  hope  our  readeyrs 
will  not  expect  us  to  give  a  name  to  airy  iiotliingH.  One  of  them 
is  about  Melchisedec,  but  tlie  only  thing  clear  in  it  is,  that  the 
author  has  given  a  Greek  etymon  of  the  word  Jerusalem,  whicli 
is  ohviouslv  Hebrew. 


It  is  liard  to  say,  whether  tlic  following  sentence  conics  nearer 
to  the  jirofane  or  to  the  vulgar,  “  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not 
he  blasphemers  of  his  holy  name.” 

The  following  is  an  example  of  ignorance  and  dullness  w  hich 
^oiild  disgrace  the  vapid  theme  of  a  scluml-boy.  ?:>[?cak,iM^ 
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of  the  unsiitisfactory  nature  of  earthly  good,  Doctor  Gi*ant 
savs :  ’  ‘ 

“  C^^ar  and  Pompey,  possessing  such  mines  of  wealth,  as  enabled  each  of 
them  to  support  a  numerous  and  powerful  army,  enough  to  render  them 
val  caodidates  for  the  empire  of  tlvc  world ;  how  many  thousands  looked  up 
to  those  men  as  objects  of  envy,  and  examples  of  felicity?*' 

The  Ifith  sermon,  preached  on  a  fast-ilay,  shocked  us  with 
the  display  of  national  pride,  wlien  we  were  called  to  hu¬ 
miliation,  atul  terrified  ns  with  the  menace  of  revenge,  when 
\vc  nilght  to  have  been  melted  into  the  tenderness  of  cour 
trition. —  “  Let  us  hope  in  God  (says  Dr.  G.)  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  this  inhuman  miscreant  (Buonaparte) 
shall  he  convinced  of  his  mistake  hy  the  signal  notoriety  of 
ft  he*  just  vengeance  of  heaven  in  his  punishment.”  p.  191.  Has 
the  Diictor  ever  lieard  of  one,  wlio  commanded  his  disciples 
to  love  their  enemies,  and  who,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  prayed 
for  his  murderers  ?  We  could  also  w  ish  to  ask  this  writer, 
how  he  came  to  know  that  “  the  fallen  angels  committed 
hut  one  sin,  and  that  only  in  thought  r”  But  tlie  miserable 
pittance  of  any  thiiur  that  can  lie  called  doctrine  or  thought  in 
this  volume,  is  so  obscure,  conf'i.scd,  or  erroneous,  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  author,  though  D.  1).,  is  no  divitic.  It  is  of  little  iui* 
])ortance  from  what  part  of  tiie  volume  we  select  our  extract ; 
lor  its  characteristic  i  nheeiliiy  renders  the  worst  passage  nearly 
hurmU'ss,  and  the  best  nearly  useless. 

“  Were  wc  inclined  to  turn  the  tables,  and  treat  the  infidels  of  our  day 
with  the  ridicule  of  which  they  ao' so  liberal  themselves ;  it  were  surely 
no  difficult  matter  to  foil  them  even  at  their  own  w'eapons,  and  prove  their 
folly  equal  to  their  wickedness.  Vor  instance,  what  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  for  a  man  to  rack  his  invention,  that  he  may  ajqK*ar  to  argue  ingeni¬ 
ously  on.i  subject,  wherein,  if  he  should  even  prove  victorious,  he  must  be  a 
loser  hy  h<s  victoiy  '  Now  this  must  be  the  c.ise  with  infidels,  if  they  do  at 
anv  time  nuke  a  convert  to  their  opinions.  They  h  o  en  the  tics  of  morality 
in  his  mind,  nuke  him  n';>ardless  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  tearless 
of  punishment  for  any  cr.me  that  can  be  committed  in  secret.  By  which 
means  they  n^nder  him  dangerous  evt  n  to  themselves,  if  t*ver  it  should  Ik  his 
interest  ( i  mean  his  piesent  interest)  to  do  them  an  injury.  Lor  to  an  in- 
lidcl  the  present  life  is  all.  'Plie  utmost  he  can  hoj»e  for  hereafter  is  to  be¬ 
come  nothing ;  but  to  hope  for  nothing  is  in  effect  to  have  no  hope  at  all,  and 
it  n  quires  no  proof  that  he  w  ho  is  void  of  hojie  is  also  destitute  of  consola¬ 
tion.’*  pp.  2t>l’,‘d(>d. 

A  small  pamphlet  i'^  hound'  up  with  this  volume,  called. 
An  Apology  lor  continuing  m  tlie  (^unmiinion  of  the  C'hurch 
nl  Lngland,  (instead  of  joining  \\\^'Episcop(d  Ciiiirch  of  Scot- 
Jiud).  ‘  • 
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jtit.  X.  The  ITtstory  of  Efi^htndy  from  the  earliest  Rccortts  id  the  Peace  of 

/fmkntf  in  a  Srrifs  of  l^eitcfs  to  a  Younjif  Liuiy  at  School, 

Kittc  Smith.  Three  Vols.  lliiuo.  pp.  price  iiiR.  liound*  rhillipa. 

1«0(>. 

**  '’PHF.  Histories  of  England  aro  ali*ca(lv  niimerons,  that 
it  would  seem  unuocossarv  to  compile  another,  espe-* 
cially  as  man}'  arc  written  ])roiesse(lly  for  tlie  use  of  schools.”' 
— Thus  far  wc  rend,  atul  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with 
the  compiler,  or  rather  the  compiloi*s  of  the  presetii  work  ) 
for,  notwithstanding  the  name  of  C\  Sniith  stands  alone  ih  th# 
liile-pagc  of  each  volume,  that  l.ady  informs  ns,  that,  after 
she  had  finisheil  about  eiglit  hundred  pages,”  (that  is,  less  than* 
two  volumes)  ‘‘  the  continuation,  to  the  close  of  the  work, 
was  undertaken  hy  a  l.ady  who,  slie  doubts  not,  has  provett 
herself  competent  to  the  task  and  indeed  wc  think  the 
work  has  lost  nothing  in  literary  merit,  by  beiitg  transferred 
to  oti’cr  hands. 

W  hy  “  it  appeared  desirable  to  add  to  former  histories  a  . 
new  one,  in  a  single  volume,  cliiclly  for  the  ])crnsal  of  young 
ladies,”  wc  cannot  conceive:  or  if  one  volume  only  was  de^ 
sirai)le,  we  are  at  a  lo.is  to  connect nre  how  three  volnnu'.s  wero 
to  sujiply  that  desiileralum.  We  do  not  remember  what  tirerc 
is  in  oiir  abridgements  of  English  History,  that  reriderji  theid 
“  tedious,  or  improper  for  the  perusal  of  yming  women  nor 
can  we  discover  any  thing  in  these,  volumes  to  iiistiiiguish 
them,  as  female  companions,  except  the  interspersion  of  some, 
poetical  compositions,  and  a  description  of  the  of  the 

various  periods  dcscrihivi.  As  to  tlie  Epistolary  f(»rin  of  this 
w'ork,  it  is  nothing  hut  a  name  :  wo  should  certainly  liave  read 
through  t!ic  first  two  volumes  without  even  dreaming  that  we 
wero  j)ornsing  a  scries  of  letters,  if  it  had  not  been  for  th^ 
title,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  or  the  commencement  of  a  new 
number  in  the  series.  In  some  parts  of  the  third  volume, 
especially  in  I.etters  108  and  110,  wc  meet  with  that  fami¬ 
liarity  and  ease  which  should  have  been  more  generally  main¬ 
tained,  to  have  rendered  the  execution  of  the  work  agreeable 
to  the  plan.  Tlie  style  of  this  historv,  considering  the  di¬ 
visions  a.s  chapters,  instead  of  letters,  is  very  commendable, 
eonimoidy  smooth,  and  sometimes  elegant.  There  is  as  imirh 
Useful  information  us  tlie  size  of  the  work  admits  ;  though  mi 
too  often  meet  with  cdlusions  to  pi'rsons  and  events  w'ith  whicli 
a  young  reader  cannot  he  supposed  to  have  formed  any  jire- 
vious  accjuaintancc,  and  of  which  no  information  is  given  in 
the  course  of  the  history.  If  ahridgeinents  were  desigwd 
uicrely  to  assist  the  memory,  this  won lii  he  not  only  excusable, 
hut  proper;  in  ahriilgemcnis,  however,  like  the  pn'^ent,  de, 
signed  to  give  the  first  knowledge  o|*  the  subject  to  yyung  ;\n4 
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iininstructed  minds,  it  is  a  fault  to  be  avoided  with  the  p^realesl 
caution.  Mrs.  C.  Smith  writ(‘s  about  Hcirokl’s  conduct  to  his 
brother  Tosti,  Vnl.  1.  p.  66,  without  relating  any  particulars 
of  it,  as  if  Harold  and  i'osti  were  some  familiar  acqtiaintanccs 
of  the  ladies  at  school ;  and  in  the  same  volume,  p.  381,  the 
coarse  stratagems  of  Ric-hard  III.  to  gain  an  elective  right  to 
the  throne,  arc  said  “  to  be  so  well  known”  (to  whom  are  they 
known  ?)  that  the  detail  is  hardly  necessary.”  In  Vol.  II. 
p.  336,  wc  read  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  without  ever  being 
told  that  he  is  tlie  famous  General  Monk,  wRo  was  advanced 
by  Charles  to  that  noble  rank,  for  his  services  in  promoting 
the  resiiwation. 

Krrors  <'f  the  press,  we  are  sorry  to  say,. are  become  sq 
common,  and  Krrata  are  considered  ^o  unnecessary,  that  a  Re¬ 
viewer  would  have  little  to  do  but  to  cojty  these  blunders,  if  he 
were  to  think  it  his  duty  to  set  up  as  (.'orrector  of  the  Press. 

e  pass  over  many  errors  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  work  ; 
but  there  is  one  which  ptizzled  us  so  much  that  wc  shall  copy 
it.  (Vol.  1.  p.  lOl)  Tlie  Pope  gave  his  blessing  to  thiij 
motley  assemblage,  and  Constantinople  was  appointed  as  iht 
plitCi:  of  meeting  ft  r  departurcy 

We  have  noticed  s{>me  mistakes  tvhicli  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
die  press:  sncli  as,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  161,  ‘‘  Idic  first  victims  that 
ever  snfleied,  in  England,  for  religious  opinions  were,  in  the 
year  1 1^1 ,  whipptHl  and  branded,  &c.  &’c.”  This  ought  not  to 
have  been  so  po.siiively  affirmed,  since  it  is  recorded,  in  an¬ 
cient  stories,  and  in  Polyelironicon,  tliat  some  persons  sniVered, 
in  England,  in  tiie  \r\\\h  general  persecution,  about  the  ye;'r 
A.  1).  301.  In  Vol.  II.  p.  1  LS,  we  arc  told,  “  The  c.rccu turner 
had  placed  ba«xs  of  g«in-powdcr  by  whicli  Latimer  was  de¬ 
stroyed  but  Fox',  wIk'.sp  account  is  minutely  faithful,  says, 
that  it  was  a  brother  of  Ridley’s,  not  the  executioner,  who 
poi  formo.ii  tbi.s  act  of  kindness. 

Mr.  Hume  appears  lo  have  hcen  llic  principal  guide  of  Mrs. 

Smith,  down  to  the  [)eriod  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  Mr. 
lu'Uham  has  liud  tie'  honour  of  couductintr  the  fair  Conti- 
mtaior  to  tlie.  peace  oi  Amiens.  From  Mr.  B.  we  have  a  long 
extract,  veibtniir,  in  I.eiter  142.  ^Ve  are  sorrv  to  find  Mrs. 
Smith  li.it.  foi.ou'od  ln*r  f>liiIosop!iieal  historian,  not  only  so 
far  to  adopt  his  political  projndicrs,  biP,  what  is  much 
worse,  to  counten  mce  Ir.s  si  epiical  sentiments  in  ndigion  and 
nioiHis.  In  Vol.  II.  p.  12,  the  Ib  formalion  is  represented  as 
being  orcasicned  by  the.  rashness  and  impetuosity  of  Luther’s 
temper,  ami  carried  on,  by  him,  under  the  infineiice  of  nridc 
and  ohstinaey,  w  hich  were  gratified  by  his  being  elevated  as  a 
,  founder  of  a  sect,  and  a  reformer  of  al)i]>es.”  He  i^  also  railed 
“  presumptuous  Reformer,”  in  a  manner  calculated  to  mrslead 
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youncjcr  luinds;  tliou‘;li  we  are  willtn^  to  hope  Mrs.  C.  Smith 
rather  means  that  he  appeared  presumptuous  to  Henry  VIII. 
than  to  afHx  to  him  that  epithet  as  expressive  of  her  own 
jseniimeiits.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  114,  she  speaks  of  the 
learned  and  courageous  rhilj)Ot,  the  Archdeacon  of  Win¬ 
chester,  in  the  most  degrading  terms.  His  intolerance  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  mean  to  jnstify  ;  but  this  Lady,  who  olfers  no 
pica  for  Philpot,  could  say,  when  Lord  Claretidon,  a  favourite 
character,  is  cliarged  with  the  fault  of  intol  ‘lance,  “  in 
such  an  age,  and  under  such  indiicnce,  his  conduct  in  that  re¬ 
spect  admits  of  excuse.” — We  would  liopc  the  expression, 
p.  67  of  this  volume,  which  intimates  tliat  prophecies  havo 
often  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  events  they  foretold, 
was  not  intended  as  an  unfavourable  inuendo  against  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  so  much  in  the  maimer  of 
Hume,  that  it  has  a  suspicious  appearance.  We  entirely  di.s- 
allovv  the  commendatioii  given  to  Klizaheth,  (Vol.  11.  p.  J24) 
for  !icr  pruilen''e  in  concealing  her  “  religious  opinions,  and 
conforming  to  the  established  modes,”  whieli  is  an  implied 
censure  on  the  noble  army  of  ^!artyrs,  in  the  Knglish  Church. 
\V(*  ca:  mot  pass  by,  witliont  the  severest  censure,  the  impioiu 
ciiarge  against  Religion,  (p.  17!:i  of  tlie  same  volume,)  a$ 
being  the  fruitful  source  of  so  many  miseries  and  din- 
sensions.”  lhdia])pily  Religion  has  been  the  occasion  of  mi¬ 
series  and  dissensions ;  but  a  mind  taught  to  think  with 
Apostles,  rather  than  Ititidels,  would  surely  Iiavo  recollected 
the  (juestion  of  St.. lames,  ‘‘  From  wlience  cotne  wai*s  and  fight¬ 
ings  among  yon  ?  come  they  not  licin*e,  from  your  lusts  which 
war  in  voiir  memhers  r”  Her  partiality  for  the  hitter,  w'e  fi^ar, 
i>  manifesti'd  wlfii  she  speaks  of  the*  “  boldness  of  Hol)l>e.0s 
.sentiments  being  disgraced  by  dogniatisin.”  (^ould  any  thing, 
then,  disgrace  the  boldness  of  sentiments  whicii  set  tlicinsclves 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  ? 

'^rrm*  religion  and  sound  morality  are  so  intimately  rpn- 
'iierted,  that  we  an'  by  no  means  surprised  to  see  the  rcstrictioni* 
of  the  latter  slighted,  wherever  the  foundations  of  tlie  former 
are  att.acked.  \Ve  must  acknowledge,  however,  th.it  we  felt 
a  little  sni prised  at  the  following  nmiark  on  (liarlcs  VII.  of 
France  (Vol.  1.  ]).  333)  :  “  I'he  j)eenliar  character  of  Ciiarfes, 
so  strongly  inclined  to  friendship  and  the  temlrr  passions^  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  hero  of  that  sv'x  who^^e  generous  mimls  kiurj; 
no  brunds  in  Rieir  afl’ections.”  Is  this  a  sentiment  hy  whicli 
the  work  before  us  is  peculiarly  ralcnlatc'd  for  our  young  and 
inipressihle  females?  Ood  forbid  tliat  onr  daughters  and  grand- 
danglitcrs  sboni«l  be  so  boundless  in  their  ailed ioii',  as  to  ad¬ 
mire  an  nnprineiplcd  and  lil)i(bnnn>  del»aii('li(*e,  in  any  rank  of 
bfe.  'i'hc  ^crup!2^  <*f  Fiizabeth  I’jc  a’cejitiou  of 
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iMan’  Q.  of  Scotland,  an*  said  to  be  those  of  pnnctiiioiif 
honour  ami  delicacy,  it  is  acknowledixed  that  there 

yKctv  sin)ni»-  p-ounds  to  suspect  Mary  of  being  implicated  in 
the  ntnrder  of  l.<u:d  Dandev,  with  Botluvell,  vvliom  she  soon 
afterward  married.  W’e  mvil  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  the 
|HK>r  Ihiritans  are  nmnercifnlly  la  hed,  and  that  even  tiu*ir  pro-. 
hil>ition  c»f  ernei  >p<irts,  sueli  as  eork-ftghting,  and  hear- 
bailing,  is  riiliciiled  ratluM*  than  co.ninenfled.  In  defiance  of 
the  charge  of  puriiani^in,  \\<'  must  close  this  work  with  avowed 
dissatisfaction  ;  we  regret  tliat  we  car.rna  n  counnend  it  ai 
an  unexceptionahU*  pn'sent  to  vonng  women;  but  coiu'eiv  eit, 
oil  the  otfuT  liand,  lo  he*  our  inevitiihle  duly  to  caution  all 
wlio  read  it,  against  indiihing  prciniiices  most  injurious  to  their 
Teal  interests,  llatiuu’  than  they  should  imbibe  such  preju- 
flices,  we  would  lunc  them  live  anti  die  ignorant  of  all  the 
transactions  that  arc  recorded  in  tlic-e  volumes. 


Art.  XT.  D'lato^urs  on  the  Doctrines  uni  Duties  of  Christianity ^  intended 
for  the  Instruction  of  tlv  Young,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Study  of  the 
S.icrcd  Scrij)turcs.  l^y  Mrs.  .tohn  .lackson.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  600.  price 
15s.  bds.  Rivingtons.  iSCXi. 

gc!Ule  sex  never  display  more  of  their  characteristic 
loveliness,  than  when  rearing  the  young  to  vigorous  lua- 
turity.  Those,  who  so  perfectly  command  all  tlie  avenues  to 
the  soul,  are  evidently  called  to  impart  the  first  lessons  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  virtue  ;  and  wlirn  tlicir  fascinating  powei*s  arc  employ¬ 
ed  to  imhne  the  tender  heart  with  the  siicred  linctnro  of  llcli'* 
gion,  all  tlial  is  lovely  in  gentleness  is  exalteil  Lv  all  that  is  ve¬ 
nerable  in  dignity.  Nor  can  females  more  etVectiiaily  serve 
their  own  interest.'*, than  hyextending  the  intluenee  of  that  Ileve- 
laiii>n,  which  alone  exalts  iliem  to  llieir  true  rank  in  the  scale  ol 
bt'ing,  inspires  tiie  bei'.evolenee  wliieli  befrieiuls  their  weak¬ 
ness,  and  elieers  ibein  wiiji  ibe  prosjieet  of  that  immortality 
uhicb  shall  compensate  the  di.^ailv  ant  ages  of  their  present  con- 
ililinn.  \\h*  iaue,  imleed,  seen  female  elianipions  for  invligion 
and  infidelity;  but  we  have  ever  regarded  them  witli  a  sur- 
])ri:M‘  bordering  (mi  horror,  and  have  been  ama/.ed  at  that  un- 
|•^•;nmon  barddiood  oi  depravitv,  wbiidi  enabled  them  to 
trinmph  over  the  deheaey  of  jilivrical  eonstilution,  and  to 
br-.ik  ibiongh  so  many  moral  impediments,  before  they  could 
\ie  wuh  men  In  i.njfu'ty  an  I  liemuioiis  iiuf  pemlonet*. 

\\  e  <ineer4'!\  voiier.Uv'  the  inteniii  liS  of  ilie  ladv  who  here 
attempts  to  rnn.,  \  tlie  (b'ciruii  s  ami  dniies  of  (hn’istianit y  to 
yonthl..!  n.l*  ti>.  t)\  u.^mus  »I  i  ialogius,  in  which  the  s;icivd 
.''crijiiurcs  ilum  vl\vs  .lu*  !».,*  chief  i  e.'poudents  ;  hut  wc  are 
eompt'llid.  in  sjvie  ef  to  own,  that  she  alieinplti  to 
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teach  what  she  has  nut  well  learned.  It  is  not  co)>ious  quotation^ 
from  the  sacred  hooks  which  can  establish  die  eluiin  loan  uc< 
curate  ac(}uait»taiu:e  with  their  contents,  or  a  heartfelt  adop¬ 
tion  of  their  principles;  aad  dion^h  the  fair  ainhorcss  seems 
to  ))ii]ue  lierscir  on  hein^  the  liniiihle  disciple  of  Mrs.  11.  More, 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  lady  understaiuls  too  well  the  senti- 
ineiiis  and  genius  of  the  gospel  to  he  proud  of  having,  been  her 
teacher. 

The.  plan  of  this  work  w'as  first  suggested  hy  Dr.  Watts's  Scrip¬ 
ture  History  ;  but  as  it  is  designed  to  go  far  beyond  that  useful 
lxM)k,  and  to  enter  into  the  grand  doeii  ines  of  revelation,  it  has 
Icil  Mrs.  ,1.  out  her  depth,  ami  caused  her  to  expose,  rather  than 
ilhutiate,  the  attrihni(\s  of  Deify,  the  permission  of  sin,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  the  redemption  hy  Christ,  and  the  infiuences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dtdinition  of  a‘  scriptural  mystery,* 
ihongh  snpjioited  by  a  c]ii()tation  from  a  divine,  is  a  mere 
vulgar  error,  d'he  word  in  the  sacred  writings  signifies  a  secret, 
‘without  any  snppo>ition  of  iiicompre!icnsil)ility. 

W  hen  Mrs.  ,1.  says,  “  we.  cannot  hnt  be  ie»l  to  observe  that 
the  eonneetion  ofeverla .ting  life  with  obedience  still  exists,  as 
at  the  time  wliefi  Adam  received  the  law,’’  we  grant  this  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  truth,  bur  in  a  sense  with  w  hieh  she  gives  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  tliat  slie  is  nnacqnaintcil ;  for  she  completely  fails  in 
•  pointing  out,  that  eonneetion  w  liich  forms  the  delicate  jfivot  on 
which  all  evangidieal  obedience  moves.  Our  suspicions  an^ 
.coulii'med  by  t!ie  text  which  she  makes  her  pupil  adduce  in  jiroof 
of  her  oliservaiion.  Matt.  xix.  17.  ‘  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
lvc(*p  ilir  commandments,’  |).  11‘J. 

\Vh()i'V('r  a?l  ‘uds  to  tlie  scope  of  the  narrative,  will  perceive 
tliai  t)ur  Loi'il  uses  llie  law,  as  the  apostle  .srn's,  fora  .school  ma.slcr 
to  Inail  us  to  hiinseif,  ti»at  \\v  inav  l>'*]  list  died  by  la  ill.  d’hc  gc- 
imine  import  of  this  instructive,  yet  luuc  i  mistaken  passage,  is 
placed  in  a  striking  point  of  viv*w  oy  tlie  liand  of  a  master,  in  a 
Volume  w  hich  we  tbrmei  ly  rceoinnumdcd  to  public  iiuiice^.  Hut 
tlie  two  gr.tud  features  of  doctrinal  j>o|)ery,  which  are  the  meri¬ 
torious  effic.iev  of  human  efiorts  to  procure  the  diviiu‘  favour,  and 
the  mystiea!  virtue  of  ritual  observances  to  convey  .salvation,  arc 
luurayed  in  almost  every  dialogue  of  the  work  ;  such,  however, 
«is  the  vagueness  and  obsenrlty  of  the  style,  that  we  will  not 
eonfidentiy  charge  Mrs.  .1.  with  holding  them  knowingly.  Tlic 
views  of  faith  es|K‘cially,  as  far  as  ww  can  understand  them,  arc 
grossly  ineorivet  and  miscripturai.  Hut  to  piiiiit  out  every  ir>- 
stauce  of  erronc'ous  sentiment  and  mistaken  application  of 
scripture,  would  be  .  tiresome  both  to  our; elves  and  our 
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:  I'o  afford  a  specimen  of  the  plan  and  sentiments  of  the 
work,  we  quote  the  following  ])nssages : 

’  **  Since  the  scripture,  which  acquaints  us  with  the  ejicacy  of  refteHtancr^ 
furnishes  us  with  those  forcible  exhortations  which  are  most  proj)er  to  ex¬ 
cite  it ;  wc  will  resort  to  them,  for  those  motives  to  this  duty,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prevail,  but  from  our  want  of  attention  to  their  force.  Acts  iii.  19. 
Isaiali  xliv.  21,  22.  Malachi  iii.  7.  2  Peter  iii.  7.  Ezekiel  xviii.  21,22. 

PUI*IL. 

“  Rf/ient  ye,  tk-nfore,  and  be  converted^  that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out,** 
— “  I  have  formed  tlue^  thou  art  my  servant  ;  0  Israel^  thou  shalt  not 
be  forgotten  of  me ;  1  have  blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud  thy  transgression^ 
UHtl  as  a  cloud  thy  sins:  return  unto  me^  for  /  have  rldeem^d  thee** 
—Return  unto  wre,  and  I  vriil  return  unto  you^  saith  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  rs  net  willing  that  any  should  perish^  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance** — “  If  the  wicled  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath 
fommitted^  and  keep  all  hiiy  statutes y  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
righty  he  shall  surely  llvey  he  shall  not  die.  All  Jiis  transgressions  that 
he  hath  comndtsedy  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him  ;  in  his  righteousness 
that  he  hath  done  he  shall  live,** 

PRKCEP. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  tliat  although  wc  are  warranted  by  these 
texts  to  believe,  tJtat  on  our  repentance  wc  arc  forgiven  and  .accepted  of  God, 

for  Christ’s  sakey  in  whom  we  have  forgiveness  of  wc  should 

never  forget,  that  as  we  obtain  this  forgiveness  only  through  him,  so  our 
very  iY]x*nlance  is  induced  and  furthered  by  his  Spirit.  We  confess 
that  “  no  man  can  come  unto  Christ  except  the  Father  draw  him\*y* 
find  if  we  fear  lest  the  gnicious  and  merciful  means  of  coming  to  the  Father, 
should  not  be  .litorded  us,  the  ensuing  verse  tranquillizes  our  hearts,  harmo¬ 
nizing  with  the  gracii'us  and  univers;il  inviuition  of  our  Lord  ;  “  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  f  and  I  will  gix*e  you  rest  J.’* 
John  VI.  45  — Vol.  11.  pp.  72 — 7i. 

PUPIL. 

“  If  we  say  that  wc  have  no  siuy  wf  deceive  ourselvesy  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.** 

PRECtP. 

Repentance  therefore  is  necessary  to  us  all,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
wc  should  not  mistake  the  nature  of  this  duty,  by  supposing  it  to  consist  in 
mere  w'rrow  for  sin,  for,  to  repent  is  to  forsake  sin,  as  well  as  to  be  sorry 
lor  it.  Lzek.  xiv.  6.  Acts  xxvi.  20. 

PUPIL. 

“  Repent y  and  turn  yourselves  from  idols,**  “  Repent^  and  turn  to  God.’* 

PRKCFP. 

And  St.  Paul  has  cle.arly  explained  to  us,  that  repentance  is  not  mere  sor- 
tow  ,  but  the  effect  of  godly  sorrow  for  sin.  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

PUPIL. 

“  For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation y  not  to  be  repented  of,** 
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PIECKP. 

*4  Now  salvation  is  connected  with  obedience ;  those,  then,  who  sorrow 
to  repentance,  “  avjny  the  eiil  of  their  doings  f**  “  ceaee  to  do  evilp  aud 
Iturn  to  do  well  and  to  such  the  promise  is  given.  Isa.  i.  18. 

PUPIL. 

Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet^  they  shall  he  w*hhe  as  snow*  Though  thej^ 
it  red  Hie  crimson^  they  shall  be  as  woo/.*'— Vol.  II,  pp.  78,  77. 

On  some  of  the  conimamlmoiits  there  are  remarks  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention  ;  and  anuoiig  these  we  particularize  those  oi¥ 
thestihhath,  and  on  duelling. 

Some  would  complain, tliai  these  arc  volumes  of  scraps  collect¬ 
ed  from  all  ejuarters;  but  \vc  were  always  pleased  to  meet  the  rpio- 
tations,  for  they  appeared  to  us  as  the  ])earls,  which  we  regretted 
were  not  sutlicieiuly  thick  to  hide  the  thread  on  which  they  were 
strung,  'riic  laa^Hd^e  of  the  work,  however, woidd  not  have  been 
very  objectionable,  had  it  possessed  the  vigour  and  animation 
ot’  vital  principle.  But  the  writer  seems  to  have  ))ossesse(l 
verv  indistinct  and  indefinite  concc|)tions  of  Christian  doctrine; 
and  thesj  conceptions  are  presented  to  the  pupil  through  the 
luedinm  of  so  dense  and  complicated  a  style,  tliat  we  caimoC 
promise  much  success  to  her  laudable  and  benevtilent  design. 

An.  XII.  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  By  Alexander  Molleson. 

6vo.  pp.  220.  I'rice  4-8.  Gbsgow ;  printed  for  the  Author.  Longman 

and  Co.  London,  1806. 

'Y'lIKSK  Miscellanies  arc  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and  seem  U> 
consist  pvncipally  of  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  va^ 
tious  character,  style,  and  dignity,  pulrlished  on  sundry  occa- 
^io!ls  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  hand-bills ;  and  they  arc* 
at  least  as  respectable  in  point  of  composition  .as  such  thinga^ 
generally  are.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  active  pub¬ 
lic  sj)irit  and  a  benevolent  lieart;  several  of  these  pieces  being 
advertisements  and  proposals  of  platis  for  the  benefit  of  thtf 
sutlering  poor  among  his  own  countrymen.  The  longest  prose 
essay  is  entitled  “  Melody  the  Soul  of  Music,*’  wlicrein  tlio 
author  has  opened  a  Jicld  of  ingenious  theory,  iti  which  we  dare, 
not  molest  him,  as  be  has  already,  in  this  re-publication,  hung 
out  the  “  disjecta  mnnhra'^  of  sevend  Brother- Reviewers,  like 
scarecrows,  to  intimidate  others  of  the  tribe  from  venturing  to 
invade  his  grounds,  and  despoil  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
VV’t*  will  not  be  deterred  however  from  saying,  that  what  is 
efnefly  evident  from  his  arguments,  is,  that  Melody  has  its 
advantages,  and  Ifurmoyiy  its  disadvantages, — a  truism,  which 
t^e  should  never  h  ive  been  disposed  to  dispute,  even  if  we  hiui 
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Tiot  nicl  with  his  invincihle  proof.  Ills  cssny,  however,  is  wortrt 
rrntiinu:  t  it  contains  hiurh  that  is  ’sirted  to  rom'ct  prrvalAl 
ahstiv(htics,  atul  to  slinuilatc  the  reflections  of  Oie  sciciitifid 
uih)  iiiteliitjC’U  musician. 

Of  Mr.  .Mollc'son’s  poetry  we  are  wiUinjx  to  give  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  sample  flnit'we  can  select,  'fite  following  passage  from 
“  'rhcSurttsofSWicfi/,  or  PreoUevt  inn  a  ^  inVersv^  of  tht  J^oppy- 
AVem'.?  of  Infancy  and  Vontlf''  interesteu  ns  much,  not  by  the 
grace  or  felicity  with  which  it  is  expressed,  but  by  tlie  roman¬ 
tic  feeling  whicli  it  awakened,  wlien  we  found  flint /jz/rt/cr-avir-: 
JjeCy  the  game  of  luToes  was  still  commemorated  in  a  game 
t»fbovs, — the  descendants  of  those  very  barbarians  whose  in- 
satiable  iust  of  carnage  and  rapine  ilnriug  centuries  h*dd  die 
north  of  Ktiglaiul,  and  ihe  south  of  Scotland, in  perj>etnal  agony 
of  alarm  anil  apprehension  ; — and  nnr  pleasure  was  exalted  by 
the  n'Cnllection,  that  (*f  those  bloody  tends  not  a  iraee  7io:v  re¬ 
mains  among  the  horvlercrsy  except  in  the  sports  of  their  chiU. 
ilren,  on  the  batile-fields  of  Percy  and  Douglas. 

“  1  here  play’d  ue  oft  at  Scofs  and  Ert'^Ush  mm. 

One  p.5rty»  springing  from  that  sandy  den, 

•Would  swiftly  scour  the  verdant  mossy  plain, 

.  And  i^uick  retreat  the  refuge  to  re<*Hin. 

A  playful  emblem  ;  shadowing  bnib.iro»as  days^ 

^  When  Tweed  reflected  sad  the  cruel  blu/e  ; 

.And  the  tired  hind,  in  search  oriiorpe  at  eve, 

Ih  lu-Ki  the  flames  of  comfort  him  Iwreave. 

♦  When  haughty  chieftains,  wiih  revengeful  ife, 

I’n'iii  turrets  raging,  spread  tlie  murderous  fire. 

11  tnce  to  oblivion  haste  ye  troublous  times,  : 

Kcplete  w  ith  rapine,  feuds,  and  savage  crimes. 

- Where  Ravage  spread  distrust  and  dire  dismay, 

Kou^ht  now  insj.ire  but  school-boy^s  jKaceful  play. 

page  ITi. 


An.  Xin.  Mcfti'iirs  of  thf  Rijf  and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Na%'y,  By 
Charles  Derrick»  tsq.  of  the  Na\  y-Oflicc.  royal  ito.  pp.  ti  OS.Pnce* 
I/.  I/.  ISIK). 

"piir.  naval  strength  of  Hritaiii  is  a  suh’iect  so  dear  and  so 
lamiliar  to  all  our  countrymen,  that  it  is  almost  snperflu-. 
uiisio  mention  its  iinpiutancc.  VVhatevcr  is  valuable  in  poll-', 
tieal  iiitlepciuienee,  in  eivil  and  religious  lilierty,  in  moral 
cliaraf  ti*i ,  in  physical  comtort  and  (‘xiste.iicc  is  insc])arably  as- 
liiH-laied  wiili  u  ;  hlnc(',  under  Providence,  it  is  the  chief,  if  not 
tliv‘  only  Larr.er,  agajn>i  ilu‘  ainbiiion  <d  our  tniciny,  and  the 
only  pioit'clion  til  ilnit  vast  coiiunerec,  whicli  is  now  idenu*^ 
ticii  v\iili  the  wellare  i  f  nearly  all  classes  of  K.ng!i>hinen. 
Itvcry  'Lereforc,  Lj  uiaw  ilic  public  alicntioii  to 
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object  of  such  i^roat  national  interest,  as  the  support  of  the 
Itoyal  Navy,  must  be  received  with  great  apjirobiit ion. 

The  general  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  “  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  brief  account  of  its  rise  and  advancement  to  the 
cxuIuhI  pitcli  it  lias  now  attained.”  'The  author’s  “  principal 
obitH't  i)as  l)een  to  shew  the  suite  of  the  Navy  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber,  ton!iage,  &c.  of  the  several  classes  of  the  ships  and  ves¬ 
sels  at  did’erciit  periods  ;  when  tlie  naval  force  was  promoted,’ 
ii4*glccled,  or,  at  least,  not  augmented  ;  aud  at  what  periods, 
impravciuents  in  ship-huilding  wore  introtinced  into  it.”  !li; 
plan  is  to  furnish  an  account,  from  the  most  nn(|nestionahlo 
♦Diirccs,  of  the  state  of  the  navy,  relative  to  these  [larticulars, 
under  every  reign,  from  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.  'I'he  foimda- 
lion  of  the  Iloyal  Navy  was  laid  hy  Henry  V  IH.  who  eonsti- 
inted  liie  Admiralty,  a!i(l  Navy  Othce,  appointed  ivgnl*ar  sala¬ 
ries  lor  Admirals,  Vice- \dmii*als,  (  aptains,  aiul  seamen.  At 
tills  lime,  the  s<*a-sen  ice  heeanu*  a  ilistinct  and  rcgulai  profes¬ 
sion.  '^rhis  monarch  founded  Deptford,  N\h»ol\vich,  and  l^orts- 
iiioutli  duck-yards.  At  the  close  of  his  nugn,  the  whole  ton¬ 
nage  of  tlic  navy  did  not  exceed  12,1-55  tons.  At  tlie  dcMlli 
Kiiwaivl  VI.  it  was  nearly  in  the  same  state,  consisting  of  h\\ 
vessels,  of  which  only  2S  were  above  So  tons  Imrthen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Maiy,  the  navy  dinlini^he(l,  hut  revived  un- 
dei  the  auspici's  of  Kiizabeth.  W’hcii  the  Spanish  ArmUiKt? 
arrived  in  tlie  ("hanncl  in  didy  1583,  there  were  in  tlie  Knglisli 
fleet  31-  ships  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  bin  then  12,590  tons,  aud 
carrying  ('*‘219  men.  It  appi  ars  from  tiic  lists,  that  the  largest 
ibips  tlien  carried  from  55  to  bS  guns,  lit  the  last  25  YeHr;^ 
ol‘  F.lizahctli,  the  Navy  was  ilouhleil,  and  the  annual  expenee 
of  it ainoijiUetl  to  30,000l.  At  tiie  death  of  James  I.  the  navy* 
bad  decreased  about  ten  ships.  Cliarles  I.  incn*asi;d  the  size 
of  llie  siiips,  aiui  addt‘d  eight  or  ten  to  their  numher,  which, 
at  the  heginniugof  the  civil  war,  was  42.  riicautluir  has  not 
been  able  to  givi‘  the  state  of  the  navy,  at  the  death  of  this 
prince,  but  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  considerahiv  retim  ed, 
vireat  exertions  were  made  under  the  Coimnt)nwt*alth  to  re¬ 
store  the  navy,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  with  the 
Dutch,  consisted  of  102  vessels  of  all  deseriptinns.  “  Ksti- 
niatcs  for  the  support  of  the  navy  were  at  this  time  first  laid 
before  Darliaineiit,  which  aiiseiited  to  an  annual  grant  of 
400, pool,  for  the  expence  of  tlie  Navy.”  At  the  tlcatli  of  the 
Protector  in  1658,  the  total  numher  of  ships  was  157,  carry*- 
tng  4,390  guns,  and  21,910  men.  Under  (Jiarics  II.  thirty 
new  ships  of  enlarged  dimensions,  were  added  to  the  navy, 
but  in  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  it  decreased  six  ships. 

.  From  the  Uevolution  to  the  present  time,  the  airlnir  ha4 
given  correct  tables,  uyd  abstracts,  of  the  state  of  tlie  navy,  at 
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clirtWent  fuTioils,  slifwinjr  tlie  number  of  shi|is  in  commission, 
tbeir  dimensions,  tonnage,  number  of  men,  guns,  ^c.,  and 
closing  with  tho  suite  of  tbe  navy,  in  October,  1805;  wheil 
llierc  nere  vessels  in  eomniission. 

A  large  appendix  contains,  in  forty-one  tables,  abstracts  re- 
latiM*  to  tbe  ilimensions  of  ships,  price  of  building,  value  of 
stores,  and  suiuiry  other  particulars  important  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  tiie  bu>incss  of  tbe  Royal  Dock-yanls. 

W'e  consider  the  work  as  a  valuable  depository  of  facts,  on 
subjects  which  relate  to  our  maritime  strength.  'I'o  professional 
men  it  may  prove  peculiarly  instructive  and  useful  ;  and  to 
inembors  of  the  l.egislature,  it  will  alVord  information,  which 
niuv  assist  their  jinlgement,  on  various  topics  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  navy.  I'he  volume  is  ornamented  with  a 
print  of  \\\c  Henry  (irarc  tie  Dieu,  the  large  ship  built  1)T 
ilenry  \  III  ;  and  is  honoured  with  a  very  respectalile  list  of 
snliscribeis,  among  whom  we  observe  many  of  our  first  naval 
ibaraeters. 

AruXlV.  yf  Charter  to  the  Clergy  at  the  Primary  Pisitatiorij  in  the  Month  of 
jiugust^  iMXi,  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Gcd,  Samuel, 
by  Divine  Permission,  Lord  liishop  of  St.  Asaph,  4to.  pp.  ‘29.  Price 
l?s.  Hatch.ird,  ISCX). 

eharire  licfore  us  appears  to  be  tlie  only  one  wbicb  the 
late  H.  H.  Prelate  ever  delivered  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asapi).  It  (ontains  a  variety  of  matter,  some  of  whieh 
cliiedy  intcr<*>ting  to  the  elergv  w  bo  beard  it  ;  but  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  liisconrse  will  be  reiul  with  satisfaction,  by  those 
w  ho  arc  pleased  w  ith  good  sense  and  liberality,  and,  csjiecially, 
wlij  wi>b  to  feel  as  inneb  i*espect  for  tlu‘.  Bishop,  as  they  have 
done  tor  tlie  Scholar.  W  e  shall  pass  baslilv  over  tbe  first  part  of 
tbe  charge,  remarking  only  that  it  complains,  w  iib  a  degree  of 
asperity,  of  sonic  invgnlantics  subsisting  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  especially  of  the  nnmhcr  of  curates  olHciating  w’ith- 
out  license.  'Phese  are  riMpiired  to  appear  before  the  rural 
Dean,  exhihiting  their  letup's  of  ortieis,  a  ti'stimoninm  of  good 
bidiavionr  signed  by  lliree  (’leigymen,  and  their  iKrmiiintlon to 
the  cure,  for  the  purpose  of  making  thc' declarations  and  snh- 
»i.'riptions,  and  taking  the  oaths,  rccpiircd  by  law',  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  licence  tn>m  the  I'isho])  ;  pain  of  being  prosecuted  in 
the  episcopal  court.  Attc‘r  stating  his  determination  in  some 
t»lbci  points  between  incumbents  and  curates,  his  lordship 
procis'ils  xo  iu>iice  a  curious  ciicuinstancc,  whicli  is  not  gcue- 
lally  known; — that  while  the  Rnbrie.  ^lirccts  the  buntis  Of  matri¬ 
mony  to  be  pnblislied  after  tlur  Nicene  creed,  tbe  Marriage 
Act  (-U  Gvw.  ll.  e.  ^;j.)  leipiirci^  iliciu  tv  be  published  imm.e- 
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dtatflv  iftcr  the  second  lesson.  A  marriage  hy  harms  aeconl- 
ingto  tlie  forms  of  the  rubric,  is  tberefor<*,  as  he  supposes,  in-, 
valid,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  marnages  foundetl  on 
such  an  illegal  publication  of  the  biuins  have  actually  been  so- 
kninizcd,  as  thus  charge  informs  us,  very  recently-  Another 
irregularity  arising  from  inattention  to  the  Marriage  Act  is  iilsp 
pointed  out ;  that  is,  the  solemni/ation  of  marriages  in  cluirclici 
cK  ciiapels,  erected  since  Liuly  Day  1154,  or  in  wliich  previruis* 
Jy  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  banns  were  not  usually  publislred. 
Such  iiiairiagi^  ate  by  that  statute  actually  null  and  void,  and 
tlic  Iverson  olHciuting  is  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  trans|)or- 
tatioii  for  1 4  years. 

Oireru  es  of  this  kind  liad  for  a  long  time  been  unwittingly 
committed  in  a  town  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  also  in 
Voclas,  Denbigh  ;  to  prevent  unpleasant  consequences  there 
and  clsewbeie,  in  D04  Bp.  Horsley  brought  in  a  bill  to  render 
HU  li  inarringes  valiil,  as  liad  been,  or  should  be,  so  soleniniKcd 
before  Lady  Day  1805  ;  incases  occurring  since  that  time, 
the  regulations  of  the  Marriage  Act  arc  still  in  force. 

Having  mentioned  tbese'civcnmstances  to  his  clergy,  chiefly 
to  shew  the  impropriety  of  neglecting  to  obtain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  those  laws  in  which  they  are  [)eculiarly  interest¬ 
ed,  the  R.  H.  Prelate,  makes  some  ohservations  on  the  state  of 
rt'ligion  in  his  diocese,  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  clergy  to 
circular  (jueries  which  he  appeal’s  to  have  addressed  to  them  in¬ 
dividually.  'Pile  manner  in  which  some  of  these  reports  seem 
to  have  been  constructed,  discovers  a  lamentable  deHciency  of 
Rccurate  information.  He  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  per¬ 
ceiving  tluH  the  persons  thus  n  jxjrted  as  scliismatical,  dissented 
fr»)ni  the  chnrcli,  not  in  doctrine,  but  in  discipline  onlv.  How 
thi  s  sentiment  is  ecjiially  applied  to  the  Calvinislic  and  Arminian 
sects,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  bis  opinion 
on  the  Creed  of  the  Knglish  C’hurcli,  in  which  we.  gladly  rev- 
cognise  the  (‘nligbtened  and  ten  penate  friend  of  orthodoxy, 
strenuous  for  the  <*ssentials  of  the  (jospel,  tbougli  candid  on 
points  of  s|>eculativc  difficulty. 

‘  So  far  is  it  from  the  truth  that  the  Church  of  England  is  decidedly  Ar- 
mini.'in,  and  hostile  to  Calvinism,  that  the  truth  is  this  ;  that  u|)on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  dispute  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists,  upon  all 
the  points  of  doctrine  characteristic  of  the  two  sects,  the  Church  ol  Eng¬ 
land  maintains  an  absolute  Neutrality.  Her  Articles  explicitly  assert  no¬ 
thing  hut  what  is  believed  both  by  Arminians  and  (.alvinists.  Khe  Cal- 
rinists  indeed  hold  some  opinions  relative  to  the  same  points,  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  gone  the  length  of  asserting  in  her  Articles, 
hut  neither  has  she  gone  the  length  of  explicitly  contradicting  those  opi¬ 
nions  ;  insomuch  tliat  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Arminian  and  tr.e 
highest  Suprabpaarian  Cilvixiist  from  walking  together  in  tlie  Church  ok 
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En^bikl  and  Ireland,  as  friends  and  brothers,  if  they  both  approve  the  di*. 
ciphne  of  the  Church,  and  l>oth  are  willing  to  submit  to  it.  Her  discipline 
has  been  approved  :  it  has  been  submitted  to  ;  it  has  been  in  former  tiroes 
most  ably  and  zealously  defended  by  the  highest  Supralapsanan  C  alvinists. 
Such  was  the  great  Usher  1  Such  was  Whitgift  I  Such  wpre  many  more 
burning  and  shining  lights  of  our  Church  in  her  early  days,  W'hen  first  sljc 
shook  off  the  I’apaT  Tyranny,  long  since  gone  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Just ! 

‘  Any  one  may  hold  all  the  theological  opinions  of  Calvin,  hard  and  ex* 
travagant  as  some  of  them  may  seem,  and  yet  be  a  sound  member  of  the 
Church  of  Fngland  and  Ireland  ;  certainly  a  much  sounder  member  than 
one,  who  loudly  declaiming  against  those  opinions,  w  hich,  if  they  be  erro¬ 
neous,  are  not  errors  that  atfect  the  essence  of  our  common  faitli,  runs  into 
all  the  nonsense,  tlie  impiety,  the  abominations,  of  tlie  Arian,  the  Unita¬ 
rian,  and  the  PcLigian  Heresies,  denying  in  effect  “  tlic  Lord  who  bought 
him.* 

Till*  leariKiil  prelate,  in  a  subsccpient  part  of  liis  cliarge,  la* 
iiients  the  want  of  learning  and  diseriinination,  which  has  hceii 
heiravi'd  in  some  lalt*  controversial  writings,  and  warns  his 
<  h  rgy  against  pouring  acrimouions  atul  illiheral  abuse  on  ('al- 
vin  and  liis  opinion^,  or  reviling,  under  tlie  name  of  Calvinism, 
the  fuiidainental  firineiples  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Knglisli 
Chnreli.  His  remarks  disclose  a  perfect  aeipiaintanee  with  the 
tlitiicnlties  of  the  snhjeel  ;  and  Ins  instrnetions  for  reconciling 
the  separatists  to  the  esiahlislunent,  manifest  not  only  the  pru- 
denee,  hut  the  inotleration,  and  (’hristian  spirit,  which  should 
aiiimate  eN  eiy  dignitary  of  our  national  C'linrch.  If  tlie  siimc 
iuUiet*,  in  the  same  spirit,  were  nnivei'sally  given  and  followed, 
every  real  friend  of  our  political  atul  <*cclesiastical  constitution 
wunUl  have  ahmuianl  causi*  for  exultation.  After  exhorting 
liiM'liTieal  lieareis  to  preach  the  pure  nnmniilated  doctrine  ot 
llu‘  (fosju’l,  a  dioi  irii’e  wliieh  sliall  reach  tini  lieurt  ot  their 
lloi  f ,  and  l>e  i‘ntoii*(‘(l  by  thoir  ow  n  exemplary  conduct,  his 
I.ordsliipgixes  the  follow  ing  directions,  with  which  we  conclude 
this  aiLu  le. 

‘  I  lom  conirovtTBv  In  vour  st  rmons,  upon  what  arc  called  the  Calvin* 
iitie  points,  1  would  l>y  all  n.tanb  advise  you  to  ahsUiin.  Pciicvc  me,  they 
uJf  not  the  projHT  subjects  toi  thexillage  pulpit.  Mistake  me  not ;  it  is  rot 
my  mean  ng,  that  you  aic  never  to  preach  upon  the  subjects  of  Faith  and  Re¬ 
is  ni.4ncc,  Chobt’s  .\ioncnii  nt,  .luotilication,  Co  ace,  tlie  New  liiith,  Good 
\\  oi  1  s,  as  the  recv  smi  y  fi  uiu  of  t  hat  Faitli  w  hich  justilles,  and  the  syTUptcmi 
utilu-  lyiievti’s  ^^.:llcnhcation,  of  the  .X.eiit  ot  Christ’s  Oledicnce,  and  the 
K'aiit  ot  met  it  in  our  ovui.  Uj>oi»  ilu  se  subiccts  veu  cannot  preach  too  otU’O. 
Put  liandle  them  Koi  coniiuversially,  hut  dogmatically.  Lay  down  the  doc* 
trine  eategojically  wlilu  i.t  disputing  .lU  ct  it  ;  taking  care  to  stick  close  to 
the  hible,  the  I  hiity-nii.t  Aiiieleb,  and  the  Homilies.  Let  vourpioofsbe 
ieM»  ot  Scripture  applying  imiuediatcly  to  ihe  point  in  their  first  and  obvi¬ 
ous  meaning,  ulthout  the  aid  cilliei  of  cniical  inference,  or  nietaphysiciJ 
•./^invent.  I’y  tins  r.'.etbod  .md  w^v  of  pleaching  vow  will  never  be  v^ild<.f 
viii.tr  vou’.iitj  a  o»  yeur  heuivVs;  mCu  you  will  cffctUiidJy  SCCWP  dtf 
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ftfoplf  against  the  errors  of  the  Antinomians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Pe’agians  on  the  other.  I'he  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  too  apt  to  dcjjeneratc 
into  the  one  ;  and  the  Arminian  into  the  other  :  but  true  Calvinisin  and 
true  Arminianisni  are  guiltless  of  both.’  pp.  25. 26, 


Art.  XV.  First  Impressions  ;  or  Sketches  from  Ait  and  Nature,  Animate 
and  Inanimate.  By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.  Author  of  Londinium  Rt- 
(ftvlvum,  Svq.  pp.  285.  Price  18s,  Longman  and  Co.  1807.  • 

Tills  title  is  of  arbitrary  aiioption^  aiul  its  signification  is 
not  perfectly  clear.  VVe  cannot  ascertain  whether  tiu; 
word  Jirst  is  in  contradistinction  to  a  second  timr  of  seeing  an 
object,  or  to  the  second  thoughts  that  might  arise  in  a  prolong¬ 
ed  attention  to  it  even  at  the  first  time,  'i'lie  short  introduc¬ 
tion,  apparently  inletided  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  tlie  title, 
makes  it  still  more  uncertain.  Hut  whatever  indistinctm’ss 
there  may  be  in  the  title,  the  nature  of  the  book  is  suHicicntly 
obvious.  It  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  wliat  the  author  found 
most  woriliyof  his  attention,  in  thrccrcccnt  excursions  through 
scleral  parts  of  Kngland  ;  the  first  from  London  to  Dover,  the 
next  through  Ciioucester  and  Herefordshire,  and  the  third  to 
Bristol  and  its  environs.  Oecasionjil  narration  and  couvcrscV. 
lion  are  intersperjied,  ami  tlic  descriptions  urc  illustrated  by 
twenty  beautiful  engravings  executed  by  tiic  Author.  Kespeei- 
ingthe  conversations  nowand  tlien  introduced,  he  says, 

*  Lest  the  critic  should  commit  an  unpardonable  error,  by  condemning 
llic  scenes  delineated  from  animated  nature,  die  author  warns  liim, 
that  they  are  from  absolute  facts^  with  the  conversations  Utrrdlhf 
and  fiithfuUy  rejiorted,  as  the  interlocutors  must  acknowledge,  should 
they  peruse  this  work.  On  tliis  head  he  is  peifectly  safe.  The  oply 
point  in  which  he  acknowledges  himself  vulnerable  is  his  style :  that  is  his 
own ;  yet,  he  hopes,  il'  some  condemn  it,  otlicfs  w  ill  approve,”  (Adyer- 
ti^ineiit,  p.  iii.) 

As  tlie  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  very  friendly  disposi- 
lion,  very  imjuiMtivc  rcsearcb,  very  accurate  observation,  ami 
very  little  parade  in  his  pretensions,  wc  hope  be  will  nut  expe¬ 
rience  from  any  tjnariertbe  harshness  of  criticism,  or  that  if 
he  should,  he  will  be  soothed  by  the  cQust:iousness  that  he  haw 
n(»i  uxurh  deserved  it.  Wc  have  been  pleased  by  many  of  his 
descriptions  of  iiatuial  scenes,  and  elemental  phsenoiiiena,  in 
"Inch  wc  have  observed  his  perception  of  various /^rcumsiances, 
vihicli  not  one  man  in  fiye  thousand,  in  the  same  situations, 
I'oiild  have  bad  a’tciition  cnoug)i  to  notice,  or  imagination 
eiiougli  to  combine.  And  wc  have  not  been  di  posed  to  cen- 
tmre  v\itli  any  great  severity,  a  certain  over-wrought  cast  of 
languuge,  wliicii  we  have  had  occasion  to  know  it  is  diilieult 
in  avoid,  in  a  liasty  delineation  of  the  Uaiisicnt  aspect  and 
operations  of  nature, 
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Wc  tinll  own,  at  tho  snmc  time,  that  we  have  boon  Ics^  satis; 
ficJ,  on  the  whole,  with  his  selection  of  obiects,  than  with  his 
Tuaiincr  of  description.  Wc  were  soon  tired  of  the  svry  minute 
and  often- repeated  details  of  Gotitic  and  Saxon  architecture, 
furnished  by  a  succession  oi  churches  and  cathedrals.  These 
are  innnea'urahly  too  loncf,  unless  he  had  professerl  to  write  ex- 
clusively  for  antiquaries,  and  antitpiaries  too  ot  one.  pariicular 
class  ;  whose  ideas  never  extend  to  that  venerable  and  remote 
antirpiity,  of  which  the  remains  are  interesting  to  every  niah  of 
taste  and  retlertion,  though  he  may  not  care  a  straw  about  the 
peculiarities  of  tlic  structure  or  decorations  of  caibedrais  and 
steeples. 

If  these  long  details  appeared  to  us  tiresome  and  useless,  - 
the  case  was  worse  in  that  part  whei'c  the  author  descended  so 
low  as  to  an  enumeration  of  armorial  hearings.  Could  he  find 
no  other  nuisance  in  the  city  of  Hereford  to  soil  five  or  six  of 
bis  leaves  ?  Wc  turn  with  loathing  from  pages  dirtied  with 
such  jargon  as — gules — fess — hendy — bezantec — niannch— 
saltire — party  per  pale — galthrope — verry — breos,  ^c.  &c.  It 
is  however  in  this  very  part,  that  we  are  most  inclined  to 
sus|)ect  onr  author  of  a  little  vanity.  It  was  too  much  for 
mortal  man,  to  have  acquired  the  noble  science  of  heruldryi 
and  not  seize  a  fair  occasion  of  shewing  it. 

As  UT  admire  Mr.  Malcolm  more  in  his  capacity  of  artist 
than  of  author,  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  passion  for  old 
churches  could  have  been  confined  within  the  letter-press,  and 
the  ex(]uisite  engravings  had  been  all  devoted  to  subjects  of 
equal  beauty  and  interest,  with  the  scenes  of  Dover  and  St.Vin- 
reni’s  nxks,  with  an  allowance  indeed  for  one  or  iw'o  of  the 
rcclesiastieal  edilices.  M’hy  was  not  a  view  of  the  romantic 
Skyrriil  given,  instead  of  such  an  object  as  Leominster  chnrchj 
or  sides  of  the  west  door  of  Leominster  church,  or  sections 
of  windows  in  Hereford  cathedral,  or  sections  of  doors  in 
lleilclilf  church,  or  the  articles  in  the  miscellaneous  plate  at 
page  ? 

.M  ore  than  h:df  the  engravings, how’orer,  are  equally  plensing 
by  their  execution  and  their  subjects.  The  thorough  ecclesias¬ 
tical  antifpiHry  is  welcome  to  prefer,  as  he  probably  w’ill,  the 
ri'inainihg  ones,  which  wc  could  have  spared,  that  is  to  say, 
conlti  willingly  have  exchanged  for  ditferent  ones,  which 
wc  ilare  say  the  author’s  drawings  of  beautiful  scenes  could 
as  well  have  suj)plicd.  Wc  will  now  insert  a  few  short  ex- 
tra(  IS. 

He  mentions  a  circumstance  relating  to  the  perspective  of 
the  street<  London,  in  the  moming,  in  summer,  which  wc 
are  afraid  hut  few  of  its  worthy  inhabitants  will  ever  rise 
•a*lyeneiigli  to  verify. 
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<  ^^lnetcnUlS  of  the  visitors  and  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis^  an?  ig*> 
ionint  of  its  advanta^s  and  excellences  in  summer  ;  indetxi  1  confess 
nivs'lf  to  have  been  one  of  the  uninformed  till  die  month  of  Aupist,  1803. 
liut  month  shewed  me  London  as  it  is  when  cleared  of  fog  and  smoke. 
IxHig  bt'^orc  the  house*maid  commenced  the  lal^ours  of  the  mornings  or  a 
(rr  was  lighted*  I  entered  the  streets*  with  the  hrst  rays  of  the  sun.  1  hese 
lightened  the  ptTSpective*  and  enabled  the  eye  to  penetrate  depths  un* 
liithomable  at  eight  o’clock*  and  shewed  retinng  houses  at  distances  at 
which  1  had  never  seen  them  before.  The  fanciful  decoiaiions  of  ahop- 
wisJows*  doors*  and  the  fresh  painted  fronts*  had  each  their  telief ;  and 
the  brazen  a|>pcarance  of  the  gilt  names  had  vanisheti  with  the  smoke,  aiKi 
sew  darted  with  due  lustre.  1  even  regretted  my  rapid  passage*  and  Hn- 
gered  in  vision  upon  the  public  buildings*  tinted  witli  tlic  splendour  of  a 
Burning  sun.*  pp.  7*  8. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  magnificent  scene  uas  presented 
to  him,  on  another  early  morning,  at  Dover,  and  is  well 
described  in  pp.  4»,  49. 

«  The  sudden  indisposition  of  a  near  relation  hurried  me  from  this  r(V 
suDtIc  town  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  air  was  inconceivably 
clear,  the  brecre  from  the  sea  incredibly  exhilarating  and  sweet ;  the  nK)on 
suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  vault  above*  shone  with  perfect  lustre*  anil 
the  east  glowed  with  the  golden  tints  of  the  approaching  sun ;  the  sen 
rently  broke  upon  the  beach  in  soft  murmurs,  that  swelled  and  became 
taint  as  the  air  wafted  on  ;  the  green  surface  caught  the  saffron  gk'am  ;  and 
Fiance  lay  beyond  it  as  a  purple  summer  cloud.  The  douhk.'  glow  of  the 
fast  and  the  moon*  the  blended  tints  of  gold  and  silver*  relieved  every 
crag  from  the  chasm  beliind  it,  and  polished  the  white  chalk  that  overhung 

houses  ;  every  thing  around  me  slept*  tlic  birds  only  interrupteil  tlte,  si-* 

1  nee  of  nature.  Such  was  Dover  on  the  morning  of  August  IS,  1803* 
when  peace  had  di^rmed  the  man-of-war*  and  discharged  the  soldier. 
His  «uch  another  morning  beamed  on  its  inhabitants  and  the  stranger 
since  ?  No  ;  the  bustle  of  preparation*  and  the  din  of  arms  have  murdered 
rqiose  like  that.’ 

When  signifying  his  reasons  for  taking  so  many  architectural 
subjects  for  his  plates*  he  predicts  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
eventy  that  Cian  .ever  happen  in  Christendom*  “  the  ruin  of 
all  our  cathedrals  in  due  course  of  time,  from  an  uncontronla- 
bhi  cause*  a  cause  that  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  the 
draiis  ami  chapters  of  each  respective  fane,  canipit  resist  or 
leniove  ;  four  words  explain  iny  meaning — indifference  in  the 
public.'''*  (p.  69.)  A  calculation  which  he  makes  of  the  expense 
of  repairing,  really  seems  to  give  too  much  probahilit y  to  the 
mounifnl  prediction  ;  happily  however  for  tlic  arts  and  for  reli- 
piou,  but  especially  for  the  latter,  tliis  irresistible  o|>cration  of 
time  will  he  slow,  and  its  final  completion  distant. 

In  spite  of  our  veneration  for  these  edifices,  wc  will  cacknow. 
ledge  wc  were  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  the  money  and  la¬ 
bour  necessary  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  might  be  alienated 
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to  nno^lirr  kind  of  l)nil(lin^,  uhcn  we  read  tlie  fo'.Iowincj 
eonnt.  \frt  r  iiesciii)ing  »!ic  sublhnity  of  alaiidscape  near  Dore,’ 
he  says, 

‘  F)Ut  the  forc-pround  of  the  picture  is  the  lal)Our  of  misery,  and  the 
fiuit  ot  the  industry  of  the  wretcheti  peasant.  “  What,  are  these  huts/*  I 
exclaimed,  “  on  each  side  of  the  road  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  those  cases 
of  wood,  which  emit  smoke,  are  chimnies  ?  What  must  be  the  fire  that 
mo  ilders  in  them  and  consumes  them  iiot  ?**  “  You  will  perceive  pre¬ 

sently,**  said  my  friend.  1  had  now  a  more  perfect  view,  and  found  that 
they  were  contracted  with  fiaj^cnt?  of  branches,  stripped  from  thickets, 
interwoven  somethin.;  in  t!’e  manner  of  Ixiskots,  and  imperfectly  filled  of 
coated  by  sods  and  clay,  which  fdl  intodu*?!  when  dried  by  the  sun  and 
shaken  by  the  wind,  and  poured  in  a  dark  strt'am  wlien  the  summer  showef 
fell.  Through  the  cracks  might  be  observed  broken  stooK,  cmzy  tables, 
ind  straw  matirasscs.  llacli  cell  contained  an  aperture  for  a  door ;  but  a 
gren.uiier  of  the  Guards,  attempting  to  enter  it  erect,  would  almost  over¬ 
turn  the  habiution.  'riiey  were  situated  in  those  wastes  which  somctimei 
border  a  wide  road,  little  angles,  generally  sacied  to  the  cottager’s  sheep, 
Hss,  or  cow.  A  few  feet  at  either  extremity  of  the  hut  were  planted  with 
▼egeublcs  for  the  useof  man.*  (p.  113,  114.) 

An  amjilo  portion  tT  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  city  and 
cliver>iru*d  vicinitv  of  Dristol ;  and  we  have  only  to  complain, 
as  before,  tl;at  ilic  old  bnibdings,  are  too  conspicuous  in  the 
description.  If  Mr.  iSlalcolm  should  again  be  disposed  to  make 
an  exctirsion,  with  a  Niinilar  view,  we  would  entreat  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  a  book  of  one  character,  either  directly  adapted  to 
the  sole  gratification  of  what  we  sliould  derm  a  very  humble 
rbuis  of  anti(|n:irics,  er  iihisirative  of  such  beautiful  scenes, 
and  really  picture^ qin:  and  venerable  anti(piitics,  as  arc  well 
known  to  please  men  of  taste  in  general. 


Art  X\  I.  I'he  /tcudamrnl  Ir.stitutions  to  the  Church  of  Christ  ^ 

A  Sermon  rrrach.'d  at  Hoxton  ChnpcI,  dune  26,  1806,  befoie  the  Sup- 
poiicrs  of  1  loxtoA  College,  .it  their  yXnniversary.  Fy  lUmjamin  Crack- 
ncll,  A.  M.  Minister  of  Weymouth  Chaj>el.  pp.  37.  Price  Is.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Smith,  wnd  liurdiit.  1806. 

'I^IIK  '^pplioat on  of  the  tt*rm  I'nlloge,  to  a  Dissenting  Aca¬ 
demy,  we  c  >!!(  cive  to  l>e  improper,  and  certainly  it  h  injii- 
«iicii»ns.Nome  will  resist  itasan  encroat'Jitnent  upon  estnl)lisliecl 
pn  Toga’ivt's;  o’iu  rs  will  drspis  •  it  as  ati  atfeciation  of  conse* 
qnence  and  tbgn  ty.  ht  fair,t:H*  unauthorized  ado])tioii  of 
f»oiindifig  tiili  s,  in'^t'Nu!  of  adding  to  the  fame  of  an  institution, 
will  often  go  far,  with  strangers  at  I  *ast,  toward  discrediting  its 
hest-loniid  *d  pretensions.  ^There  is  no  property  whieh  ohtains 
more  respect  ilian  that  una'isnini’'g  good  stmse,  which,  occu¬ 
py  lug  iiseif  in  see;  ting  snhstanti  il  adxantages,  prefers  no 
tp.csuonahle  claims,  and  asks  not  lobe  pompously  designated. 
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Tli^^  rank  of  Hoxton  Academy  will  be  far  more  honour* 
!iblv  established,  by  a  view  of  its  actual  utility  to  the  Church' 
of  thrist,  than  by  the  application  of  a  tenu,  which  does  not 
ahvavs  imply  the  ipialities  most  desirable  in  such  a  seminary. 
We  might  also  suggest,  that  there  are  not  many  young  men 
who  think  too  little  of  their  extrinsic  recommendations,  or 
whose  self-complacency  requires  to  he  stimulated  by  such  an 
expedient.  These  and  other  considerations,  have  doubtless 
been  weighed  by  the  of  this  respectable  institution, 

who  do  not,  as  we  are  assured,  appnipriatc  the  title  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  C.  has  chosen  for  his  text,  part  of  the  12th  verse  of  the 
4th  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  which,  agreeably  to  the  views 
of  some  critics,  jjarticnlarly  Doddridge  and  ^facknif;hty  he 
translates,  in  the  words  of  l)r.  Marshall,  thus,  /hr  the  Jittinsf 
vtU  ho/ j persons  to  the  icarkof  the  mhiistiy.  We  would  siiggesl 
however,  in  favour  of  the  common  version,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  \  ersion  .adopted  by  Mr.  C.  may  he  plausibly  main-* 
rained,  and  especially  by  adverting  to  the  observable  change 
of  prepositions  in  the  original,  yet  it  seems  to  give  a  turn  to  the 
Apostle’s  idejis,  less  accordant,  than  the  common  one,  w  ith  the 
strain  of  the  preceding  verses,  and  less  supported  by  parallel 
passages.  For  it  makes  the  apostle  say,  that  Jesus  Christ 
gave  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  in 
order  that  they  might  instrninentally  qualify  ])rivato  Christians 
tor  the  functions  of  the  ministry  ;  in  other  words,  tliat  Jesns 
Christ  made  some  persons  ministers,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  others  sucli.  This,  in  a  certain  sense,  maybe  true;  l>nt 
we  submit  whether  tlie  words  of  the  apostle  suggest  it  otlicr- 
wisc  than  by  remote  implication.  'Co  us  it  appears,  that  the 
apostle,  having  enumerated  various  ofllcers  in  the  churcli,* 
proceeds  to  exhibit  lliem,  not  as  ])rcparing  others  to  preach, 
hulas  uniiing  and  confirming  Christians,  supjiorting  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  ministiv,  and  thus  advancing  the  interests  of. the 
olmrch  in  general,  by  pi\*aching  themselves.  'Ehis  view  is 
reconmiended  by  the  consi-.!(?ration,  that  it  directs  ns  simply  to 
Jesus  (  hrist,  us  the  only  one  that,  in  the  noblest  sense,  appoints 
and  (jualifies  (’hristian  ministers,  a  coiisideration  the  mon^  for¬ 
cible  and  periinent,  as  connected  with  that  illustrious  period, 
during  which,  hotii  the  authority ,  and  the  ability  to  preach, 
''ere  so  obviously  derived  from  the  aseondeil  Saviour.  15nt 
"bil  e  witli  a  degree  of  indecision,  \V(!  submit  tliis  statement  to 
tbe  investigation  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  help  wisliing  that 
l^Ir.  C.  had  attended,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  following  rule, 
"liich  he  has  met  with  in  (’laude — Nnrr  choose  such  texts  as 
have  net  a  cowplclc sense.  It  might  have  been  as  well,  also,  to 
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choose  a  passac;c,  whose  import  was  manifest,  instead  of  one^. 
respecting  which  we  must  admit,  Jdhuc  suh  judke  Its  csf. 
Advancing  to  the  discussion  of  bis  subject,  Mr.  C.  proposes 
to  consider  Academical  Instituiionsin  their  inHuence,  First,  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  candidates  for  the  Christian  mi¬ 
nistry  ;  Secondly,  on  the  Christian  church  in  general.  These 
institutions  are  forcibly  vindicated  from  the  charge,  of  being 
unfriendly  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  who  enjoy  their  li¬ 
terary  advantages.  Here,  we  think,  Mr.  C.  might  have  noticed, 
with  some  einphasU,  the  principal  dangers  (and  they  are  not 
slight  ones)  against  which  lh<*  tlieological  student  must  he 
arroed  ;  and  he  might  liavc  proved  that  they  originate,  not  in 
the  nature  of  such  institutioirs,  but  in  the  folly  and  corruption 
which  pervert  them  from  their  proper  use.  We  will  further 
suggest,  that  in  the  applauses  bestowed  by  Mr.  C.  on  Academi¬ 
cal  Institutions,  bis  language  will  perhaps  be  deemed  rather  too 
strong,  identifying,  more  than  the  case  will  allow,  their  ten¬ 
dency,  with  llien  lu  lual  tfi'cct, 

()n  the  whole,  wldlc  we  could  wish,  that  a  sermon  on 
77rc  Utility  of  Acadcmiial  Institutions  had  presented  a  richer 
\ein  of  thought,  proi*ouiuler  discussion,  a  more  lucid  order, 
and  a  closer  and  iiKuc  cla.vsical  style,  we  cheerfullyackhow 
ledge,  at  the  same  lime,  that  in  this  discourse  we  meet  widt 
many  sensible  and  cppropiiaie  remarks  on  a  subject  which  de- 
^iTves  universal  utieinion  ;  its  main  argument  has  onr  fidl 
concurivnee,  and,  to  adopt  Mr.  C.’s  expressions,  w  c  think  it 
sufficiently  clear,  that  in  the  administration  of  Divine  Provi- 
dcnc«*,  learning  has  been  rendere<l  a  powerful  auxiliary,  in  tl>e 
preservation  and  propagallon  of  “  pure  and  undefiied  reli¬ 
gion”  in  the  world. 

•Art.  XVII.  A  S^rmori  j  reached  in  St,  Patrick*!  Cathedral,  Dublin,  July 
1S0(>,  at  t*ie  CofiTccration  of  the  Rrt\  Dr,  C.  M,  IVarhurton,  Bishop 

of  Lmerl'k,\^y  Rev.  Ri*h.ird  Graws,  D.  D.  &c.  &c.  &c.8vo.  pp, 

42.  Price  Is.  Gd.  Watfon,  Dublin,  Cadell  and  Davies.  1S06. 

SKLDOM  h'tvc  we  enjoyed  the  plciisurc  of  perusing  a  dis¬ 
course  oti  any  similar  oi  casioi^  tliat  exhibited  so  happy  a 
comhination  t)f  eloonence  and  learning,  of  argument  and  mo- 
deration,  as  that  wiiich  Dr.  (h'T.vcs’s  sermon  presents  to  ns. 
Ilis  .subject  is  derived  from  the  last  three  verses  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew's  gospel.  Il.iving  hrst  considered  the  passage  as  devolv¬ 
ing  authority  aiul  obligatii»n  on  the  apostles, for  the  government 
*ot  the  cimrcfi  of  Cin*  st,  in  eunitcxiou  with  a  standing  niinistr)' 
of  the  gospel ;  he  urges  on  his  hretlircn  “  the  unspeakable  ini- 
portanee  of  tliat  religion,  ditfusion  and  advancement  of 
vvhicii  they  are  pecnliarlv  ealleil  to  promote  :”  aud  in  recom- 
lueuding  to  them,  ‘‘  fully  to  exptmnd,  and  diligently  to  im- 
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pro's,  the  whole  systeiiruf  revealed  truth,  Uie  emhd  couu«el 
ot  he  dwelU  on  tiie  text  a  proof  of  tite  deity  of  the 

Son  and  ti^e  Holy  Ghost;  closinyr  with  a  practical  use  of  the 
fiortrino,  witii  regard  to  its  influence  on  tiie  salvation  of 
dinners. 

In  tho  first  branch  of  his  discourse,  Dr.  Graves  does  not,  m 
is  too  customary,  rest  the  connexion  of  that  authority,  which 
iTiis  coniinitteJ  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  with  the  solemn  exer¬ 
cise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  on  bare  affinnatioii.  He  enters 
iuto  proofs  that  thcyiostles  delegated  their  autiiority  to  others, 
in  the  instances  of  Timothy  and  I'itus.  Tliat  they  could,  and 
did,  delegate  it  to  any  person,  was  certainly  a  point  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  preacher's  argument :  but  we  augur  from  his  ma- 
Bifest  good  sense,  that  he  would  hardly  expect  derided  opp€>» 
penis  to  submit,  except  he  also  deiiionstruteil  die  ottico  of  an 
evangelist  to  have  been  more  (lermauenithan  thiit  of  an  upostte; 
and  to  have  been  local,  not  moveable  like  iht*  latter.  He 
takes  notice  of  this  objection,  (in  a  note  p.  12.)  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Doddridge,  in  connexion  with  the  distinction  which  that 
author  t  ndcavoured  to  establish,  between  parochial  and 
bishops:  but  we  think  that  it  is  the  latter  point  only,  which 
Dr.  G.'s  arguments  tend  to  subvert.  The  high  ile^ree  of  re- 
yn  ct  and  esteem,  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  testihes  for  Dr, 
Doddridge,  afforils  a  pattern,  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable,  of 
controversial  candour  and  benevolence.  He  does  not  indeed 
scruple  to  acknowledge,  th.at  “  the  sentiments  and  almc^t  the 
wonls”  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  are  ailopted  from  tliat  excel¬ 
lent  writer’s  sermon  “  On  the  temper  and  conduct  of  primitive 
ministers.” 

We  abstain  from  farther  remark,  in  order  to  gratify  onr  rea¬ 
ders  wiili  a  specimen  of  the  author's  mode  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  from  the  close  of  his  discourse. 

“  To  impress  a  due  sense  of  the  strictness  of  Christian  morality,  amldai 
a  dissolute  world :  to  teach  men  to  curb  all  emotions  of  pride  and  on’eoge, 
where  to  indulge  them  is  praised  as  dignity  and  spirit ;  to  teach  them 
to  be  sober,  and  temperate,  and  chaste,  w  here  splendid  luxury  is  admired, 
the  excess  of  criminal  indulgence  applauded,  and  licentiousness  practised 
without  shame  and  tolerated  without  reproach :  to  excite  a  lively  and  fer¬ 
vent  piety,  in  opposition  to  the  lethargic  influence  of  general  carelessnesf 
and  irieligioD  ;  to  inspire  an  ardent  emulation  in  imitating  the  excellence  of 
that  JESUS  whom  we  adore,  and  in  seeking  witli  singleness  of  heart  the 
approbation  of  our  god,  in  the  entire  system  of  our  lives,  whatever  sacri¬ 
fices  of  power  or  pleasure,  obedience  to  his  heavenly  will  may  cost  us :  to 
teach  men  to  rise  superior  to  the  sneers  of  the  worldly-minded,  the  sco^s 
of  the  infidel,  the  temptations  of  interest,  the  seductions  of  pleasure,  and 
the  torpor  of  indolence ;  to  teach  them  to  move  forward,  humbly,  ste.ndily, 
unwearied,  uoseduced,  unterrified,  to  move  forward  in  tfye  narrow  way, 
acd  to  tire  strait  gate,  that  Jeadeth  to  etenwl  liicj  in  the  way  ot  inflexible 
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intppnty,  nnaflTected  pirty,  aairc  benerolcncf,  and  calm  rcsi^atiort,  fio(i 
wilhWandin^  the  temptations,  the  ▼icissitudes,  the  erroneous  principles,  and 
the  coittagious  examples  of  a  corrupted  world.  All  this,  my  reverend  bre¬ 
thren,  it  IS  our  duty  to  teiich,  and  thus  to  premonish,  if  wc  would  fulfil  the 
injunction  of  our  divine  Lord,  *  and  teach  men  to  observ'c  all  things  what* 
•Uiver  hr  has  commanded.* 

“  These  s^JLud  principles,  wc  are  called  on  to  inculcate,  not  merely  by 
our  doctrines  but  by  our  examples,  that  not  only  by  our  lips,  but  our  lives 
we  may  glorify  our  God:  lest*  ‘  While  we  pieach  to  others,  wc  should 
ourselves  lx*  cast  away/  Oh  !  my  friends,  if  the  inspired  ajxistJe,  St.  i*aul, 
felt  this  awful  apprehension,  notwitlistinding  all  the  inspiration  with  which 
lie  was  enliglitencd  ;  all  tlie  miraculous  jiow  crs  with  wldch  he  was  endow* 
fd  ;  all  the  success  of  his  labours  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  and  al! 
hu  aacritieet  of  every  earthly  good.  Gracious  God  !how  strict  should  be  our 
scrutiny  into  our  hearts  and  lives,  how  incessant  our  clrcumsjicction,  hoW 
deep  our  humiliation,  how  unwearied  our  cdbru  to  improve,  not  only  others 
but  ourselves,  to  purify  our  own  motives,  to  check  our  own  wrong  desireif 
«]uicken  oui  exertions,  kindle  our  zcul,  and  enlarge  our  benevolence? 
Oh  !  sliould  it  be  found,  that  like  pillars  gilded  over,  but  at  the  he^it  un¬ 
sound,  Wfonly  apjicar  to  adorn  and  support  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  while  in  reality  wc  incumlxr  and  endanger  it,  how  shall  w'c  ci- 
c.ipe  that  fearful  hour,  when  every  man’s*  ‘  work  shall  be  made  manifest;* 
for,  fsys  the  Apostle,  ‘  It  shall  he  nvealed  by  fire,*  that  fire  which  will 
hrighlrn  and  purify  tlie  solid  Ore,  but  consume  the  worthless  dross  with 
flames  unquenchable.  For  which  awful  hour,  do  tliou,  oh  God  most’  i 
holy,  oh  Lord  most  mighty,  do  tlioii  jiropare  us  ;  for  thou  only  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.'* 

I’his  disronrsc  is  dodiraled  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  at 
whoM!  iv(]tu'st  it  wtis  puhlishcd. 

Art.  XVllI.f’Ar  S/iir'itwdlty  of  the  Divine  Essence:  A  Sermon  preached 
betore  the  asaori.itcd  Ministers  and  Churches  of  Hampshire,  Srpt. 
iSlKs  and  published  at  tl.c  united  Request  of  the  Minister  and  Conerre* 
g.ition  of  Farchani,  where  it  was  delivered.  Uy  John  Styles,  (West 
C'owes)  pp  I L  Price  Js.  Williams  and  Co.  IbOG. 

\\  I*,  have  rarely  hecn  so  imuli  pleased  wiili  the  semion  of 
a  jiiveniie  proarliei* ;  Mr.  Styles's  venerable  hearers,  we 
think,  had  little  reason  to  r(‘CTet  that  it  “  devolved  upon  him  to 
la  jL,in  anew  the  system  of  'I'lieology.**  His  exorvlinn:,  sliort  as 
it  i‘,  weileetn  worthy  of  noliee.  ;  it  is  stt'ietly  np])ropriiit«‘,  and, 
tcitiioiit  any  unnatural  effort,  impn’sses  and  attracts  the  attention. 

l*nd<T the  head  of  the  drcfvine^  Mr.  S.  adduces 

from  (’haritoek.  Sauriit,  and  othei*s,  sOme  of  the  most  forcihic 
a’gunients  in  ii.^  defenc  e,  and  dLtittguislies  the  Infinite  Spirit 
horn  all  others!  ly  his  tievnitu^  self -suiiu  icm  if^  inimcns it jjj  sim¬ 
plicity^  t  )nin)h  teme^  oiiniscicuccj  immuitilulityy  hotincss^  and 
h:  mwi.i  ncr.  U'e  d^iubt  whether  it  was  expedient  to  extend  this 
•ii\  »s:o;i  ill  such  a  iiuiimer,  e^qieeiallv  as  these  altvihntes  are  ad- 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  1*7.  t  1  Cor.  ill.  1,^. 
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l2cliy,  in  conjunction  with  the  marks  of  design,  and  witb« 
the  cicclaratioiis  of  scripture,  to  estiihlish  the  dm'trinr.  i'he  argii« 
inents,  in  this  part  of  the  discourse,  are  urged  with  great  fotv» 
and  ability.  'Mie  author  is  fully  convinced  of  the  imnmteriality 
of  the  liuuran  soul,  but  he  is  also  aware  that  its  proofs  are  not 
so  unqnestioimhio  as  those,  which  npply  to  the  spirituality  of* 
the  Deity.  Whatever  doubt  therv''  may  he  that  matter  is  essen¬ 
tially  incapable  of  llumglit,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  essentially^ 
intiilligent  and  active.  HutthcDcitv  must  be  essentially  iiil 
tclligcia  and  active.  Kverv  being  which  docs  derive  its  powen 
from  organization,  is  a  work  of  art  presupposing  an  artist  who 
does  not. 

'ri»c  discussions  in  this  part  should  have  been  more  enlarged^ 
at  the  expense  of  the.  first  division  ;  hut  this  would  have  ren-* 
dered  the  discourse  still  less  suitable  /;r  a  mixed  assnnhty,  ll 
was  (IlihOnlt,  we  own,  to  treat  such  a  subject  properly  in  a  ser«* 
inon  on  sTich  an  occasion  ;  Mr.  S.  deserves  onr  esteem,  for  the 
niodostv  with  which  hi!  acknowledges  the  diiRculties  of  the 
subjoci,  and  the  Iniperfcciions  of  the  sennou  ;  his  general 
siKces.;,  howi^w.T,  is  creditable  to  bis  talents. 

I’he  3(1  heal,  designed  to  exhibit  the  importance  of  the  doctrine^  ’ 
repres'Mits  it  asafibrding  exalted  ideas  of  the  divine  pcrfcctionsi 
tciuling  to  tiie  destruclion  of  idolatry,  and  prescribing  tlie  na-\ 
ture  of  acceptable  worship.  Undt'r  tiu*.  4t!i  division,  enforcing 
ike  ruproirmenf  of  the  doctrine,  Mr.  mcntiotis  "ith  increased 
freevloin  and  cmiuvition,  the  inlincnce  it  should  possess  over  an 
asscaihly  of  worshippers,  the  terror  it  should  strilte  into  the 
heart  of  a  hypocrite,  t lie  effect  it  sliould  produce  on  bninan, 
conduct,  the  consoiatiou  it  alfords  to  the  Dhrisiian,  the  .sutfi- 
cicncy  (^f  God  alone  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  soul,  and  the 
value  of  a  Hcdeonier,  tlie  image  (»f  ilie  Invisible  (iod,  who 
liath  exhibited  au  i  ilcclared  him  unto  u.s.  ‘'I'licse considerations^ 
confound  spiri: u.ili'y  with  omnipreseucf*  and  the  otiicr  divine 
attrll)  lies ;  hut  to  tiiis  we  are  not  dispos(.’d  t  >  ohjcct. 

Our  liiuiis  jiivcliule  any  considcr.dile  extract  from  this  in¬ 
teresting  discourse,  and  we  qiioU;  the  following  paragrapli^ 
rather  to  excite  o  ir  readers  to  pe  ruse*  the  whoh‘ sermon,  than  to 
saiisfy  that  curiosity  which  it  will  suflicieiilly  reward. 

‘If  from  this  meiment  thou  shouldcst  be  followcil  through  every  avrmif 
in  public'  and  in  private,  when  ilioii  art  walking  in  the  fields,  conversing 
'vitli  thy  friends,  transacting  thy  business,  or  gratifying  thy  lusts,  if  from 
this  nuuiient  thou  shouldest  be  followed  by  a  mysterious  stranger; — if  he 
tvcie  coiiNtantly  with  you.  prescrring  an  awlul  silence,  witm-fsing  your 
eveiy  action,  following  you  even  to  the  it'cess  of  iniquity,  not  aj 

lompanion  in  guilt,  but  as  a  severe  inspector  of  your  conduct  : 
vould  not  you  bt*  alarmtxl,  would  not  the  sight  of  this  mysteriout 
'unknown,  wherever  you  were,  fill  you  with  unc.-a^iness ; — would  it 
n(^t  Ii-r.  j  you  t(i  nicsc  circum’^pection  of  behaviour  ;  thorgh  it  w'<?uld  not 
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aiFC  your  love  of  tin,  would  it  nut  deter  you  from  tlie  practice  of  it>  Bqi 
•uppotr  this  pcTfon  were  familiarly  acquainted  w'ltli  all  your  wishes,  whh 
erery iraagitiailon  of  your  heart,  what  would  you  do?  Whither  would 
you  go?  rerlapa  exaspiratod  at  length,  you  turn  to  bid  the  ofHcioui 
firaogcr  defiance.  Lui  ^ujtpcse  at  that  mooiint  of  your  impotent  rage  he 
aMiume  tlie  api)carance  which  sliuck  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  ground  ;  sup- 
]>OK‘ he  at  opcc  apptaied  bti;:ht  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners ;  would  not,  the  joints  of  your  loins  be  loosened  ?  would  not 
your  knees  smite  one  against  another  ?  But  wlut  I  have  supposed  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  case ;  the  invisible  God  follows  you,  he  is  die  mysterious 
stranger,  he  knows  thy  down-sitting,  and  thy  up-rising ;  and  hast  thou 
been  resisting  him  ?  bast  thou  been  trampling  on  his  laws  r  then  he  is  thine 
eneniVf  an  omnipotent  enemy  constantly  behind  thee,  armed  with  the  sword 
of  vengeance  :  O,  sinner,  he  may  strike,  his  patience  may  be  wearied : 
what  w  ill  thou  do  if  his  wraili  be  kindled  hut  a  little  ; — unhappy  man  Ithon 
canst  not  escape— theie  is  hut  one  exjiedient — “  ucqu.unt  now  thyself  with 
him,  and  be  at  peace.*’  The  God  who  is  a  spirit,  is  also  mercitul ;  **  God 
is  love,”  he  pities  thee,  lie  has  long  sought  thee  in  kindness.  '1  hou  hast 
made  him  a  sf  anger,  he  is  now  waiting  to  be  gracio  is  ;  he  offers  thee  par¬ 
don  ;  “  Now  is  tile  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  sai  va  ion.” 


Art  XIX.  Th:  Danf^ers  of  the  Country.  By  the  Author  of  War  in  Dis* 
'guise,  Svo.  pp  Si‘27.  Price  5s.  butterworth.  Ib07. 

Art.  XX.  Kenv  RenscKs  for aheVtshir^  the  SlaveTmfle ;  being  the  last  Scc^ 
lion  of  a  larger  Work  now  first  published,  entitled  The  Dangers  of  the 
Country,  pp.  67.  Price  U.  tM.  ikitterwoith.  1807. 

^T'HE  idea  of  ilanger,  in  case,  is,  strictly,  an  estimate  of 
^  the  supposed  evil,  divivtcd  by  the  probability  of  its  ocenr- 
rencc.  Jt  is  therefore  evidcnit,  that  even  the  cwtuluty  of  a  small 
iray  be  far  loss  iiiiportaTit,  than  a  small  chance  of  incur¬ 
ring  .i  very  great  one.  \Viicre  the  chance,  however,  is  either 
sniull  or  indefinite,  we  ha\o  lanientahle  proiif  every  day  tliat 
mankind  are  ili>pnsed  to  noglet  t  the  possible  evil,  tliongh  its 
mugnitndc  should  In*  infinite.  I'his  apathy,  with  reganl  to  the 
vi<‘lfare  of  Britaiti,  onr  patriotic  author  earnestly  dopr(!cate<,  and 
labours  to  dispel.  The  probability  of  invasion,  and  still  more  ot 
conquest,  hv  a  Froncli  force,  maif  hr  comparatively  small  ;  but 
if  there  be  a  possibility,  an  assignable  chance,  of  either  event, 
the  naluiT  of  its  consequences  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
titat  the  danger  may  be  duly  a])pivciated,  and  the  elFoils  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  may  not  be  di>))io|uniionately  feeble.  A  time  like  the 
prc’^ent,  is  no  season  for  trivolons  security,  with  respect  to  llie 
chance,  or  stupified  terror,  with  rcspi'ct  to  the  calainiiy ;  the  in«- 
terval  l>etween  the  nienaee  and  the.  blow,  demands  vigilattce, 
prudence,  and  vigour;  and  lu*  is  the  genuine  patriot,  uho 
rouses  to  fon  see,  who  instruets  to  avert,  who  aniniiifes  to  repel, 
the  horrors  whieh  yet  thn'atcn  at  a  distance.  “  Oh  for  iliat 
tiarning  voice,”  might  be  the  motto  for  ibis  eloquent 
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paniplHot ;  whose  object  is  to  fortify  tlic  public  mind  aj^in«t 
that  letbargic  indilfercnce,  which  has  so  often  closcxi  the  eyei 
of  a  devoted  nutiun,  and,  even  in  ilic  crisii  of  ditHcuhyi 
onstniiig  the  sinews  of  resistance. 

Willi  this  view',  the  author  has  drawn  a  most  impriNsive  and 
awfully  accurate  picture  of  the  ruin,  which  must  result  from  tli« 
events  which  ho  presumes  to  bepossihio  and  not  very  unlikely  ; 
and  in  tbns  describing  the  dreudfiil  magnitude  -of  those  evils, 
which  are  vaguely  conceiveil,or  inconsiderately  depreciatedi  he 
has  provided  the  strongest  inilucenients  to  undertake  vigorously, 
and  endure  with  patience,  the  toils  and  hardships  wrhich  consti¬ 
tute  the  means  of  safety.  1  his  pros|K‘Ctivc  roprcsetitaiion  ia 
divided  into  several  sections:  the  usurpation  ot  the  throne— 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution — suh version  of  liberty  and 
laws — destruction  of  the  funds  and  general  ruin  of  property — 
extent  and  elfects  of  exactions — merciless  and  lawless  govern¬ 
ment — subver^ion  of  religious  liberties — corruption  of  inoraU* 
These  various  parts  of  the  sketch  are  hlletl  up  with  a  force,  a 
fidelity,  and  a  w'armth  of  colouring,  which  no  detached  pa¬ 
ragraph  can  adeqnattdy  represent  to  the  re  ader.  VVe  confess  it 
has  highly  interested  ns;  yet  we  have  sometimes  wished,  that 
the  scenes  had  been  depicted  in  a  style  more  chaste  and  sol^ei*, 
yet  equally  bold  and  distinct.  Where  some  decisive  action  is  to 
be  instantly  consecutive,  it  may  he  well  to  stimulate  the  pas¬ 
sions  ;  hut  in  cases  which  allow  time  to  recover  from  this  excite¬ 
ment,  the  faculties  relapse  into  listless  debility,  despise  the  in¬ 
toxication,  and  sometimes  loath  the  cause  of  it.  We  do  not  con¬ 
demn  the  tone  of  exaggeration  and  rhetorical  vchcmenca;  be¬ 
cause  the  etfect  will  he  too  powerful,  but  because  it  will  iiece^ 
sarlly  he  transient.  If  there  are  persons  w  hom  it  will  rouse  to  feel 
and  fear,  those  are  exactly  the  persons  on  wlioin  such  an  intlii- 
rnce  is  become  necessary.  W’e  see  no  harm  in  the  ditfnslou 
even  of  alarming  truth,  among  the  giddy  and  indiderent ;  in¬ 
vasion  and  conquest  are  not  tlic.  more  probable  because  tiieir 
consequences  are  trniy  represented  as  terrific;  on  the  eou- 
Irary,  to  pourtray  the  evil  accurately,  is  to  reduce  its  proba¬ 
bility,  by  calling  into  active  operatien  every  laoiiil  and 
physical  resource  to  avert  it. 

In  a  few  minute  particulars  of  this  genend  calamity,  w'e  have 
thought  the  author  had  imprudently  assumed  some  questiona¬ 
ble  positions.  I’here  are  mis<.*rie>  enough  to  apprehend,  with¬ 
out  supposing  that  avicuirioiis  enemy  would  iideavour  to  esta¬ 
blish  popery  in  this  country’,  ami  suhveilthe  protestant  faith. 
What  ground  is  there  to  expect  it  from  the  fate,  of  any  of  his  vic¬ 
tims?  or  from  the  tre’dtmeiit  which  the  protestants  have  met 
with  in  France  ?  Without  presuming  any  thing  in  favour  of 
Na|K)lcou’s  personal  religion,  wesee  no  fca.'^on  to  thmk  tbatbe 
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IK  a  bij'ot  to  any  creed,  ci’cn  to  the  creed  oF  intHlelity.  Inft» 
dels,  it  is  line,  have  always  shewn  mure  leiMleniess  toward  su. 
perstitions  which  they  despised,  like  those  ot  popery  and  |>a. 
ganisin,  tliaii  to  any  system  ot  reiitjion  whieli  pretended  to  l)c 
rational ;  hut  we  do  not  believe  that  this  lawless  and  amhitious 
warrior,  is  an  enemv  to  ('hristianitv.  Kredc*rick  II.  wasaniaii 
of  fur  more  dan^eroiis'eharicter :  yet  twen  he  was  too  wise  to 
persecute  for  reli[.jious  opinions. 

Our  moral  estimate,  however,  of  this  extraordinary  mau, 
may  not  reach  higher  than  the  Author’s;  we  wamdy  recom¬ 
mend  the  tieseription  of  Napideen,  to  his  enemies,  as  a  feast, 
and  to  his  friend^,  if  he  has  iVieiids,  as  a  medicine.  Having 
happily  dosei'ibed  the  charaeter  of  Tonssaint,  om*  author  ex» 
claims — 

•Who  that  over  pretended  to  the'appt'llation  of  Great,  except  the  vile  Ro- 
Diparte,  couM  have  torn  such  a  captive  from  his  beloved  family,  and  thrown 
him  into  a  dungc on  to  |)erit:h  !  !  A  Cxsar  or  Alexander  w  ould  have  ho¬ 
noured,  a'^rimur  or  an  Attila'  would  have  spared,  him;  but  it  was  his  hard 
lot  to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  an  tneinv,  wiio  add),  to  the  ferocity  of  a  sa¬ 
vage,  the  apailiy  ot  a  sceptic,  and  the  biiscncss  of  a  sham  renegado. 

VV  hen  \fc  add  to  this  want  of  eveiy  generous  and  elevated  sentiment# 
Uic  numbei less  positive  Climes  ag*ainst  humanity,  justice,  and  honour,  by 
w  hich  Napoleon  is  disgraced,  it  seems  astonishing,  and  is  truly  opprobri¬ 
ous  to  the  moral  taste  of  the  age,  that  he  should  still  ilnd.any  admirers. 

Let  ns  distinguish  and  revel e  the  appropriate  justice  of  Heaven.  We 
would  have  morals  without  religion  ;  and  God  lias  sent  us  ambition  without 
dignity  in  return.  We  admire  talents  more  than  morals  ;  and  he  has  chas¬ 
tised  us  by  means  (»t  a  mind  born  to  illustrate  the  pestilent  effects  of  their 
disunion.  We  have  rebelled  against  hiui,  by  opposing  ]>ublicly  to  his  laws 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  e\|>cdiiney  ;  and  he  has  put  the  scourge  into  a 
hand  which  dishonours,  while  it  clusticcs  our  proud  and  boastful  age.*  pp. 
103—103. 


'riic  second  part  of  the  pampblct  is  tlcvotcd  to  an  invosti- 
gation  of  the  means,  by  which  iIicm*  calamities  arc  to  be  av(*ru 
cd.  *rhc  antlior  avows  Ids  disiipprobation  of  tlic  late  sinctTc, 
wc  believe,  but  ijnsiiccc>sliil  clVort  of  the  Lriiisli  Goventment  to 
negotiate  a  piv.ce  ;  not  that  he  is  a  friend  lo  war,  iu*l  tliat  hd 
is  ii  hanghty  as<ci  teref  tiic ami  glory  of  Britain  in  the 
terms  of  pacidcain  n,  hni  tiuii  lie  eonceives  a  miJo  peaee,  in 
liic  pn*seiit  stale  of  Kurope,  to  bt*  nttc.rlv  imprnt  tir  uoie.  His  ob¬ 
jections  lo  any  treaty  with  liomtjrartc,  iiic,  “  ilmi  it  will  enable 
him  to  prepart'  new  means  for  onr  destruction  ; — it  cantiot  abate 
his  inclination  to  use  them  ; — ii  can  bring  ns  lu)  .s«  vm  iiy  ubau 
ever  against  his  pursuing  a  hostile  and  treaclierous  Ci)mhict  toi 
wards  ns.**  On  the  other  hand,  iIumm  art*  smm*  obvious  ipics- 
lions  wli'.cli  the  anilnw  will  be  e..jK*ctod  to  answer  ;  have  wu 
not  ira\l  war  long  cnongli  ?  eaii  we  prouiis.'  our^iiives  better 
saccv*bi  }  khail  wo  contiiiujto  mamlaiu  a  defeuitve  war  at  inc4- 
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culablc  expense,  while  our  enemy  is  making  connuests  at  the 
cost  of  the  vainjuishcd  ?  To  tliis  it  is  replied,  If  the  continent 
be  lost  irrecoverably,  we  may  well  look  to  the  security  of  Bri^ 
tain  ;  peace  alTords  us  no  hope  of  redeeming  the  one,  or  pro¬ 
tecting  the  other.  Whatever  be  tlic  tinaneial  diihculties  of 
war,  a  pcixo  cannot  |)revent  them  ;  a  peace  in  whicii  it  would 
iKMiiadness  to  disarm,  and  in  whicii  our  commerce  must  l>e 
ruined.  I'hc  increase  of  sucli  a  power  that  of  Krance  is  not 
so  much  to  he  feared,  as  its  consolidation.  “  The  inoiiieiuum 
of  the  vast  machine,  even  on  its  present  scale,  is  more  tlian  wcf 
can  hope  finally  to  resist;  hut  every  enlargement  of  its  di¬ 
mensions,  and  multiplication  of  its  intricate  movements,  in¬ 
creases  its  tendencies  to  interior  derangement,  and  therefore, 
without  adding  to  our  immediate  peril,  improves  our  chaneq 
of  escape.” 

The  author  ])roccedsto  point  out  four  principal  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  paticncCf  unanimity^  reformat  ion,  Hi« 

notice  is  mostly  confined  to  t!ic  first  and  last  of  tliese  particu¬ 
lars,  ami  his  sjieciilations  on  each  will  he  found  im))ortant  and 
iiighlv  worthy  of  attention.  He  helieves,  with  great  reason, 
that  die  successes  of  the  French  are  to  he  aserihc’d  in  a  conside¬ 
rable  measure  to  the  juvenility  of  their  troops;  “  they  have 
wisely  turned  war,  (as  he  observes)  from  a  ininnet  into  a  race  ; 
for  thev  are  sure  that  their  veteran  enemies  will  he  first  out  of 
breath.”  It  is  therefore  recommended  to  promote,  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner,  the  enlargement  of  the  irregular  force,  by  tlm 
enrollment  chietlv  of  young  men,  and  to  compel  the  aitaiti- 
nientof  far  greater  discipline  and  expertness,  than  have  hitheito 
heiMi  genera!.  Tiiere  is  another  consideration  in  niilitury  mat¬ 
ters,  which  is  common  among  the  people  of  Knglaiul,  that 
we  arc  surprised  it  should  be  so  uiiich  overlooked  by  her  states-* 
iiu*n,  and  even  by  our  antlior: — Of  what  description  are  the 
ifiars  of  the  British  Army,  and  especially  of  the  irregular 
force  r  What  kind  of  education  do  they  receive  ?  What  are  the 
qualiheations  for  obtaining  a  company  and  a  regiment  ?  Their 
bravery  is  never  disputed  ;  of  this  their  passion  for  duels,  in 
courageous  deliancc  of  divine  anil  human  sanctions,  is  a  notable 
Siiccinien  ;  hut  is  the  cxpei  tncss  of  an  engineer  and  a  tactician, 
as  easily  acquired,  or  even  as  carefully  sought,  as  that  of  an 
excellent  shot  r — But  considerations  of  this  nature,  important  as 
they  are,  evtai  to  such  ignorant  cpicrists,  belong  less  to  tho 
critic,  than  to  the  war  minister. 

We  thendore  pass  on  to  a  very  dilhTont  discussion, — a  dis¬ 
cussion,  which,  as  might  lie  presumeii,  we  perceive,  with  no 
small  satisfac  tion,  in  a  political  [lamphlet.  Leaving  all  other 
branches  of  reform  to  other  advocates,  our  author  proclaims  tho 
^l4ve  'i'radc  to  be  one  of  the  most  awful  synipioms  of  iiatiuuul 
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danger,  nml  un;cs  its  nhidiiioii,  to  propitiatr  Pivine  Mctct,^s 
one  of  the  most  efticacit>«is  means  oi'  defence.  These  “  New 
Reasons,”  are  published  separately,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
distinct  and  immediate  attention  to  tliis  topie.  Not  satisfied 
with  a  simple  recognition,  nr  assumptiot^,  of  the  principle,  that 
naiiofts  are  trecited  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  as  res¬ 
ponsible  bodies,  (for  on  this  his  arguments  arc  obviously 
founded)  he  exhibits  a  forcible  proof  and  application  of  that 
principle. 

•  Never,  to  be  sure,  can  phxnomena  more  strikingly  support  any  hypo- 
thesis  of  this  kind,  than  the  dates,  the  nature,  and  the  extent,  of  ourpuUic 
calamities,  the  opinion  that  they  arc  providential  chastisements  for  the  slave 
trade. — A  guilty,  tljcugh  highly-favoured  people,  are  called  u^wn  to  re¬ 
nounce  a  criminnl  and  cruel,  but  lonc-establishVd  practice,  as  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  God. — 'I'hcy  hear— delibt  rate— disobey.  While  tliey  still  he¬ 
sitate,  a  tremen  ious  scourge  is  weaving  for  them  in  a  neighbouring  land— 
the  moment  they  actually  disobey,  that  scourge  commences  its  inflic, 
lions. — 

‘  'I'he  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  first  virtually  rcftised  by  Parlb- 
liamcnt,  in  April,  1792.  Immediately,  we  were  engaged  in  those 
stormy  contentions  within  the  realm,  and  those  disputes  with  France, 
which  soon  terminated  in  the  last  calamitous  war.  -  In  February,  179!!, 
the  House  of  Commons  more  openly  and  clearly  declared  against  reforma¬ 
tion,  by  |)0!itponIng  for  six  months  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for 
going  into  a  Committix:  on  the  Slave  Trade  ;  which  was  in  effect  to  re¬ 
fuse  even  the  giadual  abolition  voted  in  the  preceding  year. — In  the 
fame  month,  a  .«>woid  wa.s  definitely  drawn,  which  was  not  during  nine 
yean  returncil  to  its  scabbard  ;  and  which  is  now  redrawn,  |)crhapi  to 
be  sheathed  no  more  till  Fngland  has  ceased  to  exist. — Within  that  period 
of  six  months,  during  whicli  the  claims  oHustice  and  mercy  were  contemp- 
luou.sly  adjourned,  events  took  place  in  France,  fertile  to  us  of  unprrer- 
dcnuil  evils,  as  \vc  already  feel  ;  an  J  perhaps  decisive  of  our  fate. 

•  We  have  since  gone  on  in  the  same  path,  rejecting  motion  U|^ 
motion,  and  bill  after  bill,  upon  the  siime  obdurate  principles  ;  and 
.a  ch.JMiMng  providence  h.;s  ktpt  pace  with  our  temcritv  ;  heaping 
misfoitune  on  n'.istortvine,  and  adding  danger  to  danger.  As  we 
multiplied  acd  aggrav.aied  the  impious  crime,  Gini  multiplied  and  ag- 

i’ravated  the  punishment.  'f  nason,  famine,  mutiny,  civil  war,  the 
OSS  of  our  spc'cie,  the  sale  of  our  land  uix,  the  enormous  growth  of  our 
nariorJ  debt,  the  intolerable  pressure  of  taxation,  tlie  discomfiture  of  our 
military  enterprises,  the  dostriiction  of  our  armies  by  disease,  the  deplorable 
ruin  ot  our  allies,  the  ftii|H*ndou8  oaltation  t)f  our  enemies  ;  these  and 
other  plagues  followed,  like  those  of  Egv'pt,  in  a  rapid  succession,  upon 
every  iteratirm  ot  ourretus«tls  to  obey  the  voice  of  God,  by  renouncing  the 
execnible  hlavo-irade. 

‘  \N  e  obtained  at  length  a  bieathing  time  of  peace  ;  but  w  e  were  still 
contum.iclous  to  the  Khests  ol  the  Almighty  ;  for  such,  1  dare  to  call  ili^ 
plain  demriiids  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  sent  us  tlieicfofe  a  uew  war  i 
a^d  trvnutidouf  have  been  iu  cvertU. 
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Ihit  whih;  Britiiiii  has  engn)sseci  t|»e  grc*ult\st  share  of  tlii« 
iniihc,  have  not  otiier  nations  sulVered  far  greater  iiilsfortunea  ? 
This  very  objection  leads  to  some  striking  conlirmatiouSjpf 
principle.  *.  A  • 

•  I  am  relieved  (says  our  excellent  author)  from  the  necrss’tv  of 
gesting  a  probable  Cause  of  provocation  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Prutiia, 
and  Russia  ;  s  neethe  striking  retaliation  which  two  of  those  powers 
slrvady  met  with,  for  their  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  Polandt  -  aecau 
of  late  to  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind.  NJ 

‘  Poland  was.  like  Africa,  impiously  destroyed  upon  pleas  of  politic?! 
fx^td'icncy, —  I  hat  idolatrous  principle,  tluit  grand  heresy  of  the  age,  which 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of  morals,,  and  insults  the 
Divine  Lawgiver,  by  arraijgning  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  his  institudons, 
was  tlic  alleged  defence  of  three  mighty  Sovereigns,  for  an  avowed  viola, 
tion  of  justice. — They  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Omnipotence  ;  and  his 
fengeance  seems  to  have  taken  it  up.*  pp.  217>  218. 

But  the  other  nations! — Louis  XVI,  in  1784,  distinguishd^ 
himself  from  his  prcdec'essors,  and  his  contemporaries,  by  ex¬ 
traordinary-  exertions  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  French  in  hu¬ 
man  sutierings  ;  by  bounties  offered  onnrr^  ship  rr/jp/ej/cr/,  and 
on  ever  If  slave  importedy  “  :UX),00()  human  beings,  it  is  com* 
•putetl,  were  led  into  cajuivitv  by  tlie  direc  t  instigation  of  tha 
government,  which  was  soon  after  so  terribly  cha^ti^ed.”  S|>ain^ 
in  ns9,  deliberately  pronounced  that  the  trade  .should  be  car¬ 
ried  on;  her  share  has  liecn  comparatively  modurrte,  both  in 
the  crime  and  the  calamity.  Holland  resolved,  in.  1788,  “  that 
exurj/  means  should  be  cmplotfed  to  pt'omoie  a  specdp  enlurffe^ 

•  inent  of  the  Slave  'Trade  230,000  guilders  were  voted  to  the 
^^cst  India  Company,  and  several  encouraging  regulations 
adopted  ;  these  were  limited  to  six  years;  “  and  God  prescrib¬ 
ed  m  ai  ly  the  same  limitation  to  the  commerce,  the  liberty,  and 
the  iiulependency  of  Holland.”  Portugal,  at  the  same  time, 
was  increii*iing  her  share  in  the  Slave  Trade — hnt  not  by  the 
liireet  interference  of  her  government ;  she  has  felt  hut  iiiiie  of 
the  scourge.  On  the  other  hand,  how  surprisingly  have  the 
I  nited  Sutes  increased  in  power  and  prosjierity  1 — it  is  the  only 
nation  that  has  endeavoured  to  free  itself  from  the  common 
guilt,  and  every  State  but  one,  in  that  Union,  has  long  sinco  re¬ 
trained  from  the  blood  of  tlie  innocent.  Such  is  the  result  of 
this  very  striking  examination  of  (‘oincidcnces.  Britain  has 
not  i/t/  received  her  proportionate  retribution.  .  Bie  when  slie 
views  the  fate  of  others,  when  she  considers  her  own  trans- 
cenilant  guilt,  when  she  descries  tlie  fiery  rod  wiiicli  /.vprepar- 
cd,  though  not  yet  exercised 'against  her — has  she  nothing  to 
tear  ^  She  is  threatened,  in  the  cunsetjuences  of  invasion,  with 
that  full  amount  of  punishment,  which  slie  has, deserved. 

VoL.  IIL  X 


I 


;Jt  i  X€W  Reasons  for  Abolishing  ihc  Siare  Trade, 

We  rejoice  ^a:i  I  it  must  Inve  been  the  occasion  of  gratitude 
and  triumph  to  our  author  and  ihousaiuU  more)  that  since  the 
publication  of  this  animated  and  brilliant  appeal  to  the  “  jus¬ 
tice,  (j^imanity,  and  sound  policy”  of  Parliament,  liie  Houk*ut' 
Peer*  has  r».‘claimc.d  its  title  to  tiiose  distinctions.  AInnuly 
have  we  exulted  over  the  fall  of  the  sanguinary  monster  ;  for 
we  cannot  still  think  so  meanly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Commons,  as  to  supjMxsi^  they  will  now  intercept  the 
blow  of  final  extinction,  tluit  tltey  will  revive  the  dying  varn. 
pyre  of  our  moral,  commercial,  and  political  inteivsts,  and  defy 
-  the  thunder  of  Heaven,  by  embiacing  its  destined  victim. . 

But  while  the  continnance  of  the  Slave  I’nule  must  subvert 
all  the  hopes  of  safety, — will  the  Abolition  avail  to  establish 
'  them  ?  We  cannot  expect  impunity  without  reform;  can  \vc 
expect  it  from  reform  ?— even  if  that  reform  be  extended  to 
our  multijilicd  national  crimes  ?  Tliere  is  an  evident  ditference 
between  nations  and  individuals,  in  their  relation  to  the  di¬ 
vine  government,  as  there  is  for  the  former  no  futurity  aud 
no  redemption  ;  yet  since  there  is  so  great  an  analogy,  who 
will  dare  to  athrin  that  a  nation  shall  cancel  its  black  arrear  of 
cuilt,  by  simply  ceasing  to  increase  it?  Keforms  extorted  hy 
fear,  or  suggested  by  policy,  vuii/  fail  to  conciliate  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Providence  ;  but  a  continuation  in  sin  vmst  ensure 
its  indignation.  Confidence  without  reform, — a  fast  with- 
mit  contrition — what  arc  they  but  impious  hope  and  blas- 
phetnous  mockery.  How  many  siicli  hopes  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  such  fasts  observed  1  How  rt^peatedly  has  the 
most  happy,  tlonrisbing,  eivilized,  evangelized  nation  on  earth, 
knelt  professedly  in  supplication  to  the  ii\sulieil  Majesty 
of  Heaven,  her  hands  still  reeking  with  intirdec^  still  ciasptug 
andaciously  a  golden  Moloch  to  her  bosom  *  ! 

We  most  anxiously  uisii,  that  political  reforms  mav  be  nc- 
companied  by  moral  reformations  ;  and  that  Divine  Protection 
may  ite  implored  as  a  grant,  not  expected  as  a  purchase: — 
yet  we  remember  that  every  public  crime  abolislied,  is  an  iiu- 
pediment  to  mercy  removed ;  a  statesman,  tliciefore,  like  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  or  a  writer  like  Mr  Stephen,  who  denounces 
public  crimes  as  traitors  to  t!ie  Stale,  performs  a  diuv  whose 
Talue  no  mind  can  estimate  ;  he  destn  ves  the  noblest  of  earthly 
rv'wards,  the  gratitude  of  his  country, — he  will  obtain  the 
jiweelest,  the  gratulations  of  his  conscience. 

•  We  flop  the  press  to  Congratulate  our  country  on  its  deliverance  from 
the  shame  of  repeating  this  awful  siKtrUcle  ;  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
cause  of  Liberty,  Humanity,  Policy,  and  Religion,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ticQf ,  Feb.  4^A1,  is  as  glorious  as  a  final  triumpli. 
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Art.  XX  f.  Th  Stch  MaiCi  Employ  ;  or,  Views  of  Denth  and  Eternity  ret* 
lized  ;  occasioned  by  a  violent  Fit  of  the  Stone.  To  which  are  added 
Devotional  Exercises  for  the  Afflicted.  By  John  Fawcett,  A.M.  12aio. 
pp.  156.  Price  Is.  6d.  bound.  Button  and  Son,  and  Sutuby.  1807. 

IS  is  a  new  edition  of  a  little  volume  first  published  many  year* 
since;  and  we  depart  from  the  general  rule,  of  confining  our  attcQ- 
lion  to  contemporary  publications,  out  of  respect  for  a  veteran  in  tlie 
leivice  of  aligion,  wiiosc  labours  in  several  departments  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  we  have  reason  to  believe  have  bi*en  extensively  useful.  A 
porti^^m  of  tiat  usefulness  wc  can  have  no  difflculty  in  ascribing  to 
the  snail  but  excellent  performance  before  us.  Kelng  occasioned,  as  the 
title  mentions,  by  the  author’s  own  severe  afflictions,  it  has  tlial  forcible 
snd  accurate  expression  of  feeling,  which  is  not  easily  imiuted  by  even 
the  most  serious  person,  writing  with  the  same  intention,  without  having 
experienced  oppressive  pain  and  the  apprehension  of  approaching  death  ; 
the  kind  of  <  omposilion  that  springs  from  piety  and  I'hetoric,  can  seldom 
rival,  or  strongly  resemble,  that  uhich  is  the  result  of  piety  and  suffer- 
It  compR'Sses  within  a  very  short  space  the  princ  jwl  topics  both  of 
ahirm  and  consolation,  presents  them  in  a  simple  and  striking  manner,  and 
is  equally  ad.iptcd  to  assist  the  devout  reflections  of  the  sick,  and  to  inform 
those  in  health,  what  are  the  thoughts  of  serious  men  when  they  are  lan¬ 
guishing  in  p.iin,  and  believe  themselves  dying. 

•  Plain  Christians,  who  amidst  their  religious  enjoyments  exjiorience  a 
mixture  of  melancholy  sentiments,  will  not,  in  reading  this  little  work,  be 
mortified  and  distressed  by  a  strain  of  uninterrupted  nod  almost  poetical 
rapture,  which  some  writers  have  aimed  to  express,  and  some  jmous  men 
have  undoubtedly  been  privileged  to  realize,  but  which  it  is  too  jioisiblr  may 
sometimes  have  checked  the  consolations  of  good  men  in  tlteir  afflictions, 
by  exhibiting  such  an  uncontroukxi  exultition  of  feeling,  and  such  a  sce¬ 
nery  oHmagination,  as  they  were  conscious  they  could  not  attain,  la  thett 
meditations  they  will  find  animated  confidence  so  tem|x.Ted  witJi  cautious 
rellection,  thiit  they  will  be  gratified  in  seeing  an  example  ot  that  pitch 
ol  consolation  and  assured  hope,  which  their  occasional  gloomy  momenta 
will  not  prevent  them  from  confidently  aspiring  to  reach. 

It  was  essential  to  the  design  of  die  work  that  the  langu.ige  should  be 
fKrfectly  plain  ;  but  it  is  also  natural  and  spirited. 

1  he  latter  part  consists  of  devotional  ex'-rcises,  very  properly  cast  into 
ihoit  simple  passages  ;  some  of  them  are  the  identical  expressions  of  emi¬ 
nent  Christians  in  die  prospect  of  death.  Here  is  added,  a  pleasing 
account  of  the  sentimeDls  and  conduct  of  an  amiable  young  lady,  whoin 
the  author  repeatedly  visited  in  her  last  illness,  concluded  by  an  elegiac 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

We  would  particularly  recommend  this  work  to  the  many  estimable  per- 
i''ns,  wlio  make  religious  admonitions,  and  a  present  of  some  serious  writ¬ 
ings,  a  part  of  their  benevolence  in  visiting  the  sick. 


Art.  XXII.  Further  Evuienees  of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity  ^  intended  as  an 
humble  Supplement  to  Archdeacon  Paley’s  Natural  Theology.  By 
Oeorge  Clarke,  Islcworth.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  4<>.  price  2i.  Faulder.  IHUti. 

|N  the  preface,  which  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  wliole  work,  the  author 
iivfgrms  us,  that  he  had  written  the  following  arguments  for  the  existence 


Sacred  Hourn.^ 


of  the  Drjty  from  the  adaptation  of- the  scxrv  before  he  had  aren  Arch, 
deacon  Palcy’s  Natural. Theology.  Finding  that  this  evidence  was  noticed 
as  unanswerable  by  such  a  reasoncr  as  Palcyi  Mr.  C.  determined  to  gi?e 
the  argument  to  the  public  in  a  more  expanded  form  than  was  consistent 
with  me  archdeacon’s  plan.  It  is  against  the  contemntible  sophistry  of  Miras 
S.‘tud.  in  his  Svstfme  la  Nature^  that  this  pamphlet  is  directed.  After 


S.‘tud|  in  his  Systfme  d^  la  Nature^  that  this  pamphlet  is  directed.  After 
noticing  the  aiflficulty  which  atheists  must  nnd  in  determining  whether 
man  was  formed  before,  during,  or  after  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atomi 
whicli  proiluced  the  wondrous  symmetry  of  the  universe,  Mr.  C.  attacks 
Mirabaud’s  assertion,  “  that  man  was  bom  male  and  female.” 

He  argues  with  great  force,  that  though  it  is  improbable  that  one  animal 
of  any  kind  should  be  accidentally  fomied,  yet  it  is  more  than  doubly  impro¬ 
bable  that  another  of  the  same  species,  but  diffeient  sex,  should,  without 
design,  lx*  produced, as  exactly  answering  the  puq>08e  of  r^roduction,  as  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  could  have  contrivt*d.  The  difficult}'  and  impro. 
bability  increase  by  geometrical  proportion,  if  we  transfer  our  attention  to  the 
numberless  different  animals  w’hich  must  be  thus  accidentally  fonned,  and 
thtn  accidentally  matched.  But  w'c  think  this  is  almost  useless  labour  i 
for  the  man  who  is  so  basely  credulous  as  to  admit  the  self-existence  and 
%*olunt:iry  motion  of  atoms,  and  the  possibility  of  their  constituting  one  sin- 
glc  organized  and  intelligent  being,  may  deny  w'hatever  else  he  pleases. 
This  life  affords  too  much  employ  ment  for  us  all,  to  allow'  of  devoting  one 
moment  to  the  cure  of  a  maniac,  by  treating  him  as  comhtis  mentis* 

Mr.  Clarke’s  jumphlct,  how'ever,  may  have  its  use ;  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  the  common-sense,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  man,  demand  our  appro, 
bation. 


Art.  XXI 1 1.  Sacred  I/rvrs  ;  or  Kxtracls  for  private  Devotion  and  Mt'dita* 
lion :  comprehen^r.ng  the  Psalms,  arranged  and  classed  under  vari¬ 
ous  Heads,  together  with  IVayers,  I'hanksgivings,  Hymns,  &c.  &c. 
principally  selected  from  Scripture,  the  whole  intended  as  a  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Oivinc  Authority,  and  a  Companion  for  the  Hour  of  So- 
litmlc  and  Retirement  ;  -M  F.dition,  with  yXdditions.  'I'w'O  Vols.  12mo. 
pp.  7S0.  Price  1-3.  evtiM  hoards.  Faulder.  ISOfi. 

^I'HF  pLinot  ihi'  llltle  worh,  n«".('r  supposed  a  selection  of  Beauties  from 
the  Sacrad  V’ol.in.  •,  lu.i  the  C'>mb;ir  tion,  upder  appropriate  heads,  of 
dispersed,  te^ts  and  passay  ‘s,  on  the  most  impon:int  branches  of  moral 
duty,  and  practic.d  ]m  -ty.”  !t  .ipp-ars  from  this  sentence  that  the  author 
was  iluly  aware  ol  a  pvob.iol  •  g  i»und  of  objection  to  the  work  which  she 
hwii  cumplled  ;  aud.  if  that  o  *  c:ion  be  v.did  in  itself,  this  explanatory  re¬ 
mark  cannot  imjx'icli  it.  It  might  excuse  the  author  from  any  improper 
design,  but  coidd  not  clear  the  work  from  a  radical  fault  in  its  practical 
lendcncy.  It  w'etiiought  that  the.e  volumes,  by  >ie!ccting  and  arranging 
some  ot  the  devt>iion^l  pans  ('f  See;  \l  Writ,  W'ould  induce  the  reader  IQ 
negl 'ct  tlk*  original,  w  e  dioiiM  ''arn'itly  deprecate  their  extensive  circu- 
Liijn  ;  but  such  .in  effect  is  hy  jne  ms  necessnr}',  nor  w'c  th.ink  probable. 
It  contains  so  much  tii.it  is  truly  de\otioual,  that  none  but  n  st'rious  and 
conscientious  reader  ^rill  euduiu  the  perusal  ;  and  such  a  reader  cannot 
la.i  to  remenilxT,  that  ad  scripture  s  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  n 
aL  profiLilde  in  different  ways  and  in  dilferent  circumstances.  We  folly 
;ppr. \e  tlu*  moLiVi  sol  ilie  compiler  in  omitting  all  the  New  Testament, 
•  xcepi  a  few  p.iS5iges  that  arc  classed  under  the  head  of  prayers  ;  to  select 
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be  to  Jcfiicey  where  all  U  invariably  and  indispensably  important. 
Jhe  first  volume  coruins  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  3cc.  selected  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  from  the  Apocrypha.  The  inscition  of 
^eiectioos  from  the  Apocrypha  we  do  not  censure,  because  they  are  at 
Irttft  as  unexceptionable  as'the  prayers  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  Dr.  Johnson^ 
which  follow;  but  we  strongly  piotest  against  the  inUrmlxture  of  the 
Apocr^'phal,  with  tlie  Canonic«d  Scriptures.  AfuT  the  Occasional 
Prayers  from  various  authors,  (many  of  which,  however,  arc  such  ta 
devout  heathens  might  write,  and  have  written,)  follow  portions  of  Scrips 
Wire,  arr  inged*and  classed  under  various  heads  for  instruction  and  medita¬ 
tion  ;  heitj  again  we  arc  much  displeased  at  seeing  tlie  Son  of  Sirach 
raniifd  witli  Job  and  Isaiah. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  Psalms  are  inserted  entire,  classed  under 
different  heads,  “  as  well  as  tlieir  varied  matU'r  would  admit.*'  'fhe  re* 
mainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  ‘  Hymns  and  Pious  A J Jivssej 
to  the  Almighty.*  Many  of  these  are  rather  moral  than  evangelical,  as 
the  reader  will  suppose,  from  the  compositions  of  Mrs.  More,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  Mrs.  B.irbauld,  Langhome,  Dryden,  Young,  and  Cowper,  being 
classed  indiscriminately  together. 

Art.  XXIV.  Hymns  by  the  l.ite  Rev.  Joseph  Grigg. 12mo.  pp.jl5. 
Price  Gd.  Rivingtons.  Baynes.  IS05. 

best  Hymns  in  this  small  collection,  which  consists  of  but  nine* 
teen,  are  probably  known  to  m.iny  of  our  readers.  One  of  tlicsc  is 
here  printed  as  the  Xlth. 

**  Bt'hold  a  stranger’s  at  the  door ! 

He  gently  knocks;  has  knock’d' before,’* &c. 

the  other  as  the  Xllth. 

Jesus  !  and  ^hall  it  ever  be, 

A  mortal  man  asham’d  of  thee  ! 

The  latter,  especially,  is  a  very  pleasing  effusion  of  n  devout  hfattt 
and  it  this  collection  conuined  mciny  such  verses  as  the  following,  we 
should  be  able  to  announce  it  with  much  greater  commendation. 

“  Asham'd  of  Jesus!— Yes,  I  may— 

When  1  Ve  no  sins  to  wash  away. 

No  tear  to  wi|»e,  no  joy  to  crave. 

No  fears  to  ifuell,  no  soul  to  save.** 

The  literary  merit  of  the  hymns,  in  general,  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  hut  the 
pious  views  and  feelings  which  they  disclose,  will  appear  to  many 
a  sufficient  recommendation.  Yet  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see,  among 
modern  devotional  compositions,  more  imitations  of  Cowj^r,  and  of 
Watts’s  best  manner  ;  we  might  then  venture  to  open  a  volume  of  hymns, 
without  first  haying  aside  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Art.  XXV.  Thr  Power  of  Reitgion  on  ike  Mind^  fee.  By  Lindiry 
Murray.  Thirteenth  Edition,  improved.  P2mo.  pp.  Gl(>.  Pricers. 6d. 
bound.  Longman  and  ^  o.  Darton  and  Harvey.  1807. 

I  J  A  VINO  briefly  rerommended  this  very  useful  work  in  our  second  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  IK)8,  we  should  not  have  j\idged  it  proper  to  mention 
snothcr  edition  of  it,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  remarking,  that  an  omission 
ishich  w’c  -Lhere  pointed  out  as  a  defect,  has  since  been  supplied  by  the 
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author.  He  has  inrroduced  into  the  pres^'nt  edition,  some  account  of  the 
protomartyr  St<*j»hrn,  and  the  apostle  Paul,  which  form  suitable  linlU  ia 
the  raiena  of  religions  bio^^nphy,  Mween  holy  men  of  the  Old  Testament 
ami  those  of  the  Chrintian  Church.  We  think  it  possible  that  he  might 
also  have  adopted  our  him  re8|>ecting  Peter  and  John,  if  a  mistake  of  the 
press  ha  1  not  m?.dc  nonsense  of  that  part  of  the  article.  It  was  their 
•*  |>er8i'verance*’  under  p  isecution,  not  their  preservation,*'  that  was  de. 
signed  to  be  suggested  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  “  |>ower  of  religion  on 
the  mind.** 

Pcside  the  addition  above  mentioned,  we  observe,  that  the  venerable 
Prde,  and  Bernard  Gilpin,  have  been  newly  in*ert*'d  in  the  author’s  cat*, 
lyue  of  Christian  worthies  ;  and  that  his  sketches  of  Lord  l^acon.  Judge 
Hair,  and  son  e  others,  have  K  en  enlarged.  An  alphaK'tical  Index  to  all 
llie  ciiaiactcrs  described,  is  also  ver)'  pr.  perly  supplied. 

Ari.XXV  1.  Ri’pMtiy  Exerajfs  for  tht  Use  of  Schools  ;  K*Ing  a  »Sc(juel  to 
Mavor’s  Speiim ;  Book,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Class  Book, 
•Speaker,  Reruh-r, .  nd  I^fising  Instructor.  By  ilic  Rev.  David  Bbir. 
12nio.  pp  ‘ill.  Pilee ‘is.  (id.  be\ind.  .  Ihijllps.  18()G. 

M  ANY  of  the  lr«‘;ons  in  tins  bwl:  may  be  profitably  read  by  children  \ 
^  ^  and  we  do  not  perceive  .any  th.it  can  be  deemed  of  injurious  tendency. 
Thr  plan  of  ]»relixing  to  each  le*son  a  Her  (;f  diificuh  words,  properly 
divided,  after  tli**  manner  of  Brown’s  Testament,  ajipears  to  us  judicious. 
Of  the  original  p<*etiy,  if  avowed  plagiaries  ran  be  so  called,  wc  need  only 
sav  tliai  it  is  harmless.  The  lessons  on  Natural  History  are  illustratei 
with  wood  cuts,  some  of  which  are  well  executed.  The  volume  is  closed 
with  a  sliort  dialogue  on  the  Lestivala  and  Saints*  LXiys  of  the  English 
Church,  extracted  from  the  well-known  works  of  Robert  Nelson, 

Art.  XWll.  yf  Jsfiicr  tn  Satnuc!  Esq,  M.P,  Containing  sonic 

Remarks  on  the  Poi'r  I.aws,  leading  to  a  Descrijition  of  the  peculhir 
j)oor  Sltuatliui  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile-End  New-’^lown,  Stepney.  By 
the  V,  John  Coitingliani,  Svo.  pp.  SO.  1807. 

heartily  wish  Mr.  Whitbivad  may  have  humanity  enough  to  read 
lliese  pages  without  disgust,  and  sagacity  enough  to  understand 
them  'I'he  only  service  they  appe.ir  capable  of  performing,  is  that  of  hint¬ 
ing  to  lum  that  t’'e  hamlet  in  c^uestion  is  in  great  distress,  and  exciting 
liim  to  ir.^ke  Inijuiries  concerning  it ;  for  the  amount  of  information  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inct'nsftjfiable,  and,  little  as  it  is,  must  be  laboriously  distilled 
fiom  sonic  i*f  the  ciude^l  and  most  ungrammatical  sentences  that  we  ever 

O 

l'apj>enrd  to  meet  with. 

Wc  have  great  pleasure  in  observing,  that  Mr.  Whitbread  Is  preparing 
to  bring  the  whole  system  or  the  Boor  Laws  before  Parliament,  and 
ti»at  the  education  of  the  young  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  his  proposed 
refi*rm. 


Alt.  \  Will,  yf Jvii nitty cs  oj  Knss'ta  in  the  present  Contest  with  Fi 
with  .1  she.- 1  ifcsciiption  of  die  Co/acks.  8vo,  pp. 65.  Price  ‘Ji.  J( 


trance^ 

Jordan 


and  M.i\\v*‘ll.  iM)7. 


\  \^E  un  lersiand  this  small  |i,imphlct to  be  the  production  of  a  Ruwn 
gerrieman  resident  in  tills  country;  its  execution  besjicaks  consi¬ 
derable  juoficieni  )  in  our  language  ;  but  we  uisk  it  liad  cont.4ioed  a  little 


(J^nmn  LiUratarc, 


»orc  infoi  mation,  and  a  little  less  i^^hetoric.  Having  cclel>rttcd  the  praises 
vietoi ies  of  Suwarow  in  rapturous  strains,  charged  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net  with  ticachery  toward  that  Groat  Destroyer  in  Swit/.eriand,  blamed 
ibe  Emperor  tor  his  tolly  and  panic  in  signing  an  armistice  on  the  tieid  of 
Auiterlitz,  and  vindicated  the  honour  ot  the  Russian  standard,  he  states 
that  the  Coniniiinder  of  that  army  is  abtoiuUy  and  the  soldiers  are 
'uuorruhtibUt  phyi'ually  superior  to  the  i  iench,  imd  tioni  religious  princi* 
pics  ol  duty,  ifuapahle  of  yielding  ;  cr^o^  they  will  licat  the  French,  His 
tpcculations  arc  cheering  enough,  and  just  at  tins  aisis  will  probably 
End  readers. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  "" 

Art.  XXIX.  Sketch  of  Uteniture  in  Gerntimy,  Translated  from  the 
Letter  of  a  learned  Professor. 

CLASSICAL  literature  apparently  continues  to  be  cultivated  here  in 
^  Germany,  with  the  same  ardour  as  formerly.  Eveiy  T^eipric  fair 
itill  produces  at  least  twenty  editions  of  ancient  Greek,  and  Roman 
writers,  some  containing  all  the  works,  others  only  select  pieces  of  the  re« 
*pective  authors.  Whether  these  are  dt'silned  merely  to  answer  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  fashionable  furniture  for  our  book-shelves,  or  whether  they  are 
actually  read  in  the  original  languages,  by  these  who  purchase  themt 
|since  the  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  of  printing  the  Latin  version 
at  the  side  of  the  Greek  u*xt,  U  now'  entirely  out  of  fashion  among  us) 

I  am  notable  to  decide.  But  this,  however,  is  certain  ; — that  no  country 
in  Europe  possesses  so  many  schools  in  which  the  ancient  languages  are 
taught;  that  no  country  contains  such  a  multitude  of  h'*ad-master8,  under- 
masters,  and  ushers  of  academies,  as  Germany.  This  alone  may  serve,  in 
•ome  degree,  to  account  for  the  sale  of  so  great  a  numbe  r  of  editions 
of  ancient  classics,  as  appear  at  every  fair.  Hut,  besides,  I  will  presume  to 
believe,  that  this  species  of  literature  is  actually  ditfused  among  us,  more 
widely  than  the  mere  supply  of  scholastic  demands  would  suppose.  Our 

{irincipal  GymOxisium  has  generally  near  a  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  at 
cHJt  two  thirds  have  learnt  Gnurk,  and  ail  of  tlieni  La^in  ;  even  in 
these  higher  classes,  they  continue  to  prosecute  the  study  of  both  these 
languages  by  reading  the  ancient  authors.  All  tltc  scholars  who  are  de¬ 
signed  to  study  divinity,  law,  or  physic,  fKTscveie  in  their  Greek  ami 
l«atin  studies  at  tlic  university  ;  many  also  wlio  are  intended  for  the  mer¬ 
cantile  professions,  have  begun  of  late  to  pursue  both 'languages  beyond 
the  mere  acquisition  of  their  elementary  principles. 

Vosft,  the  p(H*t,  still  proceeds  in  his  translation  of  the  Anci<*nt  Poet* 
into  Ck'rman  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  into  his  own  language ;  for 
the  idiom  w'rich  he  uses  is  scarcely  to  be  called  German,  in  the  inHections, 
which  he  forces  upon  it,  however  classical  in  its  individual  words.  His 
Horace  is  execrable  ;  so  entirely  has  he  defaced  the  characteristic  ur¬ 
banity  and  sweetness  ot  the  Ro:1ian  poet,  by  his  uncouth  phraseology.  The 
harmony  of  the  Ck»rman  versification,  as  Voss  manages  it,  is  unique.  His 
translation  of  Hesiod  has  the  apjH*arance  of  a  burle!»que — the  unassumin^r 
sunplicity  of  that  ancient  poet  is  metamorphosed  into  such  a  bombasticat 
composition  of  Old-German  and  Un-Gernian  phrases,  intertwisted  mtxa 
tkaie  diswruoni  of  language,  in  wluch  Voss  so  greatly  d  dights. 


2ftO  Ilomrri  Ifipnni  a  Hennanii. 

Two  translations  of  Tacitus  into  the  German  hare  been  offered  to  the 
public.  One  uf  them  is  by  Mr.  Wolkraahn  ;  but  to  jud^e  from  theipe. 
cimens  which  he  has  exhibited,  he  certainly  does  not  understand  the 
L*;itinity  of  Tacitus  ;  and  he  has  even  incuire^  the  suspicion  of  not  under* 
•landing  Latin  at  all.  The  specimen  of  the  second  translation  affords 
room  to  hope  for  something  better.  It  expresses  the  sense  ot  the  original 
more  accurately,  and  in  a  much  purer  style,  than  that  of  jMr.  Wolkraano, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  use  such  violence  with  the  language,  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  will  scarcely  recognize  it  for  his  own. 


Art.  XXX.  Pkicdri  Fabularum  JEsopiarum  Libri  Qulnque,  V arias  Lic- 
tiones  Commentarium  perpetuuni  adjtcit  J*  G.  Schwabc,  yiccedunt 
Ramuli fabuliirum  JEsopiarum  libri  quatuor.  *1  vols.  4to.  Brunsvigt,  18U6, 

^ITilS  publication  properly  answers  the  purpose  ofn  complete  BihUotheqtu 
^  lor  dic  literary  history  of  Phaedrus,  which  is.  still  so  much  involved  b 
uncertainty  ;  it  also  detennines  accurately  what  is  still  capable  of  elucidation 
with  n*s{>ect  to  dils  history,  and  what  certainly  must  remain  undecided,  at 
Ica^t  till  odier  authorities,  at  present  entirely  unknown  to  us,  shall  be  du- 
covered.  The  &imc  author  published,  several  years  ago,  an  edition  of 
Phxdrus ;  and  since  that  time,  he  has,  with  great  diligence  and  critical 
acumen,  collected,  arranged,  and  appreciated,  every  thing  adating  to 
Phi-diais,  uhich  c.mie  to  his  knowledge  in  thedntermediate  period.  Thii 
work,  the  result  of  iris  labouis,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  acceptabm  addition  to 
•tl^e  classical  libraiy. 


Art.  XXXI.  Ihtncri  H^mni  et  Kpigrammata :  Edidit  Godofredus  Ilsr- 
manrusy  royal  Lipsix.  1806. 

is  a  work  of  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  Some  years  ago, 
Messrs,  llgtn  and  Mattliari  employed  themselves  in  the  veri>al,  and,  in 
some  measuie,  also  in  the  rhetorical  criticism  of  these  poems;  the  fornkr 
having  published  a  bulky  edition  of  the  text,  witli  notes  ;  the  latter,  a  con- 
sldeiable  Volume  of  critical  and  philological  annotations  on  the  Hymns. 
l»ut  the  want  ol  connection  in  the  greater  Plymns,  the  frequently  abrupt 
liansiiion  Irom  one  myihus  of  the  divinity  celcliratcd  in  the  j>oem,  to 
another  niythus  of  die  same  di\inity  (apparently  even  discordant,  on  some 
tKca.sions,  wlUi  tlic  main  design  and  plan  ot  the  whole  poem)  have  in 
gtneral  been  eiilier  passcil  over  unnoticed,  or  at  least  have  bi’en  veiy 
unsailslactorily  explained  by  tliese  autliors.  Now’  Profe.st-or  Hermann  con- 
*i<l.  IS  tlu'se  greater  Hymns  .according  to  a  new  hypotliesis,  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  entirely  his  own.  He  suj)pose8  each  of  the  greater  Hymns  to  be 
an  aggregate  ot  a  numU*r  <  f  ditiercnt  smaller  ones,  written  by  separate 
authors  in  praise  ol  one  and  tlie  same  divinity  ;  and  that  the  poet,  or  rhap- 
sodist,  ot  each  sm.ilici’  Hymn,  pretixed  to  his  own  Ode,  ccltbrating  only 
iUM.'  j>articul.u  myd.us,  that  Lxordium  which  he  tlnind  ready  compost’d  and 
prefixed  to  some  other  Hymns,  'these  nCimcrous  detached  Hymnshaving 
each  the  sainc  iniiivri  versc-s,  the  copyists  were  induced  to  write  out  thii 
Lxordium  only  once,  and  then  to  insert  under  it  all  the  Hymns,  to  w'bich, 
in  their  detached  state,  it  had  been  distinctly  pretixed,  just  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  happened  to  occur.  This  b\’]K>thesi8  is  certainly  in* 
gvnious,  and,  in  the  application  which  Mr,  li#  has  made  of  it  to  lbf 
dirieimt  cxaiuplcs,  appea;^  vci>  saiisUclory. 


(  231  ) 


art.xxxii.  sf.lect  literary  information. 

Gentlemen  and  Puirtshers  •U'ho  have  works  in  the  press^  will  ohFige  the 
Conilyctors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  sending  information  (^ost  paid) 
cf  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan, 

ORPAT  BRITAIN.  lslan<1s,  IS  in  the  prew;  it  will  bo  ilhistint* 

L0RnV’alcalia,thecliif8t»()iiof  theEaii  cd  by  enjrraviiigs  of  the  »com*n'  ami  ni- 
of  Mount  Noriis,  repaircil  a  few  years  tives  of  IVlew,  PatagoiiHi,  and  Terri  tlcl 
$«in.e  to  India,  with  a  view  to  contribute  Fuogo,  fn>m  drawings  made  on  the  ik‘vrrul 
to  tUo  extension  of  Science,  and  to  gratity  spidH  by  A.  W.  IX'vls. 

I.is  i»wn  toriosity.  After  his  arrival  in  Mr.  Semple,  author  of  Walks  and 
(  slcutta.  he  n  paired  overland  to  Luck-  Sketches  at  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hojh',  has 
DOW,  and  having  acceptcnl  an  invitation  in  the  press,  (to  he  pubiishc*!  early  in  m'Xt 
from  Mr.  Pauli,  an  eiinncnt  merchant  Month,)  **  A  .loiirney  fnjin  Li»b<m,  through 
there,  he  residc^d  al  his  house  <hning  se-  S{>ain  and  Italy  to  Nuph-s,  iind  tUciicr  to 
vsral  months,  when  the  ra’iiy  season  Smyrna,  and  Constantino^ile,’’  compri^ing 
cowmcnceil :  he  was  accompanied  by  a  desenption  oftlm  priiK*ipjl  places  in  that 
that  gentleman  dawn  the  strum  of  the  route,  and  oliservations  on  the  pre^ut 
Ganges  ;  and  they  had  an  up|H)rtuiiity  of  Natural  and  Political  state  of  tlio  c  coun- 
beetHiiiug  acquainted  vvith  whaU'Vcr  re-  tries.' 

Uted  to  a  rlvcr  so  famous  in  the  anuHls  Dr.  Bardsley,  Physician  to  the  Man- 
sud  religious  rites  of  the  eastern  world,  rhestor  Infirmary,  has  h«*en  some  tim*» 

In  the  course  of  several  years  residence  preparing  for  the  Press,  and  will  spee  lily 
abroad.  Lord  V’alentia  has  visiliHl  and  ex-  publish,  a  S«  le<  tion  of  Methcal  Reports  <*f 
•mined  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  has  Cases,  Observations,  and  Kxpf  riinciits, 
seen  parts  of  Africa.  Being  of  a  curious  chiefly  derived  from  hospital  practice ;  in- 
•nd  inquisitive  turn,  lie  has  made  a  very  clnduig,  among  others,  clinical  h  storiev 
Valuable  collection  of  whatever  is  rare  or  of  DialK‘ti*H,  ChroiMc  Rhmmitti^in,  and 
Worthy  of  notice:  and  we  are  inforimil  Hydrophobia. 

that  the  public  will  l>e  speedily  gralitied  Dr.  P.  A.  Wilsiin,  of  Worcester,  hns 
with  an  account  of  his  extensive  travels,  nearly  ready  for  pubhoaiiou,  an  Kssiiy  on 
printe<l  at  the  expense  of  his  lordship  ;  the  the  Nature  of  Fever. 

exact  ti/.o  and  extent  of  the  work  are  not  JipetHhly  w  ill  lx?  published  the  Modern 
pri*ciselv  aiH'ertaincfl,  but  it  is  vupp^>i>od  Practise  of  Physic,  which  points  out  the 
that  it  will  consist  of  two  or  three  volumes  Characters,  Causx'S,  Symptoms,  Proynos- 
in  quarto,  with  a  folio  volume  of  engi[av-  tics,  .Morbid  Appt arances,  and  improxed 
ing:  these  travels,  and  those  of  Dr.  Ru-  iiuthcxlof  treating  the  diseases  of  .ill  cli- 
chanaii  (announced  some  time  ago)  will  mitts,  by  llobcrt 'riioina*,  M.  D.  the  sc- 
briiig  us  Ix'ttcr  acquainted  with  the  vast  con»l  wditioii,  revised,  altered,  and  cii* 
po<ses<;lons  of  Britain  in  Asia.  larged. 

Sir  John  Carr  Will  speedily  gratify  the  Mr.  I.awrcnc  *,  of  .St.  Parthol«»mcwS 
public  with  an  account  of  his  recent  exenr-  Hovpitrl,  has  in  the  pn**^,  a  trar«<'a  lou 
•  oniiito  llollaiul,  and  up  tho  Rhino  as  from  theGcinianuf  TRuin*  iib ic!  s  (  om- 
f  ir  as  Mtiitz.  These  countries  have  long  *piiatl\e  Anatomy,  with  nuunr  ajs  uddi- 
Wen  ^»b;ect^  of  considerable  curiosity  on  lioinl  notes. 

•cfoimt  of  the  gr<*at  political  chansres  A  im*w  work  is  nearly  reidy,  by  Dr. 
whi.  h  they  have  uialergone,  and  the  events  Barclay,  of  Kdinburgli,  on  Miitculr  r  Mo- 
'»f  wliich  they  have  bi-en  the  sc'ciie,  since  lion. 

B«*y  ^ere  last  visited  by  Dr.  Cogan,  .and  A  new  e<lition  of  Dr.  I/nd  on  ♦he  T  i<- 
Mi.s.  Raddltf**,  This  volume,  like  the  eases  of  n<;t  Climate^  is  iu  fl.*:  pie*s, 
ulh'T  p*q>ular  travels  of  Sir  John  Carr,  will  and  will  be  pubii»he<l  in  the  coui  %cci  il*<i 
bf  decorateil  with  mimenius  views  of  the  spring. 

]>lRceN  which  he  visited.  Mr.  Parkinson  will  short.lv  i>ub  i>*i  a 

'^lUe  Account  of  a  Voyaec  round  the  new  ainl  enlarged  cd  lion  olios  iixpfiltiirei 
^VorlJ,  ill  the  .\nt elope  packet.  Captain  Farmer. 

Vilson,  which  w.is  wrecked  at  the  Pciew  The  London  Oookkclh  rs  are  enra  tl  in 
Vok.  HI.  Y 


ScUct  Literary  Information. 

bringing  oat  a  tran>latii»n  of  C'iccru'k  works,  Poetry,  in  rontlnuation  of  Mr.  Ellisg 
« Inch  will  iH'Soiti  M'parately,  as  >»cll  a^  ol*  niuch  adm:re(l  worka,  will  apj.ear  this 
h'  *nely,  liiOlUh. 

'I'll'*  Rc\’.  Mr.  Cnittvell,  (»f  Path,  has,  A  new  tnln^lat  on  of  th«^  Kpiatles  of 
fer  »«*\eral  yearn  past,  ilevotetl  Ins  whole  Oval,  is  in  the  press,  tioin  the  pen  of  th« 
Iniie  til  preparing  u  new  eii  t  on  of  his  Ce-  !at«*  Rev.  Mr.  Fiiattioinas. 
i)«  ral '!.«/ett«-<’r,  which  is  now  in  the  presi.  Partonr|>ex  (h*  Plois,  a  |H}ein  in  thre# 
The  Rev.  l>r.  .Mailt,  s  printing  a.  sinull  books,  with  notis  lis/in  the  French  of  M.  |« 
Volninc  of  Ia;eloies  on  the  Oecum  nces  ot  tirami,  by  Wiili.im  Stt  wait  Rose,  I'hj.  wtll 
the  P.ission  Week,  appear  very  so<.n  iioin  the  press  of  Rallan- 

riu:  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  author  of  a  tyne  of  K(linhuif,li.  This  work  will  be  ei*. 
DisM  ilatiou  on  the  Propheeieti,  is  prepar-  ricln  I  with  line eiiyrav.nirs  from  paintincs 
ing  for  the  pn  ss  a  work  <*ii  the  Ri  stora-  by  Sniirke,  Fm|.  .fun.  in  winch  the  eostuint 
tion  ot  Isniei  and  the  Distinction  of  .\nti-  of  the  time  has  bi'cn  an  object  of  uncutno 
Christ.  inon  attention. 

Itjthe  press,  and  in  a  ^I'w  days  will  l>o  Mr.  Nathaniel  Howard,  »>f  Plymouth, 
puhlisiuil,  a  t’ollcctien  of  Iiehatu  in  Par-  h.^ts  coniph  tisl  a  tiansiatioii,  in  blank 
liameni,  on  the  Act  of  .Navij-ation,  on  the  verse,  of  the  liiternu  of  Dante,  with 
Trade  bt-’tweeii  (*p  at  Rri'ain  and  the  I'uit-  notes. 

«‘d  States  of  Annrlea,  and  the  luteusmrsi*  A  new  cibt'on  of  M  .irton's  talnahia 
Ntweiii  the  lator.ind  the  Rrit-sli  Wist-  History  of  Fnglisli  Poetry  is  preparing 
India  Isbnds,  on  the  '1  tatola  Frir  Port  for  the  ])rcss  ;  it  will  U*  ismlinned  to  th« 
R'll,  A:-,  from  1*73)  to  1  St)7,  Iwith  nclu-  time  of  Pope  hy  an  islitor  of  celchrity. 
s  ve  ;  wth  noti  s  and  an  appendix,  eontain-  Dr.  Perey,  i>|  .'st.  John's  I’o'lege,  nephew 
m  '  .a  >.irirty  of  imporUint  ftiH'iiments  illu.s-  to  the  Rishop  of  Dromore,  is  preparing, 
ti.iioe  of  ihtM*  inti  resting  "ubiii'ts.  with  hl>  approhation,  a  fourth  vulnine  of 

Mr.  Relor  is  arranging  materials  h>r  two  the  Reliiptes  of  .Aneiisit  i'aiglish  Poitry. 
U’.t  re  \o!u:i  cs  of  his  Aneed  ites  of  L.leia-  Win.  Words»ort!i,  1. sip  author  of  I.yri- 
tuie.  cal  Rallads,  has  nearly  re.idy  tor  pubhea- 

Mr.  (J.fTord’s  edit  on  of  Uen  Jonsiui  is  tion  the  Drehanl  l*athway,  a  collecliou  of 
teudy  for  the  pia  ss ;  he  li.ts  Ims'II  assisted  P'K'ins. 

p.e.iilv  by  s..n»»  luamiM'ripts  oi'  Uie  late  .Mr.  N’orthinore  lin.s  luen  for  a  considera- 
Mr.  Whallry,  hleluiie  i  ngagisl  in  w  riting  an  Fpic  Pm  in, 

G  D.'er  b-gs  Ic  ne,  through  the  im*d in m  to  he  I'ompleted  in  ten  books,  entitled 
*<r‘let’.cl  tn  Re\  ii  w,  to  appii/.e  his  friends  Washington,  or  I.ihcity  Restored:  th« 
mm  I  ihr  p*  Idic,  that  he  Is  jii'Mi  isltng  w  tli  has'sof  the  work,  evelusive  oft  he  imagery, 
till  '*  Iripn  V  into  the  .'slat*' oj  the  Public  will  rest  soNdy  upon  historli*  li nth. 
Jibi.iiHk  of  i!|mi  kuigdom,"  whieli  was  In  t he  piess,  a ’Frans'at  lai  ol  Witslus’s 
ftnn*''nM'id  hv  him  some  time  oc**.  ||^  by  the  late  Re?, 

has  ii  id  ti  e  ;»i  ee'‘S  toi.irauix  pold'.c  li-  Thomas  Ih  ||  of  (Ilasu<uv,  ai'eoiiipaniid 
b..»rie,>  it  I  li  111  rent  parts  »>f  I’nglaod,  and  with  his  notes,  and  ix  eoinmciuliHl  t»y  the 
h  is  Dotted  e\eiy  one  of  ilu*sr  in  Seotland:  Retd.  Joint  Dek,  A  M.  .Antlior  o)  the 
•and  he  pfopn  es,  i,t  pr  >jHirt  im  to  his  »  n-  I'ssay  on  the  liisp  latioiiof  the  .Si-ripturcn, 
l  o  I*  i^i*jn(»i;t  ;t:id  oppurtnttitii  s,  to  pnrstie  and  oy  otiier  l-'.\ nngcltc.t!  Ministers, 
hs  ii  •. -.tn  he',  till  he  hn  .  compbti  d  his  Dr.  Tonlmiii.  of  R  rminghain,  is  piepar- 
ilo'Un.  'riie  Inpmy  will  m.'k  •  tl  tee  \ .t-  iug  for  the  pn-.ss  a  new  edition  of  a  scarce 
l.mn  5.  .ii.d  In  iirte’iitcd  to  coitipi  el  end  a  hnd  valo.ihle  tr.»e»,  mtith  d  the  Student  aud 
slior  j'  not  i\i!V  pobhc  lihi .11  y,  of  Pastor,  hy  the  Rev.  .lohn  Mason,  .A.  .M. 
a  p.titi.ar.  r  «t«  .cilpt nn,  in  the  Is.aiid,  the  author  of  the  cehhtat*s|  treatise  ou 
to.otaer  wiihsi;e!i  It  ogiHpiiii'.tl  ski tciies,  S*  if  Knowhilgi' ;  to  tnis  edition  it  is  in* 
etui  bt^iaiv  i.bsfrk.it  .*us.  as  wdl  he  u.i-  trw.led  to  add  flie  auUiur’s  I.ettcr  to  ■ 
t.i  I’ly  loniuvte  l  with 'U 'll  .a  fork.  Voting  Minisi«?r,  with  some  notes  and  cn- 

.Mr.  It  mks  tms  a  I  tt  e  \ oloiie*  in  the  birgeinents,  pariic’il.arly  an  F.isay  on  Ca* 

pie.^  e.it  tlisl.i  M.i.m  ol  N  •lnliiN.  tt  eliisiiig,  l»Nithe  I'd  tor. 

\  lo  tiiti  xoiiinu*  of  the  f.onn.'i  i  »  Ciuu-  Mr.  Kidd  lia'  «;o  !i  ei«  d  all  the  seattered 
ino  pi;u>c  Ifwi,.,  I' III  p,-rp.i..i'.i«.n.  rinia-tts  of  that  ein’nent  eritic  Rnhiikeniua, 

.N‘*'vx  '1  itilai  .r  I  editio!  s  Ilf  llio  Hex.  and  »s  about  to  pnbhsh  them  uniler  the  titla 

'ii.  D  on.  r*  Riir..!  Sp-ut',  aiC  in  grc.it  oi  iihtu-'flu  Iifihnk^^hin>t. 

I  M  v.ioh  I  >•■.  'I  he  .Musical  I'.'says  hy  I)r.  Callcott,  are 

>lr  Fix  uit’s  v«hbr.i*ed  xiork  on  Hca-  in  cix-.it  lorxx ardn**'>s,  and  wdl  he  publiahcd 

rh  i.\!xf  oil  X  siepreti!!;.  la  the  eon  rse  of  the  year. 

M:  ''.•ec  iit.-n*  of  Mr.  Ldwaid  Unuw  will  publish  by 
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Kription,  An  F.sstyon  Transparencies  ;  it 
will  He  Hedicatt'd  by  perinis,K»n  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  their  Koyal  Il.;;hn(^.‘S  the 
Prince>'e>  Auiiusta,  Kii/alteth,  Mary,  So¬ 
phia,  aiivl  Amelia  ;  one  large  quarto  vo¬ 
lume,  prtoe  two  gu  ncas. 

A  new  ed  tiou  of  llarmcr’s  Ohscrs  a- 
tii»nsoii  diveis  Passa';«*s  of  Scripture,  en¬ 
larged  and  con*’  t\e<i  liv  the  Ht  v.  A«lnin 
Clarke,  A.  M.  is  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
ration. 

ITjo  Fev.  W.  Shrubsole’s  Christian  ^Te- 
«>>>.<,  or  New-  Pilgrim’s  Protrcss,  the  third 
Hitiim  impnivod,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  hy  hi'  son, is  in  the  prc^ss. 

'I'he  l\(V.  Mr.  Hewitt,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
Colh'ge,  will  issue  from  the  (JIareniion 
press,  a  New  Translation  of  (tiotiiis  on 
tlie  fruth  of  the  Chr'stian  Heligion.  The 
numoious  te>tiiTiou,<*s  m  ’he  notes,  which, 
in  the  edition  <»f  the  original,  now  is- 
sn  ne  fiom  the  satne  press,  are  aceoinnio- 
date*l  to  <*<Hl‘u)ns  pri  .rto  luSO,  will  in  this 
translation  Ik*  ada^pti  d  for  c»*u\'eiru*iK*e  to 
rremf  editions.  A  fi*;v  lutleswill  be  added 
to  thfise  of  Giotins  and  1a*  Clerc,  by  the 
Translator. 

Propostls  h.ive  h(‘en  eirctilated  Lir 
puhlishiug  by  snhserlpt'on,  a  volume  of 
S**rmuns,  by  Dr.  Rin’innr.ii  firosveiior,  se- 
leetid  from  a  eo'lci'tion  in  the  po.-scssion 
of  the  Lev.  Jbshn  L>aT;es,  of  I.yinington, 
Hants.  The  volume  will  contain  his  most 
adnere  I  S  riiiUHS,  which  aie  cxcted  ngly 
scarce,  nnil  t>tl»ers  equally  excellent  which 
arc  litth*  known.  The  work  will  he.  oditisl 
by  Mr.  D:M*ies,  and  a  re'*<iin?ncndatory 
preface  will  be  wrdT**ii  hy  the  Kev.  David 
Boc;i5e,  A.  M.  I'lic  wrnk  will  coinpri.sc 
4h)  I* '.'esoelavo,  clost  ly  priii^i-d,  pr  ee  se¬ 
ven  shillings  to  suhscr  hi  rs,  and  eight  shil- 
liiigi  to  iion-stiliscr  hci.s.  'I’iie  voiniiie  to 
be  paid  for  on  d4*lit  ei  y. 

Tjic  fust  iininher  will  very  shortly  be 

r^'^ily  of  lllnsiratioiis  of  tin;  most  nmaik- 
ahh*  s/'-iH»s  in  .Sci*t!.iti«l,  fnnn  Pietures  by 
N\  iTam  .Scr«»pt*,  I'.sq.  F.  L.  S.  to  In*  pnb^ 
lidied  in  Nuinb«  rs  at  tlie  price  of  one  gui- 
ne.i  each, 

A  Otalogne  of  the  P.artienlars  of  the 
Mss  C«tllati«>ns  and  R«»*»k.s  with  M''S 
Notr5,  of  the  late  J.iu)0.s  Ph’lip  D’Obville, 
Ls<j.  purchased  hy  .the  University  of  (»x- 
f’*rd  in  for  lOi.ii/.  will  shortly  be 

r-rliilc !. 

A  ('ai>t^n7'tr  linison*)ff  of  the  very  e\tcn- 
•;ve  and  valuable  eo!le*’tion  «»f  Hooks 
d*|>osit..<|  ill  ih  •  Riitish  Mnsenrn,  is  now 
}•»  con»*mplat!on ;  and  it  is  hr>|K‘*l  timt 
•’  Will  not  Im*  !«»ng  l*cfojc  tin*  public  will  he 
favour,  d  Wit  I .»  fpeeimen  •*!  it. 

diic  Woiks  of  S.i!lu>t,  translated  hy  the 


late  .\rthnr  Murphy,  E.q,  will  be  publisli- 
cd  imiinxl'ately. 

The  prospectus  of  n  n«*w  pi'riislical 
work,  to  b(!  publi.shed  hy  suh>cription,  li.-u 
just  npp<*ar('d.  It  is  to  cmisist  of  a  serii*u 
of  short  and  simple  essiiys  and  soogn,  cal- 
c'uUlixi,  in  their  geiwral  opt'ration,  prtr- 
gressively  to  assist  the  musical  (dncatioii 
of  young  ladies  at  boanlin?  schools,  it  will 
he  calleil  The  Musical  Mentor,  or  St. 
Cecilia  at  Sclioid  :  the  whole  written  and 
composed  by  Mr.  Di!>lin.  The  )niblicat  on 
will  consist  of  tw  enty-six  nnmliers,  one  of 
which  will  be  issued  every  fortnight  ;  tfe* 
whole  making  an  cU'gant  quarto  volume; 
price  of  each  lumdK'r  eighf<*cn-jv  nee  ;  the 
lirst  nnmlH*r  to  In*  issmxl  May  30th. 

.Speerlily  will  l>e  published,  .A  History  of 
Hirds,  for  the  use  r>f  young  p.ople,  by  tie. 
lull*  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 

'I'he  scNenth  volume  of  Dr.  Sliaw’s  Z<v»- 
logy,  eontaiuing  Hi riD,  is  nearly  n’.idy  for 
piibii‘’ati 'U. 

In  the  press,  and  to  hr  (hiIiI  shed  hy 
snhs^rriptiori,  A  new  Tran-.l.ation  of  F^vid’s 
Metamorph  »s*  s  into  Lnglish  hl.uik  verse 
hy  .1.  .1.  Howard,  F.sq  ;  two  vo’umcs. 

M  r.  Hehonr,  the  ti.inslattn  of  the  Musi- 
ca,  and  F.iluih's  latei  arias  of  Yii  irte,  is 
nlniut  to  puhli>h  a  new  and  iinprovi'il 
c  iltioii  of  .iar\i-’s  version  of  I>»n  Ouixo*e, 
rmbeilishtsl  with  superb  engra\in,s,  ;«iid 
illustratH  !»y  ni»tes  hlst«*ric  »l,  cr'.tV.d,  and 
literary,  from  the  pi'iis  f>f  Mayans,  !U>w!e, 
Vicotiie  de  los  Hios,  Pellieer,  and  oth*T 
nhiv*  Com  n  If  nt  a  tors  :  containing  retnarUs 
<»n  the  I  fe  and  writings  of  (Vi'.i"ii  ', 
aneedot'  S  of  his  tontciinHa-:irifs,nii  I  fKirt^- 
cnlarsof  the  niann Ts,  rnstoni^,  and  sta»e 
of  iiu  rature  of  tin*  time  in  whieh  he  llvul  ; 
toiining  a  more  taithfni,  spirited,  and 
cias.sieui  ehtitin  of  that  iinniortal  work 
thin  has  hitherto  Imxu  subinitttsl  to  the 
pul^lic. 

In  the  press,  and  will  h*'  puM'.shcd  intlm 
)>res«*nt  monih, 'Phe  Fo«'ms  of  0>sir.n  ni 
the  original  'ladle,  with  literal  tninsla- 
tl*»nsint'»  Katin,  hy  thelat#  Kohert  n> 
frilan,  .A.  M.  togithtr  with  a  Dsscitation 
on  lh»*  Authenticity  of  the  Pornis,  hy  Sir 
.lohn  Sinclair,  Hart,  and  aTiaiiHl  itani  from 
the  IfHiiati  of  the  Ablk*  ('.esaroH-.’s  Ciitcal 
Dissertation  on  the  Omtrovcrsy  r''«p»  cl¬ 
ing  their  authenticity,  w.th  m»t*'S  and  .a 
S’ipplementa!  V.s  ly,  hy  John  .*.!’Arthjjr, 
LL.  D.;  thr»*e  voluriies,  roy.il  iK  favo. 

.Air.  While  Wilk.n^ori  iiitrnds  to  pnhiivh 
in  the  course  of  a  few*  wor  ks,  A  R<*'  iew  of 
the  His'iop  «if  LlandalV’s 'I'wo  \po  ogir-H  f*'r 
Christianity  and  the  H.ihlr. 

Mr.  W.  \V.  mteu  Is  al*«r  to  piihl  »!i  a 
conmari  jn  toluiin'  totheal>o\c,  u’Aait 

Y‘^ 


Sehet  Liiftary  Information. 

11  f  umirr  the  title  of  The  In  the  Prc«s,  Shiiekrnrd*#  5>.^rr('<)  and 

f.o.MM  R<‘aji4m.  Profane  History  <»f  the  WorUI  Connected 

Mr.  Pycily  hag  in  the  prr^s  his  hm?  with  the  Cicatum  ami  Fall  of  Mart,  rrvi»ed 

proinis.-tl  volume  of  P«H  !n«,  which  inny  aii  l  eorrccteil  by  .Ad.* in  Clarke,  A.M.  to 
it*  cxpe.  tovl  to  make  its  ai  p  -aranvc  about  form  tlirce  liamlsomc  VoJt*.  fvo,  with 
tm*  iiiidrlle  of  the  present  imnuh.  M.r|»s. — Also  Pn.ie«n\’s  (’**nn**rtIon,print- 

Stxrii  w.ll  be  published,  in  lar.;«*  tjuarto,  c.i  uniformly,  in  4  voh.  with  the  Life  of 
Ko.  I.  of  the  Uritlsli  (lallery  of  P.cturcs,  the  Author,  now  first  prHixi'«l,  whirh  con- 
iii  two  scruK.  The  first  tauies  contatnin;r  tain  his  Answer  to  the  ohjfriinns  a^hist, 
a  dcsrrn»tio  ;  of  the  cahiiK'ts  and  palh*rieji  and  Illushations  of,  some  part*  of  his  Coft- 
ofl'icturc-s  .n  CJrcat  Priiaiii,  cmlK*Hish«d  iiection,  with  .Maps  and  a  fine  Portrait  ‘ 
with  rmiravincs^  on  a  small  scale,  from  all  I’niveisity  of  Oxhud. — The  tulloiring 
the  best  and  most  interoiing  paintiiip:s  in  subjects  arc  proposixl  for  the  ChancvfkMrtg 

tl.e  d  tT  rent  collectiuns - Each  collec-  pri/.is  for  the  present  year. 

1  on  ot  magnitude  bcinj;  distinctly  ilhistra-  For  Latin  Ver.'C — IHutn  ftr.'viut, 

to!  by  a  concise  history  of  its  formation,  For  an  KnKlish  Essay — On  IhieVin^. 

an J  a  description  of  its  contents.  The  'IVustees  for  th**  Unison n  Pri7e  hi 

The  second  series  will  t'oiitain  d  liistor)*  the  Cnixersity  of  C.omhridjto  have 
ofjuintinj;  and  its  prof»  ss*iis,  « inlwllisln  d  notice,  that  a  preminin  of  forty  pounds  w»U 
with  highly  finisind  .spcciinvns  from  the  hr  g.ven  for  the  best  *•  Critical  Essay un 
s*orKs  of  the  most  celebrated  nuis^rr'*,  the  ninth  book  of  Bishop  Wai burton’s  Di- 
sclictrd  fi\)in  the  finest  examples  in  ilrcat  vine  l.ecat  on  of  Moses.” 

Lriia.u  ;  together  with  a  lUscrlptive  elii-  The  HuNcan  Prize  for  the  ]*reseiit  year, 
rid.i!toii  of  the  |»ccu!iar  exctlUnc«*  of  t-  ndjmived  to  the  Lev.  Sainnel  Pemey 
•  aeh  paintimr,  and  ancidotcsof  the  pic-  Vine.*,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  far 
turcs.  The  historical  and  descriptive  pait  an  Essay  on  the  following  Subject,  **  The 
by  \\  iH'aiu  Young  t^tllcv,  E.^p  'Phe  en-  I’.opavration  of  Chri.stiaiiity  was  not  in- 
fr.iviii/s  by  .Mr.  P.  W.  Pomkii.s,  Ili«;*oti-  dchi«*<l  to  any  secondary  chus-'s.” 
e.il  E.ngfixcr  to  II<t  Mati  sty.  who  ha*,  the  The  subjtvt  of  the  pm-in  for  Mr.  Set- 
mana.'iMiicnt  of  t’.e  ixeut  part  of  lue  ton’s  piize  for  the  pri*?cnt  year  is  “The 
Work  ;  Mr.  t.,  Sclf.ix’onetti,  Mr.  A.  Car-  Shnwre-'kof  Paul.” 

don,  and  «*thi  r  eiuiut  !it  eu»r  i\e:‘s  :  tfie  The  subject  ap|K»inted  by  the  \  ice 
whoh*  nn*h  r  the -ujiiTiotciwijiu'e  of  1 1 '.iry  Chancellor  for  Sir  William  BiOwnc’sme- 
Tfe*  h.iMi,  r'<|.  K.  .\.  dal,  are  for  tlic  present  year,  is  Odri 

A  i'rjrth  ’t'nin  ha-  circulated  p^cp  -.ils  In  obilum  iwuUchni  0 lit 
f''>r  pcltl'shiiig  by  Miit-ci  Jj)f  K  n.  a  11  tori- 

‘  Ac*  i»f  the  t  harier-Hou'c,  Com-  dknv^rs. 

p.l'd  from  onsiiia!  (i<s-i.rne?its,  and  t!*e  M.  Hamirer,  C'ouncellor  of  .lurspm- 

Wiir'ss  of  ilftme  auil  Ih.ucioft.  This  nn-  d-'uce,  hns  Iw'rjueathed  to  i  t»c  Ni>i  wecian  So- 

r»rf.’.kiu.' to jM  «ou!aiti  fl'C  ttr  .:’n  of  ine  ci"ly  of  Sciences  at  ('<>|>«'nh:i:*e!i,  lie*  sum 
1  .’x.'iitci  11' iw',  as  a  Mon.istic  lu-titution,  of  *2l*,0(?0  f).inish  croxvn.-,  a  valuable  M- 
With  a  brief  ac«*oajd  of  its  l  out.«i»T,  and  br.ivy  *>r  printed  and  MS.  luM'ks,  and  * 
the  CM  ler  esialirsht  il  Ihi  re  ;  sis  »  the  Dis-  niu-innol  Natural  History;  the  interest 
s  dotio.i  of  tht  I'r.ory  b>  th«  'Ir.ind  Oil.i-  of  th.at  sum  is  to  l>  ■  cn>’,d.»y«'<l  n  pro- 
I  fl.ior  of  i.  .1  ouft  houses,  Ibnry  \'lll.  tuotin.**  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Hi*-tody 

I  ^**1  lh«M  pi.it*  eti  to  deiail  the  Ki.-e,  of  Noiuay. 

i  •’  ..  Mud  r'rcsciit  State  of  the  Charter  fkancs. 

II  .  under  Mr.  ’IhiUiKas  Sutton's  eu-  M.  .A.  Lihsnmc  has  translatc’d  the 
drrvii.cnt,  with  l**.ot;mphical  Noii<’»‘s  of  Asiatic  Kesi ati'hcs  into  Prrnch;  th^y  sie 
<1  *  wral  m  n  end.:,  nl  fur  lluir  talents,  puulishecl  at  Paris  in  ti^o  cju.uit*  volumes, 
h  iMiu.*,  ai  l  pu  iv,  tolu)  wo-e  civ  r'shesj  w.th  ihiIcs  auil  cntrraviiijjs,  and  an*  printed 
i*  il  du  'atcsi  tt  :i,.n  the  walls  of  that  nl  the  Inn  erial  Pr- ss.  The  author  h*« 
I.’  -f  i,o‘'|v  f  lun.i.ateai.  And  will  enev-  been  a<-^isttd  by  M.  I.anglcs,  n  h*nnxed 
r’ucie  to  t!i  XU  Ystiuct  of  Charters  .ir.d  t>rentalist.  .M.  L.  has  .avaihd  himelf  <*f 
s-il  IT  «ut.hei;:j,'  <IiH''iiincnt>,  which  ri'Iate  h  s  adx.'o.tagi  s  id  si i«  iicc  aiul  op|)»>rtunitJ, 
f  »  Uu*  iHiTcr  nl  r stnhii-hinoiits  TIu*  work  by  illustrating  the  work,  with  many  noles, 
isioteu  led  to  tv  « inlMlli.sh.sl  with  vi  n«  tu**  paiticidarly  to  the  gfx>:ra]»hical,  phili»l«'gt- 

*c'.».ir«  t  r.stic  »>l  the  w  mW  ;  aiul  a  |  utrait  cal,  au«l  historiol  nieuioir*.  The  p.M>rfs»^ 
fd  Mr.  i^ulfon  ;  aitsl  will  b  *  eoiupris**!  in  Plij’siology  and  A^trcjiuiny  have  been  rr- 
t  w.i  ^olu'ti' (u'tax  o,  printc.d  tui  sujH'rruie,  v's  d  ami  Rimotati-*!  by  M.  Lelambre. 
p»:  »-r.  .a.sd  o:i  .a  ;;  w  char  type.  Tlie  sub-  MM.  Cnxier,  I-amnrck,  ami  Olixier,  b*le 
s.  i*;e»  It,  Or.c  fJii'ito  a.  li  will  bt'  publishsxl  pai«l  corrr'S|>ondiiic  att.  ntion  to  thedepart- 
>a  Hu;  .Vt.i  o‘  Ma;ch,  1^07.  meat  of  Natural  History.  M.  Marcel, 


Sei$ct  IMerary  Infcrmattpti, 


oftfcr  ih#  JfivctuHi  of  M.  IjinarliH  cant 
t»«)  accurate  fontn  of  the  Rrnpallec  chnrac- 
t.T,  the  first  usM  in  Fmmv,  To  M.  M.  and 
liik  prcdccrs'wr  M,  Ihibcv'i-L'wemi  the 
work  ii  indchtrtl  for  very  treat  typ*>- 
l^rapbical  coiTiTtnrss.  {Rftherrhfs  Asinliq^ies. 

5  \o!s.  4to.  pluteh,  S4  fr.  I'renttcl  an«l 
Wur«.) 

M.  Fuiichv,  Pei  pctiial  Secretary  the 
Ar.ulciiiy  of  Seieiiets,  coniiiienee’l  a  eolh'C- 
tiMi  of  Ml  moirs  jinsenic^  hy  learneil 
off  igiKTs  to  that  society.  Fruii  1775  to 
|7t>u,  cNtvrii  volumes  appenn'ii :  the  revo- 
lulioa  hiudereil  the  completion  of  the 
twelfili.  then  lU  the  press.  'Phe  present  tn- 
sfilnte  ni.'IuNi  to  folloH'  thi.s  exnuipie,  but 
tliat  inlejilion  could  not  In*  fiilfillcd  on  ac- 
caanl  of  some  of  its  rcynlations,  ns  ar- 
ranc  il  at  its  ormation:  this  itnpi^limont 
Iwini;  siue  •  Ih  eu  removed,  th**  clas^  of 
Mitlieuiatie  il  au  I  Natural  ScieO'  C  has  cin- 
kacnl  ill*  .10’,  Mtuiiily  to  fultil  its  eii>;a::t(*- 
niaits  %'  a  1  iuuy  learned  f)ri  i?aors,  who 
had  tra  uictod  many  apjirov.il  memoirs, 
and  h: '  hlishcd  u  sidectsui  of  them  in 
•»n#  q  j.i  to  volume.  pr^sentes  d 

t  hut  ltd  it’  srirmes  el  a  ts  pur  divers  sacans 
f.ruw^rrf.  Sciences  Mathemuthiues  et 
Siincs.  vol.  1.  4tu.  1 2  plates  22fr. 

CKHMANY. 

Dr.  Ciirro  has  pi>h  >li.'d  at  Vienna  an 
inter*‘<tin?:  work  deLiilin'^  the  proyress  of 
Vaec’uatioi  in  Turley,  t Greece,  and  the 
K.i't  hid  es.  From  this  history*  it  ap|>oars, 
that  ih«!  first  p.Tsoh  u  ho  intro  luoixl  it  at 
CiM't.iutiiiopie  was  l.onl  I'Uin,  nmhis.sa- 
dor  fr.m  ili.*  Court  of  (Ireat  Dritaiii  :  who 
inoeijlat  .1  his  own  son.  11  •  received  the 
.ind  d  rectlons  f. oni  !>r.  d.*  C.  As  tins 
trial  t  r.niiiatni  l  appily,  se' ;  r  il  other 
<ihrl.sii:iu  children  in  that  city  w 're  v.ieri- 
lut-sl  w  th  Slice*  ss.  Th*’  (Jrand  Seignior  in 
order  to  set  an  <  \.imple,  and  to  to.  .v ml 
the  introdii.’tio  i  *ir  tli  s  ‘^peeies  c  i‘  in.M'ulu* 
tfia  into  ills  domiii  «iu^,  <’:iuse  1  .v  <'hil*l,  in 
t’.ie  S*  raiilio  to  he  vaeciiiate*! ;  this  however 
had  no  efiVet  on  th*’  nriiuls  of  the  Turks, 
%.i  lohstiu  itely  reruse*!  to  receive  th*.*  pro’- 
hred  hniutii.  Li’rJ  hiiifin  aftcrwaids  in 
his  traiil.-i  through  Oricce  iiitr.»*l’.i<'«’*l  the 
pr.ietjce  nt  Atlu’iis.  lV*>m  Alfieiis  it  fm- 
velh’l  to.Siloiica,  hv  means  of  tin*  Fu''- 
lish  Consul,  luitl  I)r.  l/ifont.  Va*’ciua- 
tnm  was  i:it nsliiee*!  iutt»  '.Vest*’!  !!  f’Ir.‘<To 
by  Dr.  Morcsci.i  <d  Wui*’e.  uh*»  se.it  the 
tir;/t  t,»  several  ph v.s  elan*  .it  Spalatro,  Sa¬ 
lon*,  r  .leh.  (aii’ieutiv  It!i  »*’.i),  and  Pa- 
Ir.iss  >  ill  till’  Pe!o|»ou«’->'U<  ;  ( Vphalou.a,  Ce- 
lip  »,  /.ante  and  (’orlo,  fi mi  whence  it  w.is 
>11?  i*>  Hutriuto  ill  M  ice  Ionia,  The 

Cnghs'.i  Hi  .s’tl.’ut  at  Dag'l.td,  lorwai  led  the 


vfntf  to  Dr.  Mihvt  at  PuiMOr«.  Dr.  M.  af> 
tmranlM  sent  it  to  Bombay,  and  inooubtHI 
tcveral  pt’Tsons  of  the  crews  of  the  %'rsioU 
trading:  to  Rnssora,  and  also  transinitfeeii  it 
to  Bn.shire,  on  the  Pernian  ttnl|»h,  and  to 
Miisimt,  on  the  P.astem  frontiers  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  Its  infirodtietion  into  the  Rntiab  pas- 
sessions  ill  the  Fast  Indies  was  |irofiintr<l 
by  the  etfortsof  the  (tOv*'niment.  (HiUairt 
fte  la  Varewnthn  en  Tttrqniey  en  iJrftt  tt  oajT 
Indes  Orientulesy  par  Jena  de  Carro  .V/  />. 

M.  Chr.  Tlieoph.  dc  Mnrrhas  paMialied 
at  Weimar,  a  work  dcniHiiinated  the  .\nto- 
^raphy  of  celebrated  characters ;  he  hai 
collected  and  publisheil  a  numlier  of  auto- 
graphs  of  illustrious  persons  of  diffenent 
o;^es.  The  first  nunil>er  contains  on  tweira 
plates,  specaincns  of  the  hand- writing  of 
the  following  eminent  characters— Catha¬ 
rine  II.  F.mpn’ss  of  Russia— VoKaim— 

J.  J.  Roua-eau  —  D’AlemlHTt— Luther^ 
Mclancthon  — Jemm  CanUn  —  CalviaA- 
Kcplcr— Pcin’s*’—  Alilnnaixlus  —  .Sieoniua 
—Petrarch— Tassii—Freileric  II.  of  I*rHS-  ' 
sia  —  Lc’bnit/  —  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and 
I.salHlIri  his  din^htiT  —  I.oy*da— Rihade- 
iieira  —  I/ipNius —  S  diniisins— Victorlui— 
Muretus — (^hri>ti;nia  tjueeii  of  Sweden— 
Maria  Anna,  tin<»en  of  P*>rtus;al— .Mala- 
peida  —  .Vllx'rt  Durcr  —  Pirkhciincr  —  J, 
C*»ehlens. 

M.  .1  C,.  Link  lias  puhlisherl  at  Tieipric 

the  Hivtory  uii.l  Physiolo^  of  Animals  in 
‘2  volumes.  The  first  volume  c*mtaias  the 
peiieral  phTHiolo;;y  of  animals;  the  an»- 
tonjy  of  their  solid  and  Hii**l  parts,  th<4r 
siihstati*?e,  strcnjrth,  extern.'il  conforma¬ 
tion,  he.  'Phe  s**con*l  volume  contains 
piiticular  phy.si*dog:y :  the  stnicture  and 
fuuetioiis  of  the  int**^tincs  of  animals. 
(I'ers’U'heiner  CescMehie  und  ITtjshhgk f 
2  vols.  Svo.y  * 

iVAi.r. 

The  T.iterary  S<ieletv  at  Pisa  have  pnli- 
li.shc*!  the  works  of  (1.  S  <h’ ('’ourcil,  vol.  1. 
containin''  the  fir>t  volume  of  his  S<*l^t 
F.  iplish  Parnassus,  translat.sl  into  Italian 
verse.  Tin*  pi'*  ‘'s  r*f  Poi*try  coiita  ned  in 
this  volume,  couiisl  »»•’  M'lt<»rPs  II  iN-nse- 
roso  h  I.’Allcyrr^— Sut'r  •  by  l^onl  K**- 
ch*  stcr — and  several  lyrical  poems  by 
Cowley,  Di’iihani,  D’way,  aivl  other  au¬ 
thors.  (  Opere  di  Chtanni  Salodtlyre  dt  (b'l- 
Tcilf  Toma  1.  8vo.  Pisa.^ 

rosTor.Ai. 

A  biorraphical  work  has  iust  appeared  at 
T.is»xm,  entitle*!,  P«*flraits  an  I  /lusts  of 
Men  and  \V*»tnen  wh*»  hav**  re'lee»r  l  L«is*r« 
on  th«*  P*»rtn2:uose  NaN-vi  hy  th^'r  P.mi- 
iieiiee  in  V'rfn'',  l,i»«'r  Jore,  Arms,  and 
Arts  ;  hotb  Natives  and  For*  ^mer**,  ancieut 
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amt  moH^rn,  8cr.  The  Portrait*  whirh  ru4-  a^Utr,  Uiu  itc-  nJ  was  an  iUnttrioo*  W||>. 
briimli th<*  Work  are ’rop’?<!  Iri.in  nnuoubl-  nor;  llie  third  also  cb<  iie  in  Am><, 
ed  Or^'naU.  The  I.ives  of  llit  hc.'»*eted  was  lor  ia«  nty ‘two  yeai*  <^ovenH»r  of  Cqi. 
ItidirMuaU  are  concisely  narrateft  from  the  ta;  tlu:  f«*urth»  was  Ili^h  Chancflha 
brst  Autboritie*.  Tl  ef:r'-i  imu.'.  <r  rootaio*  rorliiyal,  ..n  iexeelled  in  Law  and  Puht'tn. 
fcHir  Head*;  1  l^«ni  H«  nrirpie,  ‘2  'liu*  last  of  llu  sc  fcreat  im-n  dud  in  1404  • 

Pereira,  3  IVdro  de  Metiezct,  4  J»>ao  ilr.s  the  others  lived  at  a  later  period.  {Retridm 
ICegras.  The  first  w  as  reiiow  ueu  as  a  uuvi*  e  Uutios  r/«7i  Varies  e  donas,  &c.  &c.) 

1 

Art.  XXXlll.  LISTOF  WCUKS  RKCF.NTI.V  PUBLISHED. 


Ar.aicriTpaE. 

A  CoDiplele  D  i’liouary  of  Practical  Car- 
deninr.  By  AVxaJid^T  Macdonald,  Nur* 
pefruiaii  aiirl  Oardener.  \  ols.  4tu.  with 
^vrnty  Plates,  plain  3L  lOi.  colounui 

6/.  6i. 

The  Gard«ner*«  Remeinhrancer  throiiijh- 
ca.t  thcYiar.  By  .t«Mut  s  .M  ‘  Phail,  fJar- 
dritrr  to  tiic  Lari  of  Liverpool,  bvo.  l‘2i. 

Axriir’  f  t  u’s?;. 

A  P*-Rrr*pt‘oM  o'" ih»'  .M»a»c  of  Building  in 
Pee,  ruh^ptiNl  iu  Kiao  f  fur  several  Ages. 
Bv  Wiliiam  Laiuei  ,  lUr.  Ci/. 

rroesAeav. 

Mivlern  Ce*>6,r.iphy.  I'y  John  Pinker¬ 
ton,  ixiciuli'd  tu  3  Vols.  4to.  fl.  6r. 

witnic  ivr. 

Anatonih'u!  K\‘  iiilu:itiuns:  a  complete 

*  « >  o*  AiiatiMiiical  t.'ues*ions  and  Aii- 
*wir»;  liu  .AiiHMt'is  arr.o  i  so  as  ’o  hum 
aiieleitrenia  >  System  of  .\iialom\,  .  i.d  o- 
triHhnt  a*  i*i--|  11  itory  to  I'Aaiionat  <:.■  at 
Surgeon*  I  hill.  V.’  V«*|s.  HU.  e’r/. 

The  Aruument.H  i:ir.*M  Mr«.f  an  latlnm- 
tnalory  lhatt.i*sism  Ilyil  ophohla  t'nos.di  r- 
e<l  ;  WiMi  lo  tl.  ♦  tio.i-  «.i*  the  Naiiin-  and 
nVe.itnunf  of’  tloK  MisCHse.  By  Ihchaid 
l**ar9*ai,  >1.  I>.  I*.  Cd. 

Sfhrtams  from  the  fit ..tU  iimii*j5  TiT-ifta- 
rill*',  wlo.  h  cnniuif iohhI  in  iT.i!,  to  the  pr**- 
sent  Time,  « iiuy  he  dedii<'«<l  the 
v«r  ou*  (  .1*  <  and  .*  C  nesi  of  Hydro* 
pholiiii,  I'ooi.ii.i*  I  in  thut  \\  ik,  '2s. 

An  Ae»v>oiil  •*!'  t!,e  t  ijihtl.a'mia,  w’ ic  h 
has  uy>|H*ared  in  I'ii^hii.d  .»ii  n*  tlip  l^  u.ia 
of  tin  Hiiloh  .Atmy  (lotn  t'o  it  iii- 

int  an  K.  ..miinuti.  o  of  the  .AI«  an<  1  \  v-loch 
the  nisens-  is  eonminnu\.i»  i|,  tht  Fxtij.t 
til  which  t  IS  inlhe  land  h’*  f‘!  mate  .and  .‘m- 
fuat  iMi,  Its  S^'.wi  torn  ,  t.  p'v  «jv*  i.«  es,  and 
Toatiiuiit,  «  ill  a  eoli  B»p!»  eo*a- 

t’iinot  r'ifx.  rral  Aj  •  j.eue.  By  J  e.n 
Vi'tch,  .M.  I*  lu.  0  .»• 

An  Aee«nint  of  tl.e  Ooa.  esof  T  r!i-i,  as 
they  npp*  *ud  m  tin*  1*.,»  lish  he  t,  ri.d 
like  Nat  a.  Iii4>p>tj|  at  .Madias,  in  llh^aad 


1783.  With  Ob'Crvation*  on  Ulceri,  tad 
the  Hosp  tal  Sons  of  that  Country.  To 
which  i.s  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  Diseaira 
cn  an  Lx|H.Hliton  and  Passage  of  the  Fleet 
and  Armuuiont  to  luilia,  1781,  Ry  ('harkt 
Curtis,  forim  riy  Snnreon  of  the  .\i«dea  Fri¬ 
gate.  8 10.  7r.  bourdt. 

MINF.nAlOCY. 

A  MetliOilical  Distr.lnilion  ofthcMinml 
Kin<t*.om  into  Cl.asses,  Cnlers,  Gen«>ri, 
Sjuv.es  an*l  V.irietio*.  By  i'dward  BaniH 
Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  W.  lx. 

Mitrr.t  I AVTF*. 

.Ac.ccdotcs  of  Liter.,! HIT. and  Scarce Rnolni. 
By  the  Pev.  William  Beloc,  n'ranslater  of 
Jlcrodutu.s,  fee.  ‘2  Vols.  bvo,  16x. 

The  T.t.nip,  or  Original  Fahlc*.  IV 
signerl  as  a  Conipanion  to  Gay.s  fahht; 
u.th  .'•'2  ^ngla^lll;r^  lOx.  6»/. 

•A  Piai  tical  Tieatise  on  the  Gnnio  of 
Bdii.iids.  By  F.  \\hit(,  Fsij.  K's.  6d. 

<jr;  p  lie  l.'i»''tra  ion*  ol  the  Misiij»*>f)f 
llinM.Mi  I.ih*  hy  W.  M.  ^’oiKUprd  K.aj. 
No  1.  Pric*  '2*.  to  be  continued  every  fort¬ 
night  . 

I'l.e  I’rogrcs.!*  o^  a  Corrupt  Senntor  cxem- 
p’ hr  d  III  .''I\  (’liiirio  •»  listic  F  i^rav  ii;.**; 
witf  Bins  ii'.ons  ill  \ii>c.  By.  W. 
Woo  .v.;ud  Bsij.  i*rici*4x,  ]>la:ii,  or  7x.  6d. 
en'oi  ;e'l. 

Picturesque  Vi«  "s  and  Antlqnit.e*  cf 
Creat  Ttiltniii.  I'.ii^raved  hy  S.  .Mid  i.m.in 
from  I'r."’' mgs  hy  il;'  n  ost  einuvnt  artist*; 
w  th  P.  scriplioi-.s,  in  Fnch'li  an  !  French, 
hy  F.  W.  Bra\U  V.  No.  111.  iUx.  6f/.  proof* 
i;.  lx. 

VUSIC. 

7*‘ie  Voc.-^!  M.aga/  oe,  C'>n.s.*tlng  of  C*n- 
.^'ii  'ts,  Madii'ils,  Sruigs,  Duets,  Ti*i«f, 
t.  'Mr;.  t?,  ^-.UiuJcts,  I  ’d  &:c.  (  on  po-rd 

l»\  ,1'  .|h  K  nip.  Ga.  tiJ  per  numoer,  pub- 
lish<  u  iiionthiy. 

f  ifTtY. 

r-o’.i.  ies,  4ir  P  ditic.il  C'iinmcter^.  a  Poem. 
By  the  Amhui  ofllt/rk  ah,  a  Sacr»d  Ihw 
lua. 


m 


List  of  fforki  recently  yuhln^ed. 


POtlTlCf. 

fjrttrr  to  the  Treeinen  of  the  To*vn  of 
S«aii»’K'h,  ri'?‘pectifig  the  rriee<*«rnu«i  and 
of  the  Ttains^atc  Cunnuittec, 
Ju'.  By  wnillAin  iVttinan.  'U* 

The  r>an>fcr>  of  the  Country.  By  tlic 
Aj  'mr  of  War  In  Dingui^e.  5^. 

South  Ann  rican  lndo[H.‘adruoe,  or  the 
Fu*i‘K'Pation  of  Snit.h  America,  the  (iUiry 
AuJ  luten^i  of  Eo^l.iuJ.  By  William  Burke, 
U. 

A  L»*tter  to  Mr.  Whith  e  id  on  the  Duty 
•1  r.^'iiiding  the  R.*s>olationH  which  prect  d- 
^t  the  luineacl.iuent  of  Lord  Viscount  Mcl- 

f  ilte.  "It. 

TllEOtOCT. 

I.cctnre«  on  the  Acts  of  the  A|>ORtlcs,  de¬ 
link!  n  the  I*.iri'h  Church  of  Stockton 
ujna  Tees,  during  L«  nt,  in  the  Wars 
.111(1  IdOd.  By  John  BreH>ter, 
>1.  A.  I><  tor  of  Redlllar^ihali,  Durham. 
2VoK.  Kvo.  U«. 

All  K.Nsay  o.i  the  F.pistlrs  of  Ignatius. 
By  liie  Hev.  W  (\>ckhnrn,  C'hristian  Ad* 
»v>circ  ill  t!ic  University  of  t’auibridgc, 

Stiiclufs  oil  a  Vi  itation  .Sermon, 
ptcacfiej  at  Jtanbiiry  ill  F.>sex,  July  S, 
ltOT>.  ‘»f. 

A  Scniudi  preached  in  St.  Patrick’?*  C.i- 
thnlrjl,  Dublin,  July  13,  18*)6,  at  the 


Consecration  of  llie  Rev.  Dr.  CH.arlat  War- 
burton,  Bishop  of  Liincri<’k.  By  tiie  Rer. 
Richard  llr.iiis,  D.  D.  M.  B.  I.  A.  1r  (Ui 

.A  S'-rinon  pre.se lied  at  the  Openinir  uC 
the  Chapel  of  the  Philantluopic  Society, 
Nov.  9,  1800.  By  Viccsimus  Kuox,  D.  I)l 

2i. 

Lectures  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  VVak«dicld,  in  the  Year  18i)9,  on  that 
Part  the  Litorey  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  cont.iin‘*din  the  Mominit  Prayer.  Btr 
Thomas  Rogers,  M,  .A.  Master  of  the 
OrainiiiHr  ScIkk)!,  Afternoon  Lecturer  of 
St.J*)hn*s.  and  .Sunday  Evening  Iiecttir»*r 
oi  itie  Parish  Church  in  WakeliehU  XToL 
3,  4to.  crown  8vo.  1 '2r.  iKiards. 

A  Priest  to  the  Temi»le ;  or,  the  Coun¬ 
try  Pardon’s  Character,  and  Rule  of  Holy 
Life.  By  Cieorge  Herbert.  FoohM  uii  ttvo. 
4r.  tiff,  boards 

The  Mihl  Tenour  of  Chrirtianlty,  an 
Essnv.A  Nt'W  Edition:  to  which  arc  asld4Sl 
Hi'ieral  new  ttbservationH  aiul  lllustratiif 
Anecdotes.  By  Mr.  Jerniughum. 

TOFOCtAPWy. 

Illustrations  of  the  Scenery' of  KilUimey, 
the  surrounding  Country,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  Part  of  the  Simthern  Co.ast  of  Ireland. 
By  Ikuuc  Weld  Esq.  M.  K.  1.  A.  4lu 


7 
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COUUKSPONDKNCE. 

AS  we  api>c.ar  to  have  refem*<l  to  Mr.  Fuller’s  sentiments,  in  revh-nrlag  hit 

Dialogues,”  p.  Itil.  in  a  iiiauncr  liah'e  to  iniseonception,  we  lay  liis  lettisr  to 
a<  on  the  subject  before  our  readers,  declining  any  comment;  it  is  icar(*cly  nerrs- 
airy  to  observe  that  our  wools  were  ”  Mr*  not”  a  certain  dominion  of  DOutlvrs,’* 

tlie.r  meaning  seems  to  have  bc'*  ii  correctly  iiiHlrrstood. 

TO  THE  EDlTOn  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

Sis, 

In  y*?Mr  No.  for  Feb.  180*7,  p.  ICI,  speaking  4»f  my  sentimetits  on  the  atonemenl 
«f  Ch  ri.  t,  ion  s.ay,  ”  In  this  jiart  of  his  views  Mr.  F.  has  no  controversy  with  tha 
A’lniniaiis,  ttu.iigh  fie  considers  that  it  is  Cnrckno  rn  to  whom  this  abmeiiient  will 
r  ally  prove  In  nendal,  and  they  contend  tlmt  it  is  corttingmt.  Hera  they  are  at 
i'Mit  '.a  a  piunt  of  f.a't ;  the  real  qnestioi,  i»owev(r,  on  which  this  ddTerence  chiedy 
t'lri^s,  is  n  (;u(  !'t<on  jif  :nere  metirni  »e  ence,  uheth^r  moral  accountability  (toiisist 
».th  a  err.' //.■»!  (lorHinion  motives  on  iJie  human  mind.” 

If  i  •inders*'«nd  tlic  meaning  of  this  critirpu*,  t.hc  amount  of  it  is  this:  that  with 
r  >• -ri  to  the  atoiicne'iit,  I  am  of  one  inliwl  with  the  Arminiuiis,  though  as  to  iCB 
tlTi  L'f .  h.  ing  ferekiiown,  or  eonlimrcnt,  there  i«  yet  some  dift’crence  betweifi  us; 
auil  ih  «?  as  to  this,  tlic  ipiestlo.*  on  which  it  chledy  turns  ib  a  question  of  mere  men¬ 
tal  k'vvnce. 

Ih  .^'ir,  1  hud  lecn  conscious  of  ths  justice  of  this  accoui.t,  or  wen  If  it  had  baca 
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tfe  truth,  you  '•onW  not  lure  hranl  from  mr:  but  if  1  kn6w  my  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  is  far  fii>ui  Ursor.binK  them.  EiUi^r  I  oiusl  thorefure  hare  been  deficioot 
in  my  staU'cncnts,  or  the  reviewer  has  nut  suffiei<  utly  attemkd  tu  tliom.  To  what¬ 
ever  cause  the  mistake  is  to  be  attributeil,  you  will  allow  me,  1  trust,  to  explain  my* 

•i  lf  on  the  subject. 

Miave,  indeed,  no  contmversy  with  the  Armiuians  on  tlic  tvflicieNcy  of  the  atone- 
meut,  neither  had  the  pivat  ImkIv  of  the  reformers,  nor  the  divines  who  met  at 
the  synod  of  Uort :  yet  iK>iie  w  ill  say  of  the  latter,  that  they  had  no  controversy 
with  the  Armiuians  com'cminp  the  atone-ment,  st*cing  it  was  one  great  ohjeri.  for 
which  they  were  assimbh si.  Tiicy  maintained  in  op|)Obitioii  to  Arminianism,  7'hat 
iht  deuih  of  Christ  he  a  most  perfect  sacrifice  and  sntisjacthn  for  sins,  of  irfutili 
SHslxte^  abundautij  syifikknt  to  expiate  the  shis  of  the  whole  world;  though  on  this  ground 
tf it  gospel  is  to  he  preached  to  all  yfiunUnd  indiscriminately ;  yet  it  was  the  will  of  tJodf  thai, 
i'hrist,  by  the  blood  of  tha  cross f  shoffU  efikaciousfy  redeem  all  t>tose,  and  those  oalt/,  ulm 
re  from  eternity  elected  to  sah  utivny  arul  given  to  him  by  the  Fa-' her,  ricin  l^yno£^ 

^css.  1G6,  p.  3ud  A  View  of  Iteiigtons  by  H.  Adams,  London  lul.  Ait.  Caivis- 
li!f.  The  shove.  Sir,  is  expr  >sive  of  my  wntinienls  on  the  ►uhjref. 

There  is,  Indtssl,  asubjict  iiuntionedhy  the  reviewer,  in  w]iieh  I  should  hava 
•up)>o»ed  1  had  **  ih>  controvi  r.'y  with  the  .\iiiiiiiiuns,’*  or  rather  tljat  they  hatl  nena 
'  with  me,  nor  with  any  i-ther  m:in.  This  is  the  foreknoxcM^e  of  Clod.  I  have  seUlooi 
met  with  an  Arminiaii  who  wouM  deny  it,  or  pretend  that  tiie  i^sue  of  llnu^^s  wimps 
to  him  unitTtain.  S<*me  of  their  writers,  who  have  vcri;ed  towards  Soi'inianism,  I 
win  aware  have  done  so  ;  but  not  many.  I  ipie..tion  wLethtr  there  Leone  In  fifty  of 
that  denomination,  who  docs  not  believe  the  doc’r'ne  of  conditional  election  ;  that  is, 
th.it  (loll  frotn  etirnity  determined  to  save  all  those  who  he/orertfu*  would  U  licve  in 
C  hri^t,  and  |>ers<-vcre  to  the  end:  but  this  is  In  direet  eontradiction  to  the  issue  of 
things  Ik ing  unknown  to  Clml.  To  make  the  denial  of  fore- knowledge  tIureloivA 
charai'terof  the  Aiininuii  sysUm,  and  the  nsowal  of  it  a distinguUhiug  principle  of 
tbosr  w  ho  oppose  it,  is,  to  sny  the  h  ast,  vi  vy  iiworrcet. 

1*hc  inreat  quest  on,  Sir,  l»ctween  Calvinists  nt>d  .Aniiinians  resj>ectsthe  cause  of  ont 
■innir  being  saved  rutluT  than  another.  It  is  not  whether  (1<k1  fori -knows  wiio  will, 
and  who  will  not.  bi'tlevc  and  Ik' saved ;  hut  to  what  »s  faith,  wherever  it  exist?,  to 
be  asi'iilMxl ;  Is  it  to  the  i  tVeclua!  ernoe  of  (Joil  givi  u  in  Christ,  ui  cording  to  his  eter¬ 
nal  purpiise  ;  or  to  our  irnproveiueut  of  grace  given  to  us  in  i  uiuinon  with  other  nun  1 
'I'his,  Sir,  is  not  a  questhm  of  im  rc  “  mental  science,’’  hut  of  pure  revelation ;  and 
the  answer  to  il  Uof  iioleioi  uingtiitiule  than  to  detennine  wh(;thci  God,  or  the  crea* 
lure,  shall  bavw  the  glory  ut  iheiurtiing  point  of  salv.itioiu 

1  am,  Sir, 

ViKtri,  Ac. 

ANUKKW  FCLUiR. 

ERRATA. 

P.  13-V.  1. ‘21.  or  aiel  expresses  read  expressing. 

]'2I.  L9.  /or  Mi?|)cnec  r.  sunpi  nsc. 
ini.  anti  |M-nult. /or  cin  inrntf  r,  tkuicuU* 

ITd.  I.  JO.  for  foriuJs  r.  forbid* 


